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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD ELCIIO, 

My DBiR Elcbo, 

I BBO leave to dedicate this volume to you, not only aa my 
Kinsman, but oa a Brother Sportsmau, and one whose unrivalled 
celebrity aa a Horseman, and a Deer-etalkcr, renders him peculiarly 
treil calculated to reflect honour ou a. vork of this nature. 

Knowing you, as I do, to be a proficient in the noble art of wood- 
craft, and fully alive to the beauties of the grooved barrel, T trust that 
the Indian adventures of " The Old Foreat Ranger " may serve, like 
the silly ballads of a wandering minstrel, to wile away an idle hour ; 
and, if so, the "grim, avid CarU " will liave fvilly accomplished the 
object I had in view in sending him to your door. 
Believe me ever. 

My dear Elcho, 
Your affectionate Cousin, 

WALTER CAMrBELL. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

THERE is an old Scotch sajTiig, more remarkable 
for truth than elegance, to this efffct — " Gie the Loon 
an inch, and he'll tak' an ell," and tins, I fear, may, 
with some propriety, be applied to me in the present 
instance. 

The kind reception I met with, under the disguise of 
"The Old Forest Ranger," has encoiu'aged me to reprmt, 
in a connected form, my papers on Indian Field Sports, 
which have appeared from time to time in the pages of tlie 
"New Monthly Mngazine," nud onoe more to sue for favonr 
at the bands of the I'ublic. 

I have introduced two new Chapters, and made eumc 
other slight additions to the original matter, which, with 
the aid of a few illusti-ations, derived from sketches made in 
India, and tolerably copious notes, containing descriptions 
and authentic anecdotes of the various auunals mentioned 
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vi PKEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

in the work, may^ I hope, induce my former kind Headers 
once more to smile upon the " Old Forest Banger " in his 
new jerkin. 

Whether I have acted a prudent part, or not, in so doing, 
still remains to be proved. But, stand, or fall, the deed is 
done. I have thro\s^n aside the spectacles and red nightcap 
of Koondah, and now, in my own name, venture to crave, 
from an hitherto indulgent Public, a lenient criticism of the 
Old Forest Banger's many imperfections. 

That there are defects of style I am fully aware, and am 
prepared to submit, with resignation, to any chastisement 
which the gentle Critics may see fit to inflict upon me for 
my sins in this respect. But I feel myself entitled to claim 
for my descriptions — Indian stories though they be — ^the 
merit of authenticity. 

My object in writing the following pages was to present 
my readers with a faithful sketch of some of the mare 
exciting Field Sports of India ; and, to insure my doing so, 
I have confined myself almost exclusively to the description 
of such scenes and adventures as either my Brother, or I, 
or both of us — for we hunted in couples occasionally— have 
witnessed. The few exceptions to this general rule are 
anecdotes which I have had from men on whose word I 
could place implicit reliance, and for which I have given my 
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authority in the notes. To my Brother, Mr. 
Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, I am indebted for 
many valuable extracts from his Indian Journal. 

My Characters are purely fictitious, and are merely intro- 
duced, lilte the subordinate performers in Van Amburg'a 
exhibitions, to serve as foils to the wild beasts, and to 
avoid the repetition of that eternal egotistical I, which is 
BO disagreeable in a personal narrative. 

Should these pages ever meet the eye of any of my 
Brother Officers of the 62nd Eegimcnt — the Re^ment in 
which I began ray military career, and in whose ranks I 
visited " the Land of the Sun " — I beg to assure them 
that "Watty Campbell," the "Jungle Wallah,"* in spite 
of time and distance, has still a warm comer in his heart 
for the old " Wiltshire Springers," in whose society 
he has spent so many happy days, by sea and by land, 
in quarters and in camp, at the mess-table and in tlie 
hontiug-field. 

To my late Brother Officers of the Eoyal Fusileers I 
would also beg to offer a word of Idud remembrance, with 
the assui-auce that, although circumstances rendered my 
stay among them more brief than I could have wished, I 
shall ever look back, witli pride and pleasure, to the short 

• JwngU Wallah — Jungle Mail, or Wild Man of the Wooda — my regimentiil 
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time I had the honour of serving in that distinguished 
Corps, 

. And to all those who are kind enough to devote an idle 
hour to the Old Man's idle tales, I beg to offer my most 
grateful thanks. 

W. C. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITIOX. 

'I 'HAT shrewd old fox Burton, in Ma "Anatomy of 
Melancholy, " a work which, of all others, most iinmer- 

cifully exposes the nakedness of poor humnn nature, 
asserts that Authors are the most vainglorious of all 



" They are like deformed women, who easily believe tliose 
that tell them tliey are fair." 

You have only to praise a scholar, and straightway " he 
will eviscerate himself like a spider ^study till he dies." 

" They affect to write, de contemptu glorias, yet will tliey 
put their names to their books." 

" 'Tia their only study, day and niglit, to be commended 
and applauded, when indeed, in all wise men's judgments, 
they are empty vessels, funges, heside themselves, derided, 
'Et ut cameluB in provcrbw, qiuercns cornua, ctUim quos 
kdbebat awes amisit.' " 

Or, in plain English, they are like the camel in the fable, 
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X PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

who prayed to Jupiter for horns, and was punished for his 
ambition by losing his ears. 

Unpleasant truths are these; with a shrewd hint, methinks, 
to us small fry, that if we are fortunate enough to get 
through a first edition, we had better leave well alone, and 
not tempt our fate by ve^turi^g on a second. 

" And yet," remarks a sarcastic looking old gentleman, 
" in the face of all this, you must needs yield to the demon 
of vanity, and not only put forth a second edition, but 
eviscerate yourself, like a spider, in spinning a prefatory 
cobweb, wherewith, forsooth, to catch the unwary Public ! " 

'Tis true, most learned Critic, " and pity 'tis 'tis true," 
perhaps. — But have patience, I pray thee ; we have not yet 
done with our Mend Burton. 

The old moral anatomist, severe though he be upon such 
as, " like deformed women," are too ready to pwallow com- 
pliments, does not forget to have a slap at those who run 
into the opposite extreme, and "affect to coi^temn all praise." 

" They think themselves fi:ee when, indeed, they are most 
mad. Like Diogenes, intus glonantuTy they brag inwardly, 
feed themselves fat with self-conceit, which is no better than 
hypocracy." 

Now, I never was an admirer of the philosopher in the 
tub, and have no wish to be suspected of "hypocracy;" 
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therefore. Sir Critic, with all due deference to your superior 
judgment, I shall tell the truth, and honestlj confese that I 
■was flattered by tlie very gratifying reception whicli the first 
edition of the " Old Forest Eanger " met with at the bands 
of the public. 

The greater part of the impression was disposed of within 
six months; and in twelve mouths, from the date of 
publication, the book was out of print. This unexpected 
success was naturally gratiiying to me as an unknown 
author, and not the less so, from the circumstance of my 
having published at my own risk, no one thinking it worth 
his while to stand godfather to an imfledged bantling. And 
now that a second edition has been called for, it would be 
mere affectation of modesty on my part not to acknowledge 
that I respond to the call with the greatest possible pleasure, 
and launch the second edition without hesitation, confidently 
hoping that it will not be less well received than was the 
first. 

The work has been carefully revised, many errors which 
had crept into the first edition have been corrected, and 
some slight additions have been made to the notes ; and 
having been got up not only in an entii'ely new form, but at 
a reduced price, it is hoped that the " Old Forest Ranger " 
will be found in every respect improved. 

It now only remains for me to rctmn my gi-atcful thanlcs 
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to the Public in general, snd my Fair Headers in particular, 
for their very kind reception of the " Old Forest Ranger," 
on his first appearance, and to express a hope that the 
venerable sportsman may yet again be cheered by the smile 
of beaaty. 

W. C. 
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THE OLD FOREST KANGER. 



) FROM THE OLD FOKEST KASGER. 

F\DER oulil t thou see US as we 
a o repoa g c our ea^y cl a r 
I o IT o ce mu ulor bml s sn athed 
n ilau el b ud es a r d ^loollen 
ni^htc I cove ng oui scauty locl.s 
ulor tubbo n b k beading, at 
leUotl under the e gbt of four 
y e yeira tl wouldst fi d t 
] ar ! to red t tHt tl s t e bl ui, 
1 1 d v,\ eh now c n s ar h gui le 
tlie pci «as t of joe to po e w tii de U\ m yo ioug 
barreile 1 r fle o t] t tl gnm f opl es of fl e cl ase wh cl 
grace the walls of our favoun e tudv a d o w] 1 w st 11 gaze 
with all the pr le of n Ame n a age s tt ng am dst tlie fmoke 
dried scalps of his enemies, were fairly ta'en, in sylvan warfare, 
by the white-headed Old Man who now ventures to address thee. 
Yet so it is, Gentle Eeader — The Old Forest Ranger, once 
the terror of wild beasts, is now reduced to this. — Think not, 
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2 THE OLD FOBEST BANGER. 

however, that we repine at our lot. — ^The old dog hath had his 
day,— a right merry day it was too— and although in onr declining 
years, we look back, with pleasure, to the exploits of our youth, 
we do so, also, with feelings of gratitude to our Maker, who hath 
protected us through many dang^s, and brought us back in 
safety, from a far distant land, to lay our aged bones in the same 
romantic glen of our beloved Highlands, where first we drew the 
breath of life. 

We have been gazing, for the last hour, upon the trophies 
which surround us, till our head swims, and our heart bums, 
with glowing- recollections of how each grinning savage bled and 
died. — ^The soul-stirring scenes come so vividly before us, that 
we feel an irresistible temptation to commit our thoughts to paper. 
And write we will, if it be only for the sake of furnishing one 
other instance of feline ferocity, besides the tragical fate of poor 
Monro — an anecdote which, in spite of its being half a century 
old, and worn to tatters by constant use, stiU continues to be 
quoted, with undiminished satisfaction, by every writer who 
wishes to impress his readers with a wholesome dread of the 
tiger's cannibal propensities; as if it were the only well- 
authenticated instance on record, of such a catastrophe. 

"We feel it also to be due to the character of our brother 
hunters, who pursue the 

" Crafty dysporte of venery " 

in a gentlemanlike manner, to disabuse the minds of such of our 
readers as may have been led away by the accounts of travelled 
cockneys, and seduced into the belief that Indian sportsmen 
indulge in the vile practices of shooting hog on the plains, hunt- 
ing bagged jackals, redolent of asafeetida, and slaying pea-fowl in 
jungles frequented by deer. 

Such things are done no doubt; and done, perhaps, by men 
who rejoice in the name of sporting characters, but not by 
sportsmen. 
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The man who shoots a tog in a hunting country in India, is 
held up to greater execration than a convicted vulpecide would be 
in Leicestershire. Ko man who can ride well up to an old gray 
boar, will ever demean himself or his good horse, by following 
a poor, dripping, broken-hearted vermin, till he is trotted to 
death by a parcel of mangy curs. And we liave invariably 
remarked that those who habitually indulge in the innocent 
pastime of peacock and jungle-fowl shooting, are young geutie- 
men who, having devoted their early youth to the rearing of tame 
rabbits, have never learnt to appreciate the beauties of a grooved 
barrel, and have, therefore, signally' failed in their attempts 
upon nobler game ; or, as a quaint friend of ours used to express 
himself, 

" They have found the wild bucks so extremely lash/'ul that no 
hunter could approach them," 

We have yet another reason for writing. Gentle Eeader, but 
this we must whisper in tliine ear. 

We have, long ago, exhausted the patience not oidy of our 
good Old Lady, but of the Minister, and the Doctor ; indeed of 
flU the inhabitants of the parish who have been simple enough to 
let us decoy them into our den. — The preliminary clearing of the 
throat, which they recognise too well as the prelude to an Indian 
Btory, invariably drives them from our presence ; and being no 
longer able to command a private hearer, we have resolved upon 
the desperate experiment of making an attack upon the public. 

Hurra ! We have renewed our youth, like tlic royal bird &om 
whose wing our pen was plucked. {It is oui fancy, Gentle 
fieader, ever to write with an eagle's quill.) The fii'C of other 
days IB in our blood. — Our eye is, once more, bright. — We cast 
off our spectacles as an useless encumbrance, and grasp our long- 
n^lecf«d riile, which for years, hath slumbered peacefully above 
the fire-place, reposing upon the brow antlers of a noble stag. — 
The dark Spirit of the woods is upon us. The angry roar of 
the wounded tiger is iu our cars. And wc snort like an aged 
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4 THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 

war-horse, who hath been roused by the trumpet^s sound, as we 
look back, through the long vista of bygone years, on the sylvan 
warfare of our youth. 

We see thee now, thou green spot in the wilderness, where 
first we pitched our solitary hunter's tent. Oft have the gloomy 
arches of the eternal forest, in which thou art embossed, echoed 
to the crack of our trusty rifle. Oft has thy green herbage* been 
stained with the life-blood of the stately bison. 

Hurra ! for the wild woods ! 

Hurra ! for the headlong charge of the mighty Bull ! And 
thrice Hurra ! for the deadly grooved barrel before which he 
bows his proud forehead to the dust ! ! 

But hush ! We are getting beside ourselves. Our unusual fit of 
excitement hath got the better of our discretion. And our much 
respected Consort, who was approaching to administer our mom- 
ing potation of Athol-brose, hath fled in dismay, wringing her 
hands, and proclaiming aloud that, 

" The Laird hath gaen hom-wud ! " 

We must compose ourselves, else we shall lose our character as 
well as our Athol-brose. 

So ! — ^We have pacified our better-half, quaffed our morning 
cup, and replaced our spectacles with becoming gravity. — ^The 
Spirit of the woods hath passed away. — ^We have laid aside our 
rifle, resumed our eagle quill, and the Old Forest Ranger hath 
once more subsided into a douce and cannie Carle. 

Reader, if thou art, like us, a thorough-paced old Sportsman, 
one who hath advanced through all the progressive stages of 
practical gunnery, from the firing of twopenny cannon, on the 
King's birth-day, to the scientific use of the grooved barrel. — If 
thou hast a soul capable of appreciating the manifold beauties of 
that most perfect weapon the double-barrelled rifle, — ^armed with 
which the solitary Hunter wanders fearless among the savage 
beasts of the wilderness. If, in short, thou art as great an 
enthusiast in the noble art of wood-craft, as we were in our 
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younger daySj we trust tliat even our imperfect sketches of Indian 
field-sports, may afl'ord thee an hour's amusement. Thon wilt be 
reody to make every allowance for the defects of a brother sports- 
man's style J and to thee, therefore, we think it unnecessary to 
make any apology, for asking thee to accompany us iato the 
uroods. — It may, perhaps, remint! thee of old times. 

E«ader, if thon art no Sportsman, then we do feel some delicacy 
in asking thee to join us, lest thou shouldst be disappointed. If 
thou art inclined to shoulder a rifle and follow us in our wan- 
derings, we say come, and welcome ! "We shall be right proud 
of thy company; and will do our best to inspire thee with that 
wild spirit of adventure which imparts the principal chai'm to an 
Indian Hunter's life. But we forewarn thee that thou wilt be 
introduced to savage men, and savage beasts ; and if such society 
liketh thee not, we pray thee to remember that the blame lies not 
at oar door. 

Eeader, if thou art a critic, dogging our path for the unworthy 
purpose of noting every false step, and picking holes in a poor 
old man's coat, we say, — Aioiut thee ! Wc go armed ; and 
aged though we be, jiavc not yet forgotten how to handle 
a rifle. 

We hardly dare to hope that the Gentler Sex will so far honour 
us, aa to illuminate our blood-stained pages, with the sunshine 
of their eyes. But, in the event of our being so highly favoured, 
we feel that, to them, some apology is due for inh'oducing them 
to such uncouth scenes. 

Vailing our bonnet, then, and bowing full low, we would thus 
crave permission to address our Pair Header. 

We are hot a poor Old Forester, gentle Lady ; one unfit to tell 
a tale in lady's bower. But, as hunters of old were wont to offer 
up grina trophies of the chase at the shrine of beauty, so do w 
venture to lay this unworthy volume at thy feet. Spurn it not, 
gentle Lady. It is all an Old ]''orcstcr has to oift-r, and, for thy 
sake, he heartily wishes it more worthy of tliy pi-ru'-al 
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. DAY 3 HUNTING ON THE SEILGBBEEY HILLS. 

fffT was on one of those heavenly morn- 
ings peculiar to the climate of the 
I Neilgherry Hills, where the brilliancy 
of a tropical sky is combined with 
the freshness of an European simrise, 
that three handsome Arab horses, 
accoutred for the field, and each led 
by a native horaekeeper, might be 
seen slowly passing to and &o in 
front of one of the pretty little 
thatched cottages which, scattered 
irregularly over the sides of the hills, form the Cantonment of 
Ootacamund. 

Presently a group of three sportsmen, in hunting dresses, 
issued &om the doorway, and the impatient steeds snorted and 
pawed the ground, as if to welcome the approach of their riders. 

" A fine scenting day this, lads," exclaimed the elder of the 
party, looking ap towards the sky, and carefully buttoning a 
warm spencer over his green hunting-coat. 

The speaker was a man apparently about fifty years of age : 
hia hair, which had originally been dark brown, was shghtly 
sprinkled with gray, and the corpulence of his figure would, at 
first sight, have led one to suppose that his sporting-days were 
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over. But the healthy, though dark, colour of his cheek, showed 
that he had spent much of liis time in tlie open air, whilst his 
firm step and piercing eye convinced oi;e that he could still 
breast a hill, or squint along a clouded barrei with some hopes of 
success. 

Tlie second person in the group was a tall wiry figure, whose 
lat^e bones and well-knit joints gave promise of great strength 
and unusual activity. He was accoutred in a short round jacket 
of fustian, the colour of which approached as nearly as possible 
to the faded tints of withered fern or dry bamboo. His legs 
were cased in long leggings of deer-skin, which reached half- 
way up the thigh, and were fastened by a strap to his girdle ; 
his head was covered by a small cap of Astracan fur, and 
an amimunitioii-poucli of dressed bear-skin was tightly buckled 
round his waist by a broad leathern belt, into which was also 
thrust a hunting-kuife of uimsuai size, with a buekhom 
handle handsomely mounted in silver. His accoutrements 
altogether were those of a half reclaimed savage; but the 
aristocratic cast of liis features, the proud glanee of liis ej'e, and 
his erect mihtary carriage, declared at once the gentleman, the 
wldier, and the daring sportsman. His conaplexicBi had been 
i to the colour of mahogany by long exposure to a tropical 
naif his short upper lip was shaded by black mustaches, and the 
expression of Ids countenance gave one the idea of a silent and 
reserved person, who, from long habit and perhaps from having 
spent much of his time in solitary rambles through the trackless 
forest, had acquired much of the stoical pliilosophy of an 
in Indian, and, like liira, was very cautious of betraying 
fais feelings. A keen observer of human nature, however, might 
have detected, in the occasional 8ash of liis dark eye, evident 
tokens of a fiery and restless spirit, well disciplined, indeed, 
hot ready to burst forth, if occasion required, lite the sudden 
eruption of a volcano. 
The third person, who stood by his side, formed a striking 
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contrast^ both in appearance and dress^ to the weather-beaten 
sportsman. He was a slender^ fair-haired lad^ apparently about 
eighteen years of age, whose rosy complexion, and boyish manner, 
showed that he had but lately emerged from the thraldom of 
school discipline, and had not as yet braved the fiery climate 
of India for more than a few months. In short, he had all 
the appearance of a gentlemanlike young man, who had but 
lately arrived from England, and was still in all the happy 
ignorance of early griffinage. His glossy new hat, fashionably 
cut green hunting-coat, breeches of virgin-white, and well 
polished top-boots, were sufficient to convince the most casual 
observer that he belonged to that unhappy race of mortals who, for 
twelve months after their arrival in the Honourable Company^s 
dominions, are considered fair game both by Europeans and 
Natives, and are accordingly quizzed and plundered without 
mercy, for the very good, and no doubt satisfactory, reason, that 
they are only Griffiths, The party had just descended the steps 
of the veranda, and were about to mount their horses, when the 
sylph-like figure of a lovely girl appeared in the doorway, and 
rushing towards the elder of the party, with her fair hair stream- 
ing in the breeze, playfully imprinted a kiss on his weather-beaten 
cheek. 

"Ah! you little rogue !^^ exclaimed he; "what has roused 
you from your bed at this early hour V 

" The desire to say good morning to you. Papa, and to wish 
you success. You know you never have good sport unless I see 
you off and give you a sprig of my charmed heather-bush to 
stick in your cap. The last time I did so you killed that large 
tiger which now stands stuffed in the veranda. But as you are 
so ungrateful as to forget the potency of your little Fairy's spell, 
you shall have no heather to-day. My gentle Cousin shall bear 
the palm,'' cried she, as she turned towards the younger of the 
party. " Come hither, Charles ; you have declared yourself my 
true Knight, and as such are bound by all the laws of chivalry to 
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wear my colours in joui cap. Kneel, sir, and receive the favour 
with becoming hmnilitj." 

Charles knelt at the feet of his Fair Kinswoman, whilst she, 
with a roguish look of mock gravity, fixed in his cap a small 
bunch of heath — a plant which even in the cool climate of the 
Neilgherry Hills ia reared as an exotic— sajing, as she did so, 

"Arise, Sir Knight; be daring and bold, do credit to my 
badge, and presume not to return into this presence without some 
trophy worthy to be laid at mj feet," 

The elder Lorimer was by this time in the saddle, and shouting 
impatiently to his nephew. 

Charles hastily kissed the hand of the pretty tyrant, while she, 
doing her best to look affroufed at liis presumption, turned from 
him with a digniiied toss of her httlc head, courtesied demurely 
to Captain Mansfield, and bounded into the house like a young 
antelope. The two young men mounted iu haste, and following 
the elder Lorimer, dashed down the hill at a smart gaUop. 

Charles was, or was not, in love with his pretty cousin Kate, 
just as my Pair Readers (if I am so for honoured as to have any) 
may think probable : I am no judge of such matters. But as he 
rattled liis fiery httle Arab down the steepest part of the hiU, with 
a careless seat and slackened rein, he certainly appeared absent, 
to say nothing of his humming to liimself, but loud enough to be 
overheard by his companions, a love-loru ditty, about music, love, 
and flowers. In this amusement, however, he was soon inter- 
rupted by a long whistle of astonishment from his uncle, 
accompanied by a thundering injunction, to mind his bridle- 
hand, and not break the horse's knees, although lie was perfectly 
welcome to take what liberties he liked with his own neck. 

""Why, Charles," continued old Lorimer, "you look like a 
moon-struck poet, more fit to wield a grey goose-quill tlian a 
rifle. Music, love, and flowers, indeed ! Hang it, the hoy must 
either he in love, or a bom simpleton. Stay till you hear my 
pups giving tongue together, like a eliime of bells, with the crack 
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of a two-ounce rifle, and the whistle of a ragged bullet by way of 
accompamment, and then you will have some notion what music 
means. That is the music for the woods, my lad, and so you 
will think, in time, when I have got you fairly blooded; but till 
then, I pray you, let us have no more Arcadian ditties.'' 

''Well, well,'' interrupted Charles, "never mind. Uncle; you 
know I have not yet had much experience in field-sports, and 
you can hardly expect me to be an enthusiast in the art ; but I 
trust that, under your good tuition, I shall soon improve. I 
have been told that pea-fowl and jungle-fowl are numerous in 
these hills; and I have with me a double-barrelled gun, by 
Purdie, which, I flatter myself, will do some execution amongst 
them." 

"Pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and a double-barrelled gun!" ex- 
claimed the Old Gentleman, checking his horse, and turning 
towards his nephew, with a look of the most sovereign contempt. 
" Why, you misbegotten whelp, do you take me for one of those 
thistle-whipping vermin who prowl about the woods with a 
smooth-bored popgun, murdering partridges and quail ? who flog 
•their unhappy curs if they show blood enough to give tongue on 
the slot of a deer, and get drunk for very joy, if, by any lucky 
chance, one of the imps succeeds in circumventing a pea-fowl ? 
Do you suppose, sir, that those noble hounds, which were sent 
on this morning to the hunting-ground, attended by twenty well- 
armed beaters, are kept to scour the woods for quail, or that my 
favourite rifle, 'Kill-devil,' which, this very season, has cut a 
ragged hole in the dun hides of thirty deer, not to mention a few 
bears and tigers, is a weapon to be soiled with the blood of 
jackals ? I tell thee, boy, I have not had a smooth barrel in my 
hands these twenty years : the thing does very well for school- 
boys to shoot hedge-sparrows withal; but a rifle, sir, a rifle, is 
the only weapon fit for a man to handle, and no one shall hunt 
with my hounds that uses €«iy other." 

"I crave your pardon, my worthy Uncle!" said the good- 
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natured lad, with a smile; "but, as I told yon before, I am no 
sportaman, and I was not aware that usuig a smooth-bored gun 
was considered sucli a heinous offence in this country." 

"Wellj weD, boy, never mind; I was perhaps over-hasty. 
You shall shoot with one of my rifles to-day, and I have no 
doubt that, when you have learnt to handle it a little, you will 
fully appreciate the beauties of the weapon, and become a convert 
to my system. But here is the cover iu sight, so a truce to 
talking, and let us to business." 

They were now descending a rugged bridle path, wliich led 
into a sequestered valley, clothed with the richest herbage, and 
flanked by stupendous mountains, the sides of which were inter- 
sected with numerous and weU-wooded ravines. It was a 
glorious sight, and one to inspire a poet or a painter, inde- 
pendently of the feelings which warmed the blood of the sportsmen, 
and made it course tlirough their veins with a freer motion, as if 
purged from all the grosser particles of humanity. The higher 
hills were still sliiouded in mist, whilst the bosom of the 
valley was flooded by a deluge of light, such as none but a 
tropical sun can impart. Thin wreaths of vapour, like tlic dim 
ghosts of Ossian, coried slow and majestic up tlie mouTitain's 
side, graduaUy revealing to the eye of the spectator the rich 
foliage of the woods, sparkling with dew-drops, and glowing with 
the deep scarlet flowers of the rhododendron. The fresh 
morning air came loaded with the perfume of wild orange-flower 
and jessamine, and the harsh scream of the pea-fowl, lilended 
with Uie cheerful cry of the jungle-cock, might be heard at 
intervals, rising in wild discord from the inmost recesses of the 
woods. 

On a sunny bant, at the foot of the descent, the armed heaters 
(who had been sent on at an early hour in the morning) were 
scattered about in picturesque groups, leaning in careless attitudes 
on their broad-hladed hunting spears, or, with the natural indo- 
lence of Hindoos availing themselves of the ojiportuiiity to enjoy 
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a hasty nap in the grateful sunshine. A short distance apart 
from L vulgar throng might be seen the chief huntsin, 
^'Ishmail Khan/' sitting cross-legged on a grassy hillock, smoking 
his kallioon with true oriental gravity, and complacently stroking 
his long silky beard, as, from time to time, he cast a look of 
paternal tenderness on the pack of noble-looking hounds which 
lay around him. These dogs, to a casual observer, had all the 
appearance of common English fox-hounds ; but to the eye of a 
sportsman, it was evident that the original breed had been crossed 
with the bull-dog, or the large poUgar dog of India, a cross 
whicli, although it diminishes the beauty and speed of the animal, 
is found to answer better than any other on the Neilgherry Hills, 
where such formidable antagonists as the bear, the wild boar, the 
panther, and even the tiger, are to be encountered. 

As the riders entered the valley, the natives arose and saluted 
them with a respectful salaam. The horsekeepers seized the 
bridles of the smoking steeds, and carefully spreading a horse- 
cloth over their loins, proceeded to bend and crack each joint of 
their limbs, as is done in the operation of shampooing, previously 
to rubbing them down and dressing them. 

'' Well,'' exclaimed Lorimer, as he proceeded with the greatest 
exactness to charge a heavy double-barrelled rifle, which was 
handed to him by one of his attendants — " well, Ishmail, what 
news of game this morning ? Has that liill-man, who promised 
to be upon the look-out for us, made his appearauce yet ? " 

"No, Sahib," replied Ishmail, in Hindostanee; "the slave of 
your highness has not yet arrived. May dogs defile his father's 
grave ! he is slower than a tortoise." 

"Here, however, comes our jackal," shouted Mansfield ; "and 
with good tidings, too, if one may judge by the deUghted grin of 
the ill-favoured Pagan." 

At this moment the figure of a half-naked savage, with his head 
uncovered, and his long matted locks flowing in wild confusion 
over his shoulders, emerged from the neighbouring wood, and. 
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ilescendmg the hill at a few bouuds, prostrated himself at the feet 
of Lorimer. 

"Here, Ishmail," said the old gentlemaiij "you understand 
the language of the creature; deaire him to rise, and ask him 
what information he brings." 

Ishmail having questioned the messenger, turned towards his 
master with a look of great satisfaction. " Your slave has been 
successfo!. Sahib ; he reports thirty head of deer, marked down 
ill different woods, and a sounder of ten wild hog, headed by an 
immense boar, whose tusks he compares to those of an elephant, 
which he baa just seen entering this ravine on the north side of 
the valley. If your highness would permit me to offer an opinion, 
I should say we had better attack the liog first, else the noise of 
our beaters will cause them to shift their ground," 

" ffigbt, Ishmail, right ; your old boar is a cunning feUow, and 
steals away at the first whimper of the hounds ; but there is no 
fear of a stag moving when he once gets iiito good cover," 

By this tune six other sportsmen had arrived, making in all 
nine guns. 

" We muster a good field to-day, and shall, I think, he able to 
giye a tolerable account of this same sounder of hog ; so, gentle- 
men, the sooner we take our places the better. You, Islimail, 
must lead the dogs and beaters roimd the slioulder of this hiU, so 
IS to gain the top of the ravine without disturbing the game ; 
and mind you wait for a signal from my bugle to throw them into 
cover. You, Mansfield, who know the ground, had better take 
Charles under your guidance, and go to your favourite pass on the 
other side of the glen, whilst I post these gentlemen in the most 
wmmanding positions I can find." 

Ishmail had already mounted his shaggy hill-pony, and was 
leading his myrmidons by a circuitous route to their appointed 

itotion, when Mansfield, bringing his rifle to a long trail, 

bedoned to Charles to follow liim, and began to ascend the hiU 

with long strides. Close at his heels followed a well-tkessed 
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teem, '' bearded like the pard/' bearing his second rifle; and 
Charles was followed by a low-caste native dressed in the white 
calico robe usually worn by household servants in India^ and 
shouldering with a look of great importance, an immense hunting- 
spear, which he had borrowed from one of the beaters. Mansfield, 
having crossed the ravine and ascended for some distance on the 
other side, halted near a large gray stone, which commanded a 
full view of the surrounding country. 

" This is our post,^^ said he ; '' and now let us dispose of our- 
selves scientifically. You, sir, (addressing the Peon^ leave my 
rifle here, get on the top of that rock, keep a good look-out, and 
make the usual signal if you see anything move.^' Then casting 
his eyes on the long, stooping, effeminate figure of Charleses 
attendant, who stood leaning on his spear with a look of vacant 
wonder, '^Who the devil have we here, Charles? To what 
species does this animal belong ? Are we to class him among 
the Quadrumana ? or does he aspire to the more noble order of 

"I am not naturalist enough to decide the knotty point,^' 
answered Charles, laughing ; '^ but at present he serves me in the 
honourable capacity of Mmmulchee" "^ 

" Yes,'' chimed in the grinning varlet, '^ I master's Maty Boy, 
— very proper, very handsome Maty Boy. — Maty business, 
shikar '\ business, too much kind of business, I can do very proper. 
Sahib sometime make fun, call me Heels, because Sahib say my 
hind leg stepped a-midship.'' 

"Very well. Master Heels,'' replied Mansfield, striving to 
repress a laugh, " I have no doubt whatever that your talents are 
exceedingly diversified, but at present I do not suppose we shall 
have any opportunity of calling them into action; so just be good 
enough to coil away that misshapen figure of yours behind yonder 
stone, and do not allow your baboon's head to appear over it, 

* Mussa/kdchee, or Meaty Boy, — A low-caate native servant. 

t Shikar, — Hunting. 
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unless you wish it to become better acquainted with tbe butt-end 
of my rifle." 

The indignant Heels looked daggers, but, lite a pnident person, 
slunk away quietly to his lair, muttering to himself some unin- 
telligible jargon about mati/ business, shikar business, and galee.* 

Mansfield and Charles now proceeded to conceal themselves 
behind a rock wliich overhung the ravine, allowing notiiing but 
their heads to appear over it, and in this situatioii awaited the 
signal for putting the hounds into cover. 

"Is not this considered rather an unfair style of sport p" 
inquired Cliarles. "I was told at Madras that no one ever 
thought of kObng a wild boar in India, except on horseback, and 
with a spear," 

" True ; such is the general rule, and a very proper one. In 
the plains it is tliought unmanly to kill a hog in any other way 
than by riding him down ; and the shooting of one is considered 
as great a crime aa it would be to shoot a fox in Leicestershire. 
But on these mountains, where tbe steepness of the hills and the 
swampy nature of the valleys renders it impossible to ride to 
hog, the practice of shooting them is permitted, and the ride takes 
precedence of the spear. — But liark ! there goes the signal," 

The distant notes of a bugle were now heard ; and ore the echo 
died away amongst the surrounding mountains, the hounds came 
rushing over the crest of the hill, like drivmg mists before the 
blasts of autumn, and daslicd gallantly into cover. Behind them 
advanced a hue of well-amicd beaters, Uke skirmishers, in 
extended order, sounding horns and beating lomloms to rouse the 
game. For some minutes these were the oniy sounds beard; but 
presently the voice of a single hound rose upon the blaat, and 
echoed down the rocky sides of the ravine. 

" Now then, my lad," whispered Mansfield, rising on one knee, 
and cocking his rifie, " look out, and screw jour nerves to the 
Bticking-place : (he old hoarwiU soon bea-foot; and if once these 
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dogs get fairly on his trail, they will not allow him to dodge long 
in cover. Hush ! hark ! — there he goes again : ^tis old Speaker; 
I know his voice well, and he is no babbler, take my word for it. 
There, now Racer chimes in — ^now Rodney takes it up. Steady, 
my lad, steady ! ^Tis all right now, depend upon it/' 

Hound after hound now opened on the scent as it gradually 
became warmer, till at length the whole pack, in full chorus, came 
sweeping down the glen like a hurricane, rousing the startled 
echoes of the woods, and making the welkin ring with their 
joyous music. 

At this moment Mansfield's attention was roused by a low 
whistle overhead ; and looking up towards the summit of the 
rock which overhung them, he beheld the Peon poking his head 
cautiously forward, and pointing with animated gestures towards 
the opposite side of the ravine. 

" The game is afoot ! " whispered Mansfield, grasping his heavy 
rifle, and raising his body a little, so as to command a better view. 
'^And now I have him. See there, Charles, on the opposite 
side of the glen, just passing that gray rock which skirts the 
jungle. 'Tis the old boar, and as big a one as I have seen this 
season. By the hump of the Holy Camel, he looms as large as a 
donkey ! '' 

As he said this, his rifle was slowly raised, and the sight 
brought to bear upon the boar, who was sulkily trotting up a 
rocky path, occasionally stopping to listen to the hounds, and 
churning the white foam betwixt his enormous jaws. Charles 
watched the deliberate movements of Mansfield with breathless 
impatience; but, at the very moment he expected to see him 
press the trigger, the weapon was again lowered. 

''It is a wild shot,'' said Mansfield, shaking his head. '^I 
have killed at as great a distance ; but three hundred yards is too 
long a range, even for 'Clincher' to throw a ball with any 
degree of accuracy. Besides, from the direction the beast is now 
taking, he must pass within fifty yards of your uncle's station ; 
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and if he fails to kill liim, (whichj bj the way, is not likely, for 
' KiU-devil ' seldom opens liia month for nothing,) he is sure to 
cross to our side, aud give us a. good shot." Then starting to 
Ha feet, and waving his cap ou high, he shouted across the 
ravine, with the voice of a Steutor, " Mark I sir, mark ! below 
you, and to the right ! " 

The boar, startled by the sound of a liuman voice, sprang 
forward, and began to bound up the rocky patH with the agility 
of a goat; and at the same moment the elder Lorimer was seen 
slowly raising liia head from amongst a thick clump of fern, in 
which he had concealed himself. 

"See!" whispered Mansfield, smiling; "how cautiously the 
old gentleman raises his head above the fern, like a cunning old 
grouse-cock. Ah 1 now he catches a view of the boar, and 
'Kill-devil' is about to speak. Silence, and watch." 

The sharp crack of a rifle echoed amongst the rocks ; but the 
boar only bounded forward with increased speed ; whilst the cloud 
of dust which was knocked up under liis belly, and the slirill 
whistle of the bullet, as it glanced from a stone, announced that 
it had fallen a trifle short of its intended mark. 

" Missed him, by heavens ! " cried Mansfield, dashing his cap 
to the ground, and stamping impatiently. " At liim again, sir — 
at him again. Give him the other barrel." 

A projecting rock had for a moment concealed the boar from 
the view of Lorimer; but the instant he reappeared, the old 
gentleman pitched his rifle forward, and fired rapidly. The 
report of his piece was answered by a savage grunt, and the boar 
sta^ered slightly ; but immediately recovering himself, he turned 
sharp round, and scrambled with wonderful rapidity down the 
rugged side of the ravine, 

" Good ! " esclaimed Mansfield ; " that shot told, although not 
exactly in the right spot. There is nothing like pitcliing the gun 
at them, and pulling quick, with your swift-going animals. — And 
now, Charles," said he, turning to his companion, "look out, and 
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let US see how you can handle a rifle. He is certain to cross to 
our side, and break within an easy shot of us, and, with an ounce 
of lead through his body, will not be quite so quick in his move- 
ments as he was at first. Down again behind the stone, and 
keep quiet.^^ 

A rustling in the bushes, directly below them, soon announced 
that the boar was at hand. The next instant the brushwood was 
thrust aside, and the enormous brute burst forth within twenty 
paces of them. His small twinkling eye flashed with malignant 
fire, and the foam which besmeared his jaws was slightly tinged 
with blood. As he gained the top of the bank, he stopped for 
an instant, and turned his head on one side, as if listening to the 
hounds which followed hotly on the scent. 

''Nowl'^ whispered Mansfield; ^^be cool, and mind you hit 
him well forward, through the shoulder if possible/^ 

Charles, trembUng with excitement, thrust forward his rifle and 
fired, making the white splinters fly from a tree beyond the boar, 
and at least three feet above him. At the same instant the 
mifortunate Heels, startled by the shot, sprang up with a look of 
wild astonishment from behind the stone where he had lain all 
this time enjoying a comfortable nap. The enraged boar no 
sooner got a glimpse of his white dress, than, uttering a savage 
grunt, he made at him au pas de chargCy tossed him over his head, 
and sent him rolling and shrieking down the precipitous bank. 
Ere Mansfield had time to raise his rifle, the hounds had come 
up, and dashing without hesitation at the enraged brute, seized 
him by the ears. 

" Whoop to him, my gallant dogs ! hold him and shake him V 
shouted Mansfield, whilst the boar struggled in vain to disengage 
himself from the jaws of the powerful hounds. " Just look at 
that savage devil Rodney, that large brindled dog between a 
hound and a bulldog ; see how gallantly he stands up to him. 
But we must put a stop to this, or he^ll rip the dogs to pieces. 
Here, Charles, my boy, pick up that spear which poor Heels has 
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dropped in hia agony. Ton shall have the honour of giving him 
the coup de grace." 

Charles, delighted at having an opportunity of making amends 
for his bad shot, eagerly grasped the spear and walked steadily 
op to the boar. The brute, seeing him approach, redoubled his 
efforts, and, freeing himself by one tremendous struggle from the 
liounds, plunged madly forn'ard. But Charles, whose blood 
was now ed'eetually roused, coolv lowered the point of hia 
unwieldy weapon and awaited the charge. The enraged boar 
rushed with blind fury on his antagonist. The broad-bladed 
spear buried itself in his brawny chest, and, with one savage 
grunt of defiance, he sank to the earth, wallowing in blood and 
foam. 

" Gallantly done, my boy ! " shouted Mansfield ; " we shall 
make a sportsman of you yet, in spite of the new tops and white 
inexpressibles. 1 see jou have plenty of nerve to handle a spear, 
and only want a little practice to make yon a dangerous fellow 
with the rifle." 

Daring this exclamation, Charles, who had withdrawn his 
blood-stained spear, stood leaning against it, and gazing in silent 
wonder at the gigantic proportions of the brute which lay gasping 
at his feet. 

" Ay, he is a big one," said Mansfield, " and his head will be 
a fine trophy to Jay at the feet of your Eair Cousin. But he is 
dead enough now, and we may leave him to the beaters, who will 
do the needful with him, as soon as their work is over. Let us 
go now and see after your unfortunate page Heels, who, if I 
mistake not, will stand in need of the leech's aid. Tour old 
boar seldom makes a charge without leaving his marks ; and I 
can tell you, from experience, that they are no child's play. I 
cannot help feeling for t)ie poor devil, although I can hardly 
diveat myself of the idea that the creature ought to he classed 
amongst the order Quadrtimana." 

Having returned to the edge of the glen, they beheld a prickly 
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bush^ about half way down the hill^ in violent agitation^ although 
no living creature could be distinguished through its tangled 
branches ; and from the midst of it issued lamentations like those 
of a condemned spirit in Limbo^ mingled with fearful maledictions 
against the old boar and all his ancestors^ male and female^ even 
to the tenth generation. 

'' How the Pagan blasphemes V exclaimed Mansfield, laughing 
heartily; for he was now convinced, from the energetic manner 
in which Heels expressed himself, that he was not so seriously 
hurt as he had at first feared. ''He is gifted with the true 
Malabar style of eloquence, and must have studied the noble art 
of abuse under the directions of his grandmother. There is no 
one who understands real piquant slang like your ancient Malabar 
dame ; I would back one of them at any time to silence the 
whole battery of Billingsgate market. But we must go to the 
relief of the poor wretch, for he is evidently unable to extricate 
himself from the durance vile in which he is held by that prickly 
bush/' 

Having scrambled down the hill, they succeeded, after some 
difficulty, in relieving poor Heels from his awkward situation. 
He had, almost by a miracle, escaped the deadly rip of the boar's 
tusk. But in other respects he was in a very sorry plight. He 
was sorely battered by the fall — ^his white robe was torn to shreds 
and besmeared with blood — and his face was so dreadfully 
scratched and disfigured by the brambles into which he had 
fallen, that scarcely a feature could be distinguished. Having 
replaced his turban, which had been knocked off in the scramble, 
and wiped his face as well as he could with his sleeve, he thus 
addressed Charles in blubbering accents, whilst he busied himself 
in extracting the numerous thorns which still remained buried in 
his flesh. 

'' Suppose Master, please I take leave. This sAiiar business 
very trouble business. Jungle-pig not good, he too much 
bobbery make — all same like tiger. Small s/dkar I can do very 
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proper. This jungle sAiiar too mucli bad. Suppose Master, 
cut off my head, I never can do that business," 

The two sportsmen, after enjoying a hearty laugh at the 
expease of poor Heels, relieved his mind by assuring liim that 
his services would no longer be required to assist in the much 
iiendedjunffie sAiMr, and that he might "take leave" as soon 
as he pleased. The poor trembling wretch made a salaam of 
profound gratitude, and turning his face towards the cantonment, 
limped away towards home, with a degree of speed which nothing 
but mortal terror could have inspired. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

I day's hunting on the neilghbkey hills. 

{Continutd.) 

&HE unlucky " Heels" had disappeared 
in the distance, and the recall of the 
huntaman's bugle had brought toge- 
ther the scattered hounds, as old 
Lorimer scrambled up the steep hill- 
' side, mounted ou his shaggy little 
i pony, "Marble," 

"Come, gentlemen," cried he, as 
he pulled o£F his green hunting-cap, 
and' wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, " don't let us lose time ; the 
hounds are all assembled, and we have still plenty of wort 
before us. Our next beat is the large wood, at the back of 
this hill, where we have twelve deer marked down. You all 
know your stations there, I believe. And after that, we shall 
try the rocky glen, below the ' TodaA Mund,' in hopes of 
finding that large bear which gave us the slip last Saturday. 
You must exert yourselves this time, lads, and not let him 
escape again. I hear the old blackguard has taken a faucy 
to human flesh of late, and has carried off a Todah woman and a 
child within the last three days. So die he must; if we hunt 
him for a week. As to the hogs, we have given a tolerably good 
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account of them. This boar and three fat hows have been sent to 
the shades. So let's mount and be off. Ha ! Charles, my boy, 
give me your hand ; you stood up to that old boar hke a man ; 
and the way in which you handled your spear made me forget the 
disgrace you brought upon my rifie by that first shot of yours. 
Oh, you youDg dog, it was a deril of a miss that ! a most 
palpable miss — worthy of my friends the 'thisile whippersl' 
You shut both your eyes when you fired that shot, eh? — did you 
not, you young dog, eh ? AVell, well — never look ashamed, boy 
— I have seen older hands than you make as had a miss before 
now, and trust to their heels rather than a spear afterwards. Eh! 
Doctor — do you recollect that wounded sow that gave you such 
a devil of a gruelling, up the hill at ' Balliah,' last «eek ? Faith, 
you may thank your long legs and the ounce of lead I lodged in 
her shoulder for being now in a whole skin." 

The person wliom Lorimer thus addressed was a tall, bony, 
looae-jointed figure, apparently about fifty years of age, "ho 
looked as if his limbs were attached to his body by wires. His 
large hands, covered with red hair and freckles, projected several 
indies beyond tlic wristbands of liis scanty jacket; anil his gaunt 
misshapen legs terminated in a sort atpalmated foot — we can iind 
no other word expressive of its peculiar formatioii — which gave to 
the whole limb the appearance of an ingeniously contrived machine 
for crushing cockroaches or stopping a mouse in a corner. His 
scalp was thatciied, rather than clothed, with coarse red hair. 
And his face, — but how can we ever do justice to that inimitably 
expressive countenance ? — It was a face wliich, at first sight, gave 
one a lively idea of the Knight of the Eueful Countenance. There 
was the sallow complexion, the high check-bones, the capacious 
mouth, the interminable nose, and the solemn look of a Don 
Quixote. Yet, witli ail tliis, there were bnes of mirth lurking 
round the corners of the montli, a paviky expression in the eye, 
and an extraordinary power of motion in the extremity of the long 
proboscis, which, «hcii called into action, remlered the worthy 
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Doctor's face one of the most perfectly mirtli-iiispiring we have 
ever had the good fortune to meet with. 

Of his character we shall only say, that under this rough 
exterior our friend the Doctor carried a heart true as steel, and 
overflowing, not only with mirth, but with the unadulterated milk 
of human kindness. 

He was one of our oldest and most intimate friends : and we 
can safely say that, either as a boon companion, or a trusty firiend 
in the hour of need, we have never met the fellow to Long Jock 
Macphee. 

'' Indeed then, sir," replied the Doctor, glancing downwards 
towards his uncouth Hmbs, ^^thae same lang legs o' mine are no 
iU things at a pinch ; and in my opeenion are mair to be lippened 
till than the best spear amang tham a\ But, at the same time, I 
was muckle indebted to you, sir, for that bit lead ye put into the 
beast. It was just in the nick o^ time, for I was sair taigled 
wi' thae lang leather spats — thae leggins, as ye ca' them; — ^mair 
fit for an Indian savage than a Christian man. And the muckle 
beast was just at the grippin o' me when you cowpet her. Gude 
preserve us frae a' lang-nebbit things ! — it gars me grue to think 
oH I The wild ^grumph V ^ grumph V 'grumph V o' the ram- 
pawgin deevil just ahint me — and me expectin' every moment to 
feel her muckle white teeth play chack through my hurdies. Ay, 
ye may laugh, lads ; but, faith, it was nae laughin' sport to me — 
and that ye'll ken, the first time ony o' you tries a race wie ane 
o^ thae wild swine. They're just perfect deevils incarnate ! My 
certie I ye're waur aff wi' ane o' them than Tarn O'Shanter wi' Cutty 
Sark at his heels — for she only pou't aflf the gray meer's tail ; but 
faith, lads, it's your ain tail that's in danger when ye come to 
grips wi' a wild soo I" 

This speech of the Doctor's elicited a roar of laughter from his 
companions, in which he good-humouredly joined ; and the whole 
party, mounting their ponies, cantered over the hill to take up 
their positions for the next beat. 
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The Bcene ia now changed to one of those wild solitary valleys 
through which the superfluous water of the liills makes its escape, 
and rushes on its headlong course down the almost perpendicular 
side of the mountain. From hence the glowing plains of the 
Camatic are seen extended like a liviug map 8000 feet below the 
spectator. The valley itself presents a scene of wild and savage 
grandeur, contrasting beautifully with the luxuriant palm groves 
and voluptuous sunshine of the low country, over which the eye 
wanders, for many leagues, till it is lost in the dreamy indistinct- 
ness of the distance, where earth and sky become blended in a red 
fiery haze. Light fleecy clouds are hurried swiftly across the 
heavens, and shivered, as it were, against the craggy peaks of that 
granite mountain, which towers high amidst the region of storms, 
whilst all around ia hushed, silent, and motionless, as the sleep of 
infancy. The only sound which breaks the death-like stillness is 
the wild, unearthly cry of the great black monkey — a deep, loud 
"wooh I" " wooh !" which rising suddenly, and at long intervals, 
from the gloomy recesses of the wood, has a strange, starthng 
effect, and suggests to one's mind the idea of a stray satyr calling 
to his mates. 

Mansfield and Charles have just taken, up their position behind 
the shelter of a palmira bush. 

The former, accustomed to such scenes, is sitting with his 
ponderous rifle across his knee, his thumb resting on the cock, 
and his head turned a little on one side, watching, with the 
unwearied patience of an Indian hunter, to catch the faintest 
sound ; whilst the more romantic Charles, allowing his weapon 
to lie idly hy his side, gazes with rapture on the glorious view, 
and, if I am any judge of physiognomy, is tliinking more of his 
pretty Cousin than of the deer. 

The hounds have opened on the scent. 

" Down ! down ! — crouch like a panther ! " whispered Mans- 
field, seizing Charles by the arm, and pulling him more behind 
the shelter of the bush. " Do you rejnark that crackling amongst 
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the dry branches jnst below us P It is a deer^ and he will break 
at that opening where yon see a beaten path like a sheep-track. 
It is their regular run; keep your eye upon the spot^ and 
watch/^ 

'' I see him/^ whispered Charles^ cocking his rifle, and making 
a motion to rise. " I see his antlers moving above that bush of 
wild jessamine/^ 

'' Stay, stay, my boy — ^not so fast/^ replied Mansfield, smiling 
at the eagerness of his young companion. " It requires a little 
more experience than you have had, to judge whereabouts a stag's 
shoulder should lie, when nothing but the points of his horns are 
visible. Don^t fire till you can see his body. He is listening 
intently to the hounds, and does not observe us, so there is no 
hurry. Now then he moves — ^now \" 

A. sharp crack — a' dull plashing sound — the noble stag plunges 
madly — forward — and over, over, over he rolls, staining the green 
herbage with his life-blood, which gushes fast from a ragged hole 
in his side. 

Mansfield^s Peon springs forward with the bound of a tiger, 
and, muttering a short prayer, like a good Mussulman as he is, 
buries the long glittering blade of a hunting knife in the throat 
of his victim. The " stricken deer^' gasps painfully for breath — 
his wide nostril is distended — ^his bloodshot eye rolls wildly for a 
moment — ^his limbs quiver in the last agony — he heaves a long 
shuddering sigh, and— dies. 

This was the first deer that Charles had ever seen fall, and his 
heart smote him as he witnessed its dying struggles. 

Is not this a cruel amusement ? whispered conscience. Does 
not your savage nature relent as you see that graceful creature 
weltering in his blood, and, in the last agonies, bending his dark 
languid eye upon your face, as if asking. What have I done to 
deserve this ? Do you not almost wish that the fatal bullet had 
sped less truly to its mark ? 

Mansfield who had watched the working of his companion's 
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features, as he gazed on the djing stag, here interrupted him with 
a gentle tap on the shoulder, 

" I can read your thoughts, boj ; and they do credit to your 
heart. Even I, old sportsman aa I am, can aympatliise with you 
in a feeling which mauy men affect to call weakness, but wliich 
I consider a proof of a good heart, and one which no man need 
be ashamed to own. I can look unmoved on the dying straggles 
of the foaming boar. I even csperiunee a sort of savage satisfac- 
tion, as the last faint growl rattles in the throat of the surly bear ; 
and the expiring roar of the vanfjuished tiger is music in my ears. 
But I never yet slew a deer that a feeling of pity, auch as you 
now experience, did not immediately succeed the burst of exulta- 
tion which invariably accompanies a well-directed shot; and yet, 
the very next moment, I was exerting my utmost skill to accom- 
plish the death of some other animal, and felt all the disapjjoint- 
ment of a bafEled tiger if my ball did not take effect. Wc are 
strange unaccountable animals in this respect. But I am satisfied 
it is not cruelty — it is not a thirst for blood which inspires us 
with a love for the chase. No: it ia a far nobler feeling ;^ — a 
species of ambition — a love of enterprise; the pleasure arising 
from which depends entirely on the difficulties to be surmounted 
in the attainment of our object. What satisfaction, for instance, 
would it give a sportsman te be turned loose in a park, full of 
fallow deer, where, if shedding blood were his object, ho might 
gratify that propensity to his heart's content P None whatever. 
There are no difficulties to he surmounted, and be would loot 
upon himself in the light of a butcher. But after a long day's 
■talking through a Highland glen — after making a round of 
many weary miles to get the wind of the ever-watchful red deer — 
after creeping through the heather like a snake, and grinding his 
knees amongst the coarse gravel of a dry watercourse, — how 
breathless that moment of intense anxiety to the sportsman when 
he first ventures to raise his head above the sheltering bank, and 
finib the object of all his labour, a noble stag of ten tines, still 
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feeding in the very spot where he first observed him ! And, Oh ! 
the electric thrill of exultation, when the crack of his rifle is 
answered by that dull soft thvd^ grateful to the sportsman's ear 
as the voice of her he loves ; and the proud stag, bounding high 
into air, falls gasping on the bloody heath! — Bah I the sen- 
sations of a young lady on receiving her first proposal are nothing 
to this. But, hark ! the merry music of the hounds comes 
sweeping by us on the blast, and scatters all my romantic and 
moralising ideas to the four winds of heaven. Hurra V* 

But 'twere long to tell of all the deer that fell in the course 
of this beat. Suffice it to say that many proud autlered heads 
bowed before the unerring rifle of Mansfield ; and that the worthy 
Doctor expended more than his usual allowance of ammunition, 
with even less than his usual success. 

The party had assembled at luncheon by the time Mansfield 
and Charles joined them; and, as they approached, their ears 
were saluted by the loud tones of old Lorimer's voice, swearing, 
as usual, by ^^the beard of the Prophet,'' and '^the bones of his 
ancestors," while he vented his wrath, in no very measured terms, 
against the unfortunate Doctor. 

^^Well, you d — d long slip of anatomy, you expect to get 
something to line your ungodly maw, do you, after the good 
service you have done to-day ? Bones of my ancestors, man ! it 
might grumble long enough before you filled it with venison of 
your own killing, although, to do you justice, you are as good a 
shot at a venison-pasty as any one I know. Why, you vendor of 
ratsbane ! what the devil were you thinking of, to let all those 
deer pass you ? Fifteen shots have I seen you fire this blessed 
day — fifteen shots, by the beard of the Prophet ! — and not a hoof 
to show for them. Hang it, man, that last hind passed so close, 
you might have thrown salt on her tail, and yet, after four shots, 
away she went, bounding over the hills like a kangaroo, with half 
the pack at her heels ; and when we shall get them back again, 
the devil only knows. Speak, you misbegotten son of Esculapiusl 
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Why don't you speakj and let us hear what you have to say for 
yourself?" 

The Doctor, who was well accustomed to the old gentleman's 
eccentric ways, and knew him to be one of those privileged cha- 
racters who say and do whatever they like, without giving offence 
to any one, sat very coolly exploring the inmost recesses of a 
venison-pasty, whilst he listened with imperturbable gravity to 
this harangue. At length, bolting an enormous mouthful, and 
washing it down with a long pull at the brandy-j}anee, he thus 
rephed, still keeping his knife ready to resume his attack on the 
pasty. 

" Ca* cannie, sir ! — ca' cannie I For ony sake, dinua be puttin' 
yersell tliroughither that gaet. It's no good for the digestion. 
It's mischancie, sir, for a man o' your plethoric habit to be giving 
way to sic violent emotions sae soon after meals. Do you no 
ken, air, if s very apt to bring on a fit o' apoplexy ? — Gude 
preserve us ! but he's getting awfu' red in the face ! It's amaist 
black ! I'm thinkinj sir, I'll need to tak some blude frae you. 
Just bide a wee till I get my lance," continued the Doctor, cooUy 
turning up his sleeves, and pulling a lancet from his pocket, " I'll 
no be a crack." 

"You and your 'lance' be hanged!" roared the old gentle- 
man, trying to look fierce, but quite unable to suppress a iaugh. 
"Sit down, you vampire, and say your say without farther 
circumlocution." 

"Weel, then, sir," repHed the Doctor, eyeing a savoury 
morsel which he had just impaled on his fork; "AYeol, tlien, 
I'll just tell you, in three words, that it was your ain fault, and 
nae fault o' mine tliat sae mony o' the deer jinkit past me 
this same day." 

" My fault, sir ! how the devil do you make out that it was 
my fault?" 

"'Deed, then, Mr, Lorimer, it was just jour fault, and nae- 
body else's. Ye unll persist in garriu me sboot wi' a single 
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bullet^ and ane o^ thae bits o' rifles that let's nae mair crack than 
a pen-gun ; although Fve threippet on you, till Fm weariet, that 
I hae nae skill o' sic like new-fangled weapons^ and am no fit to 
hit a peat-stack wi' ane o' them. But just gie me a good honest 
fusee, wi' plenty o' pouther, to gar it tell against a body's cheek, 
and a nievefu' o' grit shot on the top o' that, and Til cation 
mysell to ding as mony staigs as ony o' you, — ^no exceptin' 
yoursell, sir; or that cliiel Mansfield, wha makes sic a phrase 
aboot his rifie gun, and his lang ranges. As to the lang ranges, 
m may be no kill a beast on the ither side o' ane o' thae glens, 
whare ye need the prospec-glass to see whether if s a dun deer or 
a grey soo ye'r firin' at. But, faith, there's no mony o' them 'ill 
gi' me the jink, if ance they come within a christianlike distance." 

What answer old Lorimer would have given to the Doctor's 
heretical plan of employing " plenty o' pouther, and a nievefu' o' 
grit shot," is unknown, although, I suspect, he was just on the 
point of consigning the Doctor and his fusee to the bottomless 
pit. But, luckily for them, Ishmail at this moment stepped 
forward, with his Usual profound salaam, to report that the stray 
hounds had been collected. 

The fragments of the luncheon were quickly disposed of, the 
cigars lighted, and the whole party moved off in the wake of 
Ishmail and his hounds, to beat that famous glen, below the 
Todak-Mund, which every Neilgherry sportsman must recollect, 
as being the favourite resort both of bears and tigers. 

It is rather a ravine than a glen — a deep rent in the side of the 
mountain, so narrow that the hght of day can hardly penetrate. 
The rocky sides rise abruptly to the height of 600 feet, rugged 
and splintered, as if torn asunder — and no doubt they have been 
— by some grand convulsion of nature. 

The bottom is clothed with an almost impenetrable underwood 
of tangled bamboo ; whilst along the sides a few gnarled, mis- 
shapen trees, chiefly rhododendrons, shoot out from amongst the 
crevices of the rocks, stretching their fantastic branches, all 
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glowing with scarlet flowers, across the ravine, and weaving their 
snake-like roots into every fissure which affords the slightest 
prospect of moisture ; their moss-grown bark, and distorted 
limbs, proving how hard a struggle they must have, to extract 
sufficient nourislmaent from the niggardly soil. 

The information which old Lorimer had received regarding the 
bear's man-eating propensities, made him more than ever anxious 
to insure his destruction. 

All the known outlets from the ravine were strongly guarded, 
and on every peak of rock, which commanded a good view, might 
be seen the motionless figure of a native, perched like some huge 
bird of prey, and wateliing, with eagle glance, to prevent the 
possibility of any animal stealing away unobsen'ed. 

All being stationed at their respective posts, the gallant 
Islimail contemplated the distribution of tlie forces with a grim 
smile of satisfaction, and fiercely twirling his long moustache, 
which curled upwards to his eyes, shouted, in a loud clear tone, 
to the dog-keepers, " Chur-do'." At the signal twenty impatient 
hounds bounded from the leash, and dashed into cover. 

" Have at him, my little tigers ! Whose dogs are we that lie 
should laugh at our beards P By the hump of the Holy Camel, he 
shall this day be made to eat dirt. Show your ugly snout, — meet 
me if you dare ! — come forth, you Kaffer^ — yon are afraid to eat 
bullets, you grey-headed bankhoot ! — T defile your mother's grave, 
and spit on your father's beard !" So saying, Ishmail drew his 
heavy tulwar, or native sword, — and ^Tapping his eumberbuud 
tightly round his left arm, to act as a shield in case of necessity, 
stalked, with an air of determined resolution, into the gloomy 
jungle. 

" There goes old Ishmail, with his wliiskers bristling like an 
enraged tiger-cat," exclaimed Mansfield, laughing, as he watched 
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him out at the point of the sworcL Hark ! they have found 
already/' 

Deep and angry now arose the baying of the hounds, firom the 
gloomy depths of the ravine, and wildly did the prolonged echoes 
reverberate the sound. But it was no longer the musical chime 
with which they swept along the hot scent of the flying deer. 

The sound was now stationary, and the short angry barking of 
the dogs was mingled with an occasional yell of pain, announcing 
that some unfortunate hound had suffered for his temerity, in 
attempting to close with his formidable antagonist. 

^' What an obstinate brute ! '^ exclaimed Mansfield, as he 
stretched forward over a projecting rock, in hopes of getting a 
glimpse of what was going on in the thick jungle below. '^ I 
never in my life met with a bear that stood so much bullying; 
they generally start at once, and make a running fight of it.'' 

A tremendous roar, followed by a despairing death-shriek, 
now arose with fearful distinctness above the confused baying and 
howling of the dogs. For a moment there was a death-like 
snence, as if every Hving thing had been paralysed by that voice 
of thimder. Then a strong rustling amongst the tangled bamboos, 
— a deep growl, mingled with a stifled throttling cry, — a faint 
groan, and again the baling of the hounds was resumed, but less 
eagerly than before, and in a whining, undecided tone, betwixt 
anger and fear. 

The shouting of the terrified beaters was now heard in all 
directions, and next moment many of them were seen rushing 
from the jungle, and scrambling up the face of the rocks; whilst, 
with frantic gestures, they waved to their companions below to 
fall back. 

" By heavens ! I thought so," shouted Mansfield, starting to 
his feet, and instinctively grasping his rifle, as the well-known 
roar of a tiger reached his ear. 

" Thought what ? " asked Charles, astonished at the unusual 
excitement of his stoical companion. 
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" Why, that we have caught a Tartar, that'a all ; — slipped the 
poor dogs at a tiger, instead of a lubberl)' old bear. Tliaiit God, 
the beaters are ait out of danger now, except the p{»or fellow 
whose death-shriek we heard, and he is, no doubt, bejond the 
leech's aid. But we must bestir ourselves, else the brute will not 
leave a hound alive." 

In the enthusiasm of the moment Mansfield had slung his rifle 
across his shoulder, and, in spite of the remonstrances of Charles, 
was about to attempt the desperate experiment of scrambling 
down the face of the rofk, and shooting the tiger in his lairj 
when his motions were arrested by the voice of Ishmail. 

" Stop, Saliib ! In the name of the holy Prophet, stop ! 
What madness has seized you?" sliouted the poor feDow in 
Hiudostance, as pauting and smeared with blood he scrambled 
painfiiUy to the top of the rock. 

" Ishmail, my hoy, you are wounded ! " exclaimed Mansfield, 
running towards him. " It was not you whom the tiger struck 
down just now ? " 

"No, Saliib. Men do not climb rocks after being knocked 
down by a tiger. It was poor Asmodiue, ray helper, whose cry 
you heard. I was standing close by him ; he received the weight 
of the blow, and is now amongst the Houries, praise be to Allah ! 
whilst I have escaped with a slight scratch on the shoulder." 

Here Ishmail pulled aside hia tattered garments, and exhibited 
a, wonnd, which looked as if inflicted by a gardener's rake, and 
from which the blood flowed in crimson streaks over his oily skin. 

"Faith, Master Islunail, that same slight scratch will require 
some square yards of Mr. M'Phee's plaster before you are in 
marching order again. But, Ishmail, what is to be done ? Is 
there no chance of driving the brute from his stronghohl ? " 

" Saliib, the tiger is no fool, he will not come out to eat your 
Highness's bullets." 

" But he is tearing the dogs to pieces, man ; and unless wc 
assist them, he will not leave one alive. I think I could manage 
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to get doTvn to that ledge of rock above him^ and shoot him as 
he lies/' 

" No, Sahib ; had that been possible he were dead ere now. 
I have examined the place well : he lies in a sort of cave directly 
under that ledge of rock, so that it is impossible to get a view of 
him, except from the level ground directly in his front. May 
dogs defile his father's beard ! he has chosen his ground well. 
Nothing but rockets can force him to leave it ; and, please Allah, 
it shall not be for want of rockets, if he lives to see the sun 
set to-morrow. But at present we must leave him. Sahib. It 
would be the act of a madman to attack him in his den/' 

'' But the dogs, Ishmail?" 

^' He will kill no more dogs. Sahib. Our three best hounds, 
the only ones who had courage to close with him, have been 
destroyed, and the others are only baying him at a prudent distance. 
They will be glad enough to leave him when they hear the recall 
sounded." 

" Alas ! poor Asmodine ! yours has been a cruel death. But 
it shall not go unrevenged." 

So said old Lorimer, as he turned from regarding the mangled 
corse of his faithful follower, and wiped a tear from his bronzed 
cheek. 

His companions had dragged the body from the jungle at the 
risk of their lives ; and the doctor, after examining the wounds, 
had just reported him dead. The remains of the poor fellow 
presented a ghastly spectacle, and a fearful example of the 
destructive powers of a tiger. The fore part of the skull was 
crushed in like an egg-shell, and evidently by the mere weight 
of the paw, for there was no mark on the head either of teeth or 
claws. The glazed, bloodshot eyes were forced from their sockets : 
and a thin stream of black blood flowed from each nostril, and 
trickled slowly down the sunken, lead-coloured cheeks. Besides 
this, it appeared that the tiger had seized him with his teeth ; 
the whole of the throat and the skin of the breast being torn 
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away, leaving the root of the tongue exposed, and the bare 
muBdes of the chest still quivering with convulsive twitches, 
although it was evident, from the nature of his wounds, that the 
poor fellow's death must have been almost instantaneous. 

" Bodney, Baeer, and Speaker killed. Sahib, and others badly 
wounded," said Ishmail, aa, with the important air of an officer 
on duty, he advanced to make his report, after having mustered 
the bounds. 

" Tlie devil fly away with these cursed tigers," replied Lorimer. 
"This makes seventeen hounds that I have lost by them since 
last May. Couple up the dogs, Ishmail ; I have not the heart to 
put tbem into eover again to-day. See that those which are 
wounded be carefully carried home in cumhlei/s, and have this 
poor fellow's body removed into camp. And now, gentlemen, 
we had better mount and jog homewards. We can do no more 
t-o-day ; but to-morrow" 

Here he raised his voice, shook his clenched fist, and stamping 
on the ground — 

" By the bones of my ancestors, if we live to see to-morrow, 
the infernal tiger shall pay dearly for this day's work. — Ishmail, 
you will see that there are plenty of fireworks provided." 

"Jo Eookam, Sahib," replied Islimail sternly; casting a side- 
long glance at his mangled shoulder, and grinding his teeth. 

"But the bear," asked Mansfield; "must we let him slip 
through our fingers, sir ? " 

" I am sorry to say, Mansfield, he has done so already. The 
scouts report that the brute stole away whilst we were tackhng 
the tiger, and he is, no doubt, far beyond our reach. — Burmah, 
my horae." 

Burmah, a little dark, square-built, bushy-whiskered Mahratta, 
approached, leading the powerful grey Arab horse wluch his 
master had ridden in the morning, now fresh and well groomed. 
And, as he patted the glossy arched neck of the noble animal, 
he addressed him in the most extravagant terms of endearment, 
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such as a nurse lavishes on her child; whilst the sagacious 
creature, as if grateful for his caresses, pricked his smaU ears, and 
rubbed his velvet muzzle against the naked shoulder of his groom. 

Most of the party had mounted, and the beaters were beginning 
to move off, bearing the mangled body of their companion slung 
on a bamboo, together with the wounded dogs, and as much of 
the game as they could conveniently carry; when Mansfield, who 
had for some minutes been gazing intently at a distant hill, 
shouted to his Peon, in a voice which made him start — 

" AbdaUah ! my spy-glass. — Quick, man, quick ! '' 

" What see you ? '' asked Lorimer. 

" CanH say exactly, sir ; but it looks devilish like our friend 
the bear.^' 

" Impossible, man ! He could never be such a fool as to take 
across that open line of country.^* 

'' By heavens ! it is though,^' cried Mansfield, with exultation, 
handing the glass to Lorimer ; " and on ground where we can 
ride him, too. He is making for the large wood above Nidi- 
wuttuiHi' But he has two long miles of open country before him, 
and thevdevil is in it if little 'Bundoolah' does not lay me along- 
side of him before he reaches it. Here^s at him, at all events. — 
AVho'UfoUow?'^ 

So saying, he sprang to the saddle, snatched a spear from one 
of the beaters, drove in his spurs, and sitting weU back, with a 
strong pull at " Bundoolah^s " head, dashed down the rocky hill- 
side at the top of his speed. 

Old Lorimer rode too heavy to attempt a racing pace over such 
breakneck ground. And the rest of the party, with the exception 
of Charles, being mounted on little, short-legged hill-ponies, had 
no chance. 

Charles, however, was well mounted, and his young blood 
boiled to rival the daring feats of Mansfield, the pride of the 
Mysore country. Glancing around bim in search of some 
weapon, his eye rested on the ornamented hilt of Ishmail^s sword. 
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" This will do famously," cried he, as Ishmail handed him his 
tulwar with an ironical smile, whicli seemed to say, " It will do all 
^our work as well as anj-thing else — a broomstick might serve 
your turn, for that matter," 

But this was lost upon Charles, who ejigerly clutched the sword, 
and waving it triumphantly round his head, rattled down the hill 
in hot pursuit of his companion. 

" You'll find that a queer tool to tackle a bear with, my 
hearty," shouted old Lorimer, laughing, as he and the rest of the 
party followed at a steady canter. 

Charles only answered by another wave of his sword, and an 
extra dig of the spurs. 

But we must follow Mansfield. 

The tremendous pace at which he rattled over the ground soon 
brought him up with the chase. He was now witliin fifty yards 
of the bear, who, finding that matters began to look serious, h'hs 
shambling along at his best pace, his foaming ja«'s distended, and 
his tongue lolling far out of his mouth. Three strides more would 
have brought him within spear's length. But "Bundoolah" 
began to show symptoms of distress. And there being no rival 
at hand to dispute with him the honour of the first spear, Mans- 
field pulled up for a moment, to let his panting horse gather fresh 
wind before going into action with an enemy who, in all probability, 
would try the mettle both of horse and rider. 

The epear which Mansfield had snatched up in his hurry was 
not exactly such a one as a sportsman would have selected from 
choice. It was a heavy unmanageable weapon headed with about 
half a ton of iron, well covered with rust, and not much sharper 
than the flute of an anchor. 

" A small touch of the file would do no harm here," thought 

Mansfield, as he felt the point with his finger, and thought of the 

razor-like edge of liis favourite liog-speai : " but ncvei' iiiind, I 

must only give it the more poKd^ey. Now then, ' Bundoolah,' 

i we'll try it." 
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So saying, he gathered up the reins, fixed himself well in the 
saddle, and closing his heels, the trusty ^'Bundoolah^' bounded 
forward like an antelope. A true son of the desert, he feared 
neither beast nor devil, and dashed up to the bear without hesita- 
tion, in spite of the growl of defiance with which he was saluted. 
Taking a steady pull at his horse^s head, and closing his left heel, 
ready to wheel off as the blow was struck, Mansfield poised his 
harpoon-like spear, and drove it with his whole strength into the 
broad back of his surly antagonist. 

"Thafs through your d — d black hide, tough though it be, 
else there^s no virtue in iron. — ^No, by the Prophet — ^no blood ! '^ 
and MaQsfield ground his teeth with vexation, as the blunted 
spear glanced off the bear's shaggy hide, only inflicting a slight 
scratch. The enraged brute turned on his pursuer with a 
tremendous roar. Quick as thought Mansfield wheeled off to 
avoid the charge; but in doing so his horse stumbled; and ere 
"Bundoolah'' could recover himself, the gigantic forepaws of the 
bear were clasped round his neck, his teeth firmly fixed in his 
throat, and horse and rider rolled together on the ground. 

At this critical moment Charles appeared in sight, thundering 
over the stones at headlong speed — ^his horse in a lather of foam, 
his bloody spurs driven home at every stride,— and his sword- 
blade fiashing in the sun, as he waved it over his head. 

Half mad with excitement, the impetuous boy never dreamt of 
gathering his horse together as he neared the bear, but dashed at 
him at speed, and with a slackened rein. The consequence was, 
that the animal — terrified by the smell of blood, and the piteous 
groaning of poor " Bundoolah,'' as he lay gasping in the deadly 
embrace of the bear — bounded suddenly to one side, reared up on 
end, and spun round. Charles, although a good horseman, was 
taken by surprise, lost his balance, and fell. Nothing daunted, 
however, he instantly scrambled to his feet, rushed towards the 
bear, who still continued to hold down the struggling horse, and 
bu/ied his sword up to the hilt in his body. 
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The wounded monster quitted tlie horse, and rushed, oj)en- 
moiithed, at his new assailant. Cliarles sprang back to avoid the 
first rush, and watching his opportunity, when the bear reared on 
his Mnd legs, plunged the sword deep into his chest. Fortunately 
for C3iarles it pierced his heart. The enoraious brute fell heavily 
forward : a stream of blood gushed from his mouth ; and the 
nmch-dreaded bear, the man-eater, the monarch of the rocky glen, 
lay at the feet of his conqueror, a liarmless mass of black fur and 
bear's grease, 

" Hurra ! " shouted Mansficldj who was just beginning to 
recover from the stunning effects of his fall, and had raised him- 
self on his elbow, "killed him, by the Prophet ! and killed him 
well, too — Charles, you are a lucky dog ; I would have given a 
month's pay to have struck that blow. But you may thank your 
good stars that you happened to touch his heart, for these infernal 
bears have as many lives as a cat, and had you stabbed him in 
any other part, he would have had your head half way down liis 
throat before I could have come to your assistance. However, 
all's well that ends well — so lend me a hand to rise, Charles. — 
Hal confound it, how stiff I am ! I verily believe ' Bundoolah ' 
must have rolled over me, for I feel as if my back were broken." 
Mansfield, although stunned and severely bruised, had escaped 
all seriona injury, and was quit* fresh by the time the rest of the 
party came up. 

" Ishmail's old tultcar has proved a better weapon for ' tackling' 
the bear than you expected, my venerable uncle," cried Charles, 
pointing with an air of triumph to the dead brute. 

"Ishmail's iulmar! — AVliy, you little bantam-cock, you don't 
pretend to say that you killed the bear ? " 

"And why not?" replied Charles coolly wiping the bloody 
sword, and returning it to Islunail, 

" The devil you did ! but how did you manage it ? — and 
what was Mansfield about with his spear ? It was wont to be a 
deadly one." 



I 
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'^ It played me Mse this time, however/' And Mansfield 
proceeded to relate the particulars of the adventure. In the 
meantime the Doctor was stooping over the dead bear, and 
examining the tremendous muscular development of his limbs 
with great interest. 

" Od, but ifs an awftf-like beast/^ muttered he, half solilo- 
quising. *^Did ony leevin ever see the like o' thae fore-paws — 
the/re as grit as my waist, and fit to squeeze the life out o* a 
bull, let alone a Christian. And to think o' that bit slip o' a 
laddy fechten him wi' a sword ! — Od, it^s just past belief — ^it 
minds me o' the story o' Dauvid and Goly-o'-Grath.^' 

The rest of the party having duly admired the size of the bear, 
the length of his claws, and the richness of his fur, there was 
nothing further to be said on the subject ; so **boot and saddle'' 
was the word. A spare pony was provided for Mansfield,— poor 
' Bundoolah' being too severely wounded to be fit for work — and in 
five minutes they were all cantering homewards. Night had 
closed in before they reached the Cantonm^it, and the chilly 
mountain-breeze whistled bleak and cheerless through the 
woods. But a good dinner and a bright fire awaited them — and 
one there was who fondly hoped that the smile of beauty would 
greet his return ; so with light hearts they pushed merrily forward, 
smoking their cigars, and talking over the adventures of the day. 

We remarked, that evening, that Master Charles succeeded in 
getting up a very comfortable fiirtation with the blooming Kate; 
and from the sunny smile which danced in her deep blue eye, 
and played around her pretty mouth, as she listened to his half- 
whispered conversation, we felt satisfied that the flaming account 
of his exploits, given by Mansfidd at dinner, had not been lost 
upon her. 

Charles retired to rest with his head and heart brimful of love; 
and that night his pillow was beset by fleeting visions of blue 
eyes and bear-skins, tigers, turtle-doves, and true love-knots. 
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A TIGEE HUNT ON THE NEILGHEREY HILLS. 

' IL\.T tlie devil brmgi you lierc" ' 

evclaimed old Lonmer, as Islimail, 

armed to the teeth, advanced to 

hold the stimip whdst he mounted 

his horse , " I tliought Dr M'Phee 

liad orderid jou tokeepjouibtd " 

' He did «o, Sjhib , but I could 

not rest There is blood between 

that tiger and me, ind luy wounJij 

_^_ will not he'd tdl I lime been 

re\cnf;ed on him ATitli the per 

mission of jiiur Uylmtss, I mu'^t \\\\k. a hiud in his 

death/' 

"Well, well, so be it, you blood thirsty old Pigan, and nmcii 
good may it do \ou But iti all prepared? — ha\c pleiitj of 
fireworks been sent to the ground'* — and has the mvme bten 
watched during the night ?" 

"Tiie slaves of jour Highness never sleep, Sakih. Our best 
scouts have been on the watch ever since sunset ycstcrdnj ; a 
mouse could not pass them unobserved ; and I mysell' hiivc seen 
that there are plenty of fireworks prepared. By the Holy 
Prophet ! it shall not be for want of fire if he beats us this 
tinie." 



^ 
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'^ Good ! — Then mount and follow us/' 

The sun was just peeping over the hill-tops as our party came 
in sight of the ravine, where they had left the tiger the evening 
before. Under the shelter of a large tree, a group of natives, 
who had been relieved from their cheerless watch, sat enveloped 
in their dark cumbleys, couching round the embers of a wood fire, 
and shivering with cold, as they handed from one to another the 
sociable kallioon, the never-failing comfort, and almost only 
luxury of the temperate Hindoo. 

'^ These poor fellows have had a cold night's work,'' remarked 
old Lorimer, as the natives rose to salute him ; '^ but never mind, 
we shall soon find employment for them, that will warm their 
blood, else I'm mistaken. Here, Ayapah, what news of the tiger? 
Have you marked him in?" 

"Ho, Sahih^' replied Ayapah, bringing the palms of his hands 
together, and raising them to his forehead, as in the attitude of 
prayer, "the tiger awaits your Highness's pleasure. — He shall 
eat buUets." 

" Where is he ? In this ravine ? " 

"No, Sahih. He killed a bullock last night, and is now 
lying in a small ravine close to the Todah Mund^ 

"All the better; we shall have less trouble in driving him out. 
Ayapah, show us the way." 

Ayapah shook the dew from his cnmbleyy drew his cumberbund 
more tightly round his loins, thrust a long hunting-knife into his 
belt, and, grasping his matchlock, led the way down a rocky path 
which crossed the large ravine, in the direction of the Ibdah 
Mund. 

"Are not these a fine race of men?" remarked Mansfield, as 
they approached the village, pointing to a group of Todaha who 
were lounging about with the bold careless air of independent 
mountaineers. 

" How different is their manner from that of the effeminate 
Hindoos ! You see they are perfectly respectful, and salute us 
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with a gentle inclination of the head ; but there is notliing cring- 
ing or timid in their mode of doing bo, Tliey are too dignified 
even to evince curiosity, which they consider womanisli, iiud 
appear to be almost unconscious of our presence. Look at that 
line venerable old patriarch leaning against his hut, which appears 
hardly large enough to contain him; liis high and strongly- 
marked features bear the native stump of dignity, whilst his 
finely-formed head, covered with a profusion of short curling hair, 
and the lower part of his face ahnost concealed by his enormous 
whiskers and long flowing beard, might serve as models for a 
bust of Hercules." 

"They ate indeed a noble race of people," replied Charles, 
"and not only their appearance, but their dress, is perfectly 
classical. That single web of coarse cloth, thrown around them 
in graceful folds, is exactly the Itoman toga." 

" And here comes a Homau matron," added Mansfield, point- 
ing to a very handsome Todah woman, who approacJied them, 
followed by a laughing group of naked children. She was dressed 
in a web of cloth, similar to that worn by the men, but arranged 
so as to conceal more of the person. Her complexion was not 
much darker than that of an Italian, and her skin so transparent, 
that the blue veins could be distinctly traced under it. Her long 
silky hair, the arrangement of which had evidently cost her some 
little trouble, hung in flowing ringlets over her shoulders, and 
her only ornaments were some heavy bracelets formed of brass. 
Her easy, natural, yet graceful carriage was that of a true child 
of nature, ignorant of crime, and happy in her ignorance; whilst 
her clear haael eye, beaming with confidence and innocent sim- 
plicity, formed a striking contrast to the dark rolling voluptuous 
orbs of the more coy beauties of the plain. She displayed none 
of the haughty reserve so remarkable in the men; but coming up 
to the party, with a smihng air, began, like a true daughter of 
Eve, to talk with great energy, laugliing and gesticulating all the 
time, and appearing perfectly satisfied with herseU"; allliough it 
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was evident, jfrom the manner of her hearers, that they did not 
understand a single word she said. 

''Who would have supposed that this pretty young creature is 
the wife of ten or a dozen husbands ?'' remarked Mansfield. 

''The wife of a dozen husbands T* exclaimed Charles, in 
astonishment. "Why, Mansfield, you are laughing at me. 
A plurality of wives is bad enough, — ^but whoever heard of a 
plurality of husbands ? The thing is impossible/^ 

"Both possible and true,'' replied Mansfield. "All these 
men, whom you see lounging about, are her husbands. The law 
of the TodaJis allows but one wife to the inhabitants of each 
village j and, till within the last few years, a still more barbarous 
custom existed amongst them, that of destroying all the female 
children except one, which was reared to supply the place of the 
mother. I am happy to say, however, that Government has 
succeeded in putting a stop to this horrible system of infanticide. 
You may remark that there are now as many female as male 
children, and as these grow up, the plurality of husbands wiU no 
doubt gradually fall into disuse." 

" Now, then, lads,'' exclaimed old Lorimer, bustling up with 
his heavy rifle across his shoulder, " let's to work, and see who'll 
win the tiger-skin. Bones of my ancestors, boys, I never saw so 
pretty a place to kill a tiger ! — but come and see — I think I 
have arranged it so that he can hardly slip through our fingers." 

The place into which the tiger had been marked was a small 
ravine at the back of the village; the tangled brushwood, which 
grew out of the sides, meeting over it, in the form of an arch, so 
as to exclude the rays of the sun even at mid-day. A few large 
trees grew along the banks, perched upon which the sportsmen 
might defy the rage of their formidable enemy ; and the ground, 
for several hundred yards on each side, was open, and free from 
brushwood, so that the tiger could not possibly break cover 
without exposing himself to a murderous fire. 

" Now, then, gentlemen, we have no time to lose," cried 
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Lorimer, "you must each climb into one of these trees : lalimail 
and his gang will scour the ravine with rockets, and the moment 
the tiger is afoot you will be good enough to give the alarm, that 
the beaters may fall back to the shelter of the village. As to 
you, Father Long-legs," addressing the Doctor, " I beg that you 
will keep your eyes open, and try for once to shoot like a gentle- 
man. By the beard of the Propliet ! if you allow the tiger to 
pass, as you did the deer yesterday, I shall be tempted to send 
you a messenger from old ' Kill-devil,' that will make you jump 
off your perch like an electrified frog." 

" Hoot toot ! Maister Lorimcr, but you're awfu' raised like 
Ihis momin'," replied the Doctor, grinning like an ogre 1 " I'm 
thinkin ye'r turnin' daft on our hands a' tliegether. To speak o' 
knockiii' a daccnt man aff the top o' a tree like a hoody-craw ! — 
Shooting an M.D. wi' aa little ceremony as if he were a muckle 
black ape ! — Od sir, you're no canny — you're waur than the tiger 
himsell — I'll just specl up, and Ije out o' your reach, afore the 
deevle gets the upper hand o' you." 

So saying, the Doctor sprang to the nearest tree, into which 
he climbed with wonderful agility ; and having perched himself, 
astride, on a comfortable branch, sat dangling his long legs, and 
grinning defiance like an overgrown baboon. The rest of the 
party followed Ids example, and were soon perched on the various 
trees which skirted the ravine. Old Lorimcr alone remained on 
foot, being too unwieldy to attempt such feats of agility. 

" What do you intend to do, sir?" intjuired Mansfield, 
billing him from a tree; "you are not going to remain on foot, 
Ittyou?" 

" Not exactly on foot," replied Lorimer, " T intend to sit on 
that bush;" pointing to one, on a little rising ground about two 
Wdred yards from the ravine. "I shall look on, and if you 
sU miss the tiger, I shall be ready to wipe your eye — so mind 
jour hits," 
" You don't mean to say you will trust yourself on that bush ! " 
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exclaimed Mansfield in astomshment, ^^Why it is not three 
feet from the ground — and if the tiger charges, you are perfectly 
at his mercy/' 

" It is not exactly the most desirable seat in the world/' replied 
the Old Gentleman, laughing; ^^but it is better than nothing. 
The tiger is less likely to charge me there than if I were on foot. 
And supposing he does come at me, I must just trust to Providence 
and old ' KiU-devil/ as I have often done before. Here, Ishmail, 
throw a cumbley over it, to keep out the thorns, and help me to 
get up. So, so ! — ^that's very comfortable — ^now then, my rifle, 
and then to work. Don't spare the rockets — singe his whiskers 
for him, the blackguard." 

Ishmail grinned a fiendish smile as he moved off to obey 
his orders. 

The bush which Lorimer had selected for his seat was one of 
those thorny shrubs which, growing in round isolated masses, 
become so densely matted and interwoven together as to afford 
an excellent seat, and, when covered by a thick blanket, to defend 
one from the thorns, is almost as comfortable as an air-cushion. 
On the top of this sat old Lorimer, much to the amusement of 
his young companions, with his legs crossed under him, and his 
rifle resting on his knees, looking perfectly happy, and very much 
like the figure of a Chinese Mandarin on a mantle-piece. 

Whizz ! — crack ! — away goes a rocket darting through the 
tangled brushwood in a zigzag course, like a fiery serpent. 

It is answered by a tremendous roar, which makes the earth 
tremble. 

Hurra ! a whole volley of rockets sweep the ravine, hke a storm 
of fire. Now then he must show himself. Nothing but a 
salamander can stand this. Every rifle is cocked, and every eye 
strained to catch a glimpse of the skulking savage. 

^' Look out ! he is afoot ! " shouted Mansfield, as a low growl 
and a rustling in the bottom of the ravine announced that the 
tiger was at hand. " Be ready for a start, Ishmail, and see that 
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all the beaters make a rush for the village the moment he shows 
himself." 

Again all was hushed in hreathless silence, but no tiger 
appeared. 

" Confound the skulking brute ! " roared old Lorimer, kolcMng 
about on the top of his bush in an ngouy of impatience. "Blaze 
away, Isbmail, give him more fire, man ; blow the cowardly beast 
to the devil ! " 

Again a shower of rockets swept the ra\-ine from end to end. 
Again the beaters rent the air with their shouts, but still no tiger. 
Ishmail actually foamed with rage, and Mansfield, unable longer 
to curb his impatience, sprang from the tree. 

" I see how it is," cried he, snorting hie a war-horse. " He 
has got iuto a cave again, as these rascally hill tigers always do, 
when they can. But though it be deep as Hell and dark as 
Erebus, I'll have him out. Here, my hearties, lend a hand to 
rat awsj some of these bushes, that wc may see what we are 
ibottt," 

Kie bashes having been partly cleared away, so as to admit 
sufficient daylight, Mansfield cautiously descended into the ra\inc, 
closely followed by the trusty Ishmail. After a short search they 
iscovered a small cave in the bank of the ravine, the entrance to 
'hieh was about four feet from the ground. 

" He must have taken shelter here," remarked Mansfield ; " and 
11 so, it strikes me I shall be able to manage him. The entrance 
to the cave being so high above the ground, I can peep in with- 
out showing anything but my head ; and if I can only catch the 
gWe of his eyes, I think I can plant a ball between them before 
Whaa time to make up his mind for a charge." 

" It is a dangerous experiment," replied Ishmail, shaking his 
head, "but your fortune is great. Sahib; the tigers tremble at 

Ijonr presence ; we shall try it," 
"Not both of us, Islunail; you can be of no service to me 
tete; I must attempt it alone. But do you go and withdraw 
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the beaters to a safe distance^ and tell the gentlemen to be ready 
to pour in a volley in case he should charge/' 

Ishmail felt much inclined to grumble at this arrangement^ 
which prevented his sharing in the adventure. But he well knew 
that Mansfield's orders were not to be disputed, and accordingly 
withdrew, muttering prayers, and invoking the aid of the Prophet 
in his behalf. 

Mansfield having removed the caps from his rifle, to ascertam 
that the powder was well up in the tubes, replaced them with 
fresh ones, so as to prevent the possibility of his weapon missing 
fire. He then crept quietly along till he was right under the 
cave, and raising his head, peeped cautiously into the gloomy 
recess. At first all was impenetrable darkness ; but as his eye 
became gradually accustomed to the subdued light, he perceived 
two bright green orbs glaring upon him from the inmost recess 
of the cavern. • 

" Now then for a steady hand,'' thought Mansfield, as he 
slowly raised himself so as to bring his rifle to bear. A low surly 
growl announced that the tiger was on the alert, and a certain 
impatient switching of the tail, which invariably precedes a charge, 
did not escape the practised ear of Mansfield. 

Full well he knew there was no time to be lost. Quickly but 
steadily the heavy rifle was raised to his shoulder, his finger was 
on the trigger — another instant would have sent a two-ounce ball 
crashing through. the tiger's skull, when a terrific roar burst from 
the cave — a huge mass of yellow fur shot over his head as if 
projected from some powerful engine — ^the rifle exploded in the 
air, and our hero found himself sprawling on his back in the 
bottom of the ravine, and, strange to say, unhurt. 

With one bound the tiger gained the top of the opposite 
bank, and bursting through the tangled brushwood, started 
across the open ground at racing speed. A shower of balls 
saluted him as he made his appearance, but not; a single shot 
took effect. 
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The only chance now remained with oltt Lorimerj and every eye 
was fixed upon him as "Kill-devil" was slowly raised, and the 
sight brought to bear upon the tiger. 

" Noo then," exclaimed the Doctor, twisting his features into the 
most extraordinary contortions, and wriggling about on his perch in 
a perfect ecstasy of excitement, " Noo then, Maister Lorimer, 
noo, sir, for the love o' goodness haud straight. Od's my life, if 
yon mjss him noo, we'll never see mair of him, ! man, tak a 
goodvizzy; 0! sir. — Hurra! — he's deed — he's deed,"- — shouted 
the Doctor, almost screaming with delight, as " Kill-devil" poured 
forth its deadly contents, and the wounded tiger, uttering a shrill 
roar, bounded high into the air, and rolled over. But this 
triumphant shout was clianged to a groan of horror, as tlie 
enraged brute again scrambled to liis feet, and dashed with 
terrific bounds towards the hush on which Lorimer was seated. 

Again his rifle was raised with the coolness of desp.iir — again 
the report was answered by a short angry roar, announcing that 
the ball had taken effect, but the tiger only dashed forward witli 
increased speed. Nothing now can save him — every rifle has 
been discharged — tluee bounds more, and poor old Lorimer is a 
mangled corse. The tiger has gathered himself together for tlic 
last spring — Charles can bear it no longer, but burying liis face 
in his bands, groans aloud. Ha ! he's down— it's all over — No ! 
—hark to that shot — 'tis Mansfield's rifle — the ragged bullet 
wiiistles through the air, and the tiger, rearing up to bis full 
Wght, tails hack gasping in the last agonies 

A simidtaneous shout of triumph burst from the I'^embled 
ttnltitude as Mansfield stepped from the ra(ine, anil, dropping' 
lie butt-end of his rifle to the ground, drew a Ions breath hkt 
inewho has just had a heavy load of anxietj removed from !u= 
mind. 

" My blessing on you, for a trusty companion," murmured he, 
fegarding his favourite weapon with a look of affection, as if it 
Iiad been a living creature — " You ha\e stood mv friend in inany 
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a hard pinch, but never before did you put forth your beauties in 
so good a cause. There was life and death on that shot. I had 
but one barrel left, and had I failed — ^it makes me shudder to 
think what that poor old man would now have been.^^ 

The moment it was ascertained that the tiger was fairly unable 
to rise, the beaters and villagers rushed down in a body to glut 
their eyes with the dying struggles of their vanquished foe; and 
many were the curses and maledictions showered upon the 
expiring tyrant, as he lay, terrible even in death, still glaring 
fiercely on his tormentors, and making feeble attempts to growl, 
whilst the frothy blood bubbled in his throat, and choked his 
dying sobs. 

^' God bless you, my boy !^' exclaimed old Lorimer, grasping 
Mansfield's hand in both of his, and squeezing it hard, whilst the 
tear of gratitude dimmed his eyes. " I have not words to thank 
you as I could wish, but I feel it — I feel it in the bottom of my 
heart. And my poor dear motherless child will bless you, and 
pray for you, whilst she lives, for having saved her old father 
from a cruel death.*' 

Mansfield blushed like a bashful maiden at hearing the praises 
which were lavished upon him from all sides, and turned way to 
hide his confusion, whilst he busied himself, with more than usual 
care, in reloading his rifle. 

^^ Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense,*' cried he at last ; " what a fuss you 
all make about knocking over a tiger. Why it was not much of 
a shot, after all, although it happened to be put in at a lucky 
moment. Any one of you might have done the same had your 
rifles been loaded.'* 

" Fm no just so sure o* that," remarked the Doctor, with a 
pawhey leer. " There are some of us no* just that good at the 
lang ranges, and yon was a deevle of a lang range. But be the 
shot good, or be it bad, it saved the life o* the best friend I hae 
on earth, although he did threaten, no* half an hour ago, to ding- 
me aff the tree like a pyat; and for that same I shall hae »- 
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respect for you, and your rifle gun, and your laug ranges, till my 
deein day. So gie'a your hand, my trusty Wend, and my blessing 
go vi' you," 

In the meantime Ishmail, who had dispatched the tiger by 
firing a matchlock into his head, was busily employed, with a 
lighted match, in singeing off his whiskers. 

"How do you like that, you sulky-looking old lanlcfwat?" 
muttered Ishmail, as he squatt-ed in front of the dead tiger, 
singeing away with great industry, " You little thought, half an 
hour ago, that you should have me for a barber ; hut I've got 
you by the beard now, and the de\Tl a bristle sliall I leave on your 
ugly snout. Tfo, no, I had trouble enough with you when ahvCj 
imd have no fancy to be haunted by your ghost now that you 
are dead."* 

Ishmail having finished the singeing operation to his entire 
satisfaction, the dead tiger was placed upon a cart drawn Ly four 
bullocks, and driven off towards the Cantonment, followed by a 
crowd of natives, blowing horns, beating drums, and shouting 
forth the praises of the victor. 

' The natives of India bftve a superstittoua belief that, uuless the wliiakers 
of a tiger be ainged off directly after lio ia killed, hie ghost will hauut tlioeo 
^ b&ve caused his denth. 
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THE OLD FOBEST EAKOEE. 



DEEH-STALKING, AND 



IBX SHOOTING, ON 1 
HIU^. 



i NEILOHEBKT 




^OW much of romance, and di 
tradition is associated with the 
very word, " Deer !" 

Does it not, {Jentle B«ader, 
conjure up before thee many a 
legend of the olden time — ^many a 
scene of ancient chivalry ? — The 
Douglas and the Percy ? — The 
bloody field of Chevy Chase ?— 
The ancient Forests of our Kmgs ? 
Eobin Hood and hia merry men? 
— Shakspeare, and the mad pranks of his youth P 

We can hardly fancy the most phlegmatic alderman, gazing on 
a fet haunch, without thinking of honest Jack Falstaff, and 
"Windsor Forest ; and remembering that, in all ages, the deer has 
been the theme of Poets' song — the gMne of Kings. 

As Huchj we have a regard for "the bonny dun-deer" above all 
other animals of the chase. We look npon hi i r i as a noble 
animal of ancient family. And ve never behold bJTn wandering 
over his wild domains, with the lofty bearing of a feudal Baron, 
that a certain feeling of respect does not creep over us. 

There are many Indian field-sports, in which we have played 
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our partj of a grander and more excitiug nature tlian tliat of deer- 
stalking; but tUere are none to wliicli we lookback witb greater 
pleasure. We have certain romantic ideas connected witb tbis 
sport, wbicb we do not associate with any other, and which we 
can only trace to the sublime nature of the scenery amidst which 
it has been enjoyed, coupled with the silent, solitary character of 
the sport itself; for we liave ever agreed in thinking, with the 
quaint old author of " The Treatyse of FysTiynge Kyth an Angle," 
that, in deer- stalking, as in the "gentle craft," — "JFftannsye 
purpoos to go on. your dyaportes, ye shall not desyre greUy many 
persons wyth you" 

Dearly did we love those solitary rambles among tlie wild 
hills ; nor did we ever miss, or seet for any society but our own 
thoughts. And dearly do we now love to look back to the happy 
days we bave spent in " hunting of the deer." To remember 
lifliv we have watched liim with his herd, feeding in some lone 
glen; — or looming tbrougb the mist like a grey spectre; — or 
cutting the sky-line, like a sculptured image, on the pinnacle of 
* mountain, where he keeps his watch, at break of day, scanning 
the surrounding bills with jealous eye. "We love to remember 
W the royal hart hath led us many a weary mile, in the exciting 
cinit€Bt of man's reason against the unerring instinct of the 
brate;— OUT manceuvres, foiled by the keen vision, and exquisite 
sense of smell, which nature has bestowed upon the stag for his 
protection, and which he uses with the skill of a consummate 
general ;— the wild scenes through which we bave followed the 
eWe, far away from the haunts of man, where no sound is beard 
but the plash of the distant waterlali, and the sighing of the i^ind 
tlitough the long rank grass ; — ^the pure air of the mountains 
bracing the nerves, and setting fatigue at deiiance. 

Mile alter mile have we thus passed over in the heart-stirring ■ 

pirsoit, — hour after hour has thus flown by, equally unheeded, — H 

^ the shades of night have closed around ns, and the wailing cry H 
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of the jackall lias warned us to retrace our weary steps over the 
moonlit hills. 

So great an enthusiast are we in the art of deer-stalking, that 
we look upon it as the poetry of hunting. It is a pursuit which 
calls forth all the energies of the hunter's mind as well as of his 
body : it is a campaign in miniature ; it is a study for a general; 
and it is a sport which, if followed in a proper spirit, with due 
moderation, and by a person of tolerably cultivated tastes^ 
ought to make the solitary deer-stalker, not only a wiser but a 
better man. 

We have never gazed upon the glorious works of nature with 
such profound feelings of reverence, and gratitude towards the 
beneficent Creator of all things, as, when sitting alone on a wild 
hiU side, in the warm twilight of a tropical evening, surrounded 
by all that is grand and beautiful in mountain scenery, we have 
watched the wary deer feeding securely in the green valley below; 
and, by means of that wonderful instinct which their mercifol 
Creator has bestowed upon them, defying the utmost skill of man 
to approach them. We have never sat down to a sumptuously 
covered table, with half the feeling of gratitude towards Him who 
gives us our daily bread, that we have, in our solitary tent, to a 
frugal supper of broiled venison, earned with the sweat of our 
brow. And never have we retired to rest in a happier frame of 
mind, or enjoyed more balmy slumber, than after the successful 
termination of a hard da/s deer-stalking. 

It has often proved a subject of wonder to us, that this sport 
of deer-stalking, in spite of the many charms which it possesses in 
our eyes, finds so few followers amongst the sportsmen of India. 

We have known hundreds of men who rode well to hog, who 
were undeniable rifle shots, who were good sportsmen in every 
respect, and who used to prove the life and soul of our merry 
parties in the jungle ; but, amongst those, we could point out but 
few who had poetry enough — or perhaps foolish romance enough 
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— in their composition, to appreciate tlie deiiglits of the solitary 
deer- stalker's life, 

Indeed, amongst all out sporting friends — if we except our 
brother, who was, and still is, a perfect enthusiast — Mtinsfield 
was the only one who could fully sympathise with us in our ardent 
love for tliis sport. He was an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; 
he understood the poetrj' of the thing ; anil much as he had 
distinguished himself in the various manly field-sports of India, — 
much as he enjoyed the society of his brother sportsmen, — much 
as his society was courted by them, — he never appeared so much 
in his element, as when following a shy old stag through the 
soKtary wilds of the Neilgherry Hills — and no man knew better 
than he how to do so with success. 

It was therefore with no small feeling of satisfaction, that he 
Hailed himself of a quiet day, aft^r the encounter with the tiger, 
lo initiate his young friend Charles into the mysteries of liis 
ferourite pursuit. 

The ground selected for this day's sport was Chenykoiioor, — 
a spot amongst the Ghats, on the edge of the hills, which, ou 
iiccount of the extreme difficulty of the ground, and its remote- 
ness from the cantonment of Ootacamund, was httle known, and 
ksa frequented, by any one except the stanch deer-stalker Mana- 
Md himself. 

It still wanted more than an hour of daylight, when Charles, 
who, partly owing to the cold — for this was the first night he 
had passed under canvass on the hills— and partly from ovcr- 
Mliiety, had enjoyed but broken slumbers, started from his liard 
(amp bed, and roused Mansfield out of a sound sleep. 

The full moon had, for tJie hist hour, been shining on the 
joang sportsman's face, and the bellowing voice of the old 
st^, calling from liiil to hill, was a temptation he could no 
longer resist. 

Mansfield, delighted at the ardour of his young companion, 
'juickly obeyed the summons j — and, having ascertaiiied tliat 
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Charles was properly clothed in the sober habiliments of a deer- 
stalker, the two sportsmen, followed by Mansfield's favourite 
Pern, Ayapah, proceeded, over the moonlit hills, towards the 
edge of the Ghats. 

Here, by rights, the sportsmen onght to have separated, each 
taking his own beat; but Charles being a novice in the art, it 
was necessary, on this occasion, that he and Mansfield should 
keep together. 

Dayhght was beginning to appear, as they reached the ground, 
where Mansfield expected to find deer; and the occasional bellow 
of a stag afforded welcome evidence that his expectations would 
not be disappointed. But the hills were enveloped in so dense a 
mist, that no object could be distinguished ; and the sportsmen 
sat down, in silence, to await its clearing off. 

By slow degrees, the white curtain rose, gradually unclothing 
a conical hill in front, till all was bare, except the rocky summit, 
on which the vapour hung like a silver veil. And now, through 
the grey mist, on the very pinnacle of the highest peak, loomed 
forth a shadowy outline, like the dim ghost of a gigantic deer. 

Mansfield laid his hand gently upon the arm of his companion, 
and both crouched low upon the ground. 

As the sun rose behind the sleeping mountains, its rays shot 
through the fog, dispersing it like magic, and a flood of crimson 
light struck full upon a noble stag. From a mere shadow, he 
now stood forth in bold relief, his stately form and wide-spreading 
antlers showing so vividly distinct against the sky-line, that dis- 
tance was forgotten, and Charles could have sworn that the wild 
jealous glance of his eye met his, as they watched each other. 

After making a rapid survey of the surrounding ground, 
Mansfield shook his head. 

^' I fear, Charley my boy, he is too old a soldier for us. — He 
has taken up so commanding a position that there is little chance 
of our getting near him ; but we may try.'' 

So saying, Mansfield arose, for there was no means of effectually 
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concealing themselves, and began to saunter off carelessly, in an 
opposite direction to where the deer stood, in hopes that, by so 
doing, they might be enabled to make a wide detour, and approach 
him under cover of the hill. 

The stag did not attempt to leave his post ; but stood watching 
their motions, turning as if on a pivot, so as to keep his head 
always towards them, tiH a mass of rock concealed them from 
his view, when he took the alarm j and, on again coming in 
sight of the conical lullj the sportsmen found its rocky summit 
mitenanted. 

" I thought so," remarked Mansfield, looking somewhat dis- 
appointed, for the stag had exhibited a pair of antlers, such as 
evea he had seldom had the good fortune to meet with. " But 
never mind; there are plenty more good heads where that one 
cime from ; we shall have blood on the knife yet before night." 

The fog bad, by this time, rolled away from the hills, leaving 
a clear blue sky over head. But some hundred feet below the 
spfetators, as they stood upon the edge of the Gkal, a level mass 
of white vapour extended to the horizon, from whiidi tlie rays of the 
sun were reflected with intense brilliancy, as if the hills had been 
atutonnded by an interminable desert of frozen snow. Slowly, and 
imperceptibly, the dense mass of vapour yielded to the increasing 
lieat, till the features of the plain below could be faintly traced, 
as if through a curtain of thick gauze. Another moment, and 
'he veil was rent asunder; — the thin sheet of cloud was broken 
into detached masses, which evaporated with the rapidity of steam ; 
and the glowing scenery of the low country, its varied features 
linindled into Lilliputian proportions, and bathed in glowing 
aiinshine, burst upon the sight, like a bright vision of fairy-iand. 
The effect was magical; and so wrapped in admiration was 
CliarUs, that Mansfield was obliged more than onee to repeat Iiis 
ffarmng whistle, before he became aware that the keen deer- 
stalker was already on the top of a rising ground, at some distance, 
eiirefally sweeping the horizon witli liis telescope, 
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" There," said Mansfield, placing the glass in the hands of his 
companion, and pointing to a range of lulls about two miles off, 
" take a look, and tell me what you see." 

Charles looked in the direction indicated, threw down the glass, 
jumped to his feet, and began capering about in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

"A whole herd of deer, by all that is beautiful! — Glome, 
Mansfield — come — ^let^s be at them at once ! " 

So saying, the eager young sportsman snatched up his rifle, and 
set off, at a trot, in the direction of the deer. 

Hark, back ! — Hark, back ! " exclaimed Mansfield, laughing. 
Not so fast, youngster. There are two or three things to be 
considered before we proceed any farther. Pray can you tell me 
from what point the wind blows this fine fresh morning ? " 

" The wind 1 " replied Charles, looking a good deal astonished, 
and glancing around, as if to make out the points of the compass. 
'' Why, I can hardly tell. I should think it was somewhere about 
south-east. But what has the wind got to do with it ? " 

" The points of the compass, indeed, have not much to do with 
it," replied Mansfield, smiling. " But had you followed the hne 
you were taking, you would have found, to your cost, that the 
direction of the wind, with reference to the position of the game, 
is a trifling circumstance worth attending to in deer-stalking. Do 
you not perceive that the wind blows directly from where we 
stand, towards the deer ? " 

" To be sure I do. But what of that ? " 

" Simply this : that were we to attempt to approach them from 
this side, with every advantage of ground in our favour, we should 
see the whole herd toss up their noses, and gallop off, before we 
were within haK a mile of them. The wonderfully acute sense of 
smell possessed by the deer, is the thing of all others to be 
guarded against in stalking. We must get round them, and 
approach them, up the wind, even if it costs us a da/s march to 
accomplish our object." 
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The nature of tlie ground was favourable for stalking, and 
Mansfield soon gained a position from whence the deer might be 
approached without alarming their keen sense of smell. There 
still remained much diffleultj in approaching them unseen. But 
long experience had given to Mansfield a correctness of eye, an 
almost instinctive faculty of availing himself of the slightest 
inequality of ground, which few deer-stalkers ever attain, and, 
after surmounting innumerable difficulties, the sportsmen at 
length found themselves under cover of a little hillock behind 
which the deer were feeding. 

Here the sportsmen halted ; and Mansfield motioned to Charles 
to remove the caps from liis rifle, and replace them by fresh ones, 
in ease they might have become damp in creeping tlirough tlie 
long grass. 

All being ready, Mansfield crawled, on hands and knees, to 
the top of the hillock, and, lying flat upon the ground, peeped 
cautiously into the little valley beyond. There were the herd, still 
at feed, and well within range. Mansfield eould have picked off 
any one of them. But nothing met his eye save long-eared, timid- 
looking hinds, who might thank their stars they were not over- 
looked by ^pot-hunter. 

Mansfield was too good a sportsman to shoot game merely for 
the sake of boasting, afterwards, that he had killed a certain 
number in a certain time — as, we regret to say, is too often the 
case anaong men who aspire to that character — and made it a rule 
never to kOl a hind except when deer were scarce, and his people 
in want of food. 

Charles being a promising pupil, and one in whose sporting 
education he took a pride, Mansfield thought this a good oppor- 
tnnity to impress upon the mind of the young sportsman a useful 
lesson of coolness, forbearance, and mercy ; and although Charles, 
more than once, attempted to raise his rifle — ^keeping his eyes all 
the time riveted upon the hinds, with a longing, loving look, such 
as a young pointer casts upon a dead bird, which, although close 
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under his nose, he does not dare to touch, — ^Mansfield was inexor- 
able, and held him down with a grasp, against which it was in 
vain to contend. 

The wily deer-stalker knew well that where so many hinds were 
congregated, there must be a stag at no great distance, and 
therefore remained perfectly still, allowing them to feed on 
quietly, whilst he watched their graceful motions, and stored 
his mind with characteristic attitudes to be introduced at some 
future period in his drawings. 

Presently the hinds began to look about, and one of them called. 

Now he knew their lord was coming — and a slight motion of 
the hand made Charles aware of the fact. 

The rifle was silently cocked, and next moment the young 
sportsman had brought his sight to bear upon the bristling 
shoulder of a royal stag, as he slowly emerged from a thicket of 
gigantic fern. 

It was the identical stag they had first seen, and attempted, 
in vain, to stalk. Mansfield recognised his noble head at a glance. 

The ragged bullet sped hissing through the air, and the hinds, 
startled by the report of the rifle, scampered off in wild confusion. 
The stag made one sickly reel, but immediately recovered himself, 
and followed them with blood bubbling from a wound in the 
shoulder. Mansfield fired, right and left, and planted two balls 
in his side before he was out of range, but without any apparent 
effect upon the enormous brute, who rattled down the Ghat, 
without a stagger, clattering over the rocks like a cart-horse. 

The difBculty now was how to proceed. A young hand would 
naturally have followed the wounded deer, who, with three large 
balls through his body, could not be expected to go far. But 
Mansfield was well aware of the extraordinary tenacity of life 
possessed by this species of deer, and also knew that, if followed, 
he would pursue his downward course, as long as life remained, 
and probably be lost in the heavy forest jungle which encircles 
the base of the hills. And yet, if allowed to get out of sights he 
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would as probably be lost amongst the high fern and lemon-grassi, 
or in one of the _deep wooded ravmes with which the country 
abounded. Fortimately, however, the elevated position occupied 
by the hunters gave them an advantage, of which no man knew 
better than Mansfield liow to avail himself; and, by skilful 
maiiceuvriiig, he managed to creep from point to point, keeping 
the wounded deer in sight without frightening liim, or driving 
him into the low country. 

The stag, finding he was not pursued, and never having seen 
the hunters from the first, soon stopped. 

But he was in a very ticklish position, and Mansfield felt that 
his utmost generalship must now be called into play — for if 
frightened, or missed, that noble stag was lost to him for ever. 
The animal was by this time more than lialf way down the Ghat, 
with a clear run below him into the heavy forest jungle, — and a few 
hundred yards beyond him was a dark and dangerous ravine, for 
which he was evidently making, and from which, if he once gained 
its sanctuary, there was little chance of ever recovering him, 

Desiring Charles and the Teon to remain perfectly quiet, 
Mansfield, with a rifle in each hand, began to creep down the 
Bteep descent, with the stealthy pace of a panther. 

About a hundred and fifty yards from the spot where the 
wottuded deer stood gazing stupidly around liim, there grew a 
small clump of stunted date trees, which did not escape the 
practised eye of the deer-stalker : this was the point at which he 
aimed, and, by dint of creeping on hauda and knees, he at last 
succeeded in getting behind it. 

Stopping for a moment to draw breath, Mansfield brought his 
heavy two-ounce rifle to bear upon the shaggy neck ot the stag, 
and fired, Down dropped his noble head, and s, stream of blood 
gushed from liis throat, but stilt he stood firm. 

Now for the double rifle. One hall crashed through his lib-, 
another plunged iiito his shoulder, — he onl) winci'd, and before 
Mansfield could reload he was ofl', making for the deep ranne 
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before alluded to. But his gallant heart was sinking — ^his 
strength failed him before he reached the stronghold. He halted^ 
and stood tottering beneath the shade of a tree. 

The stag was now so close to the ravine that Mansfield did not 
dare to venture on a long shot, at three hundred yards, for fear 
of missing him, and thfe nature of the ground would not admit of 
his approaching any nearer. 

For a full hour, by his watch, Mansfield kept sentry over his 
quarry, expecting every moment to see him drop. His heart 
smote him as he marked the laborious breathing of the poor 
animal. He felt disgusted with himself — as every one must have 
felt who has been forced to have recourse to such a scene of 
butchery in securing his game — ^and almost wished that the first 
shot had never been fired. But it was now too late to retract. 
The death of the poor animal was inevitable, and the sooner he 
was put out of pain the better. 

Once the stag lay down, and then Mansfield fancied all was 
over; but he rose again, and having ascertained, by the aid of his 
glass, that the animal was gaining strength, rather than getting 
weaker, he determined upon risking a long shot. 

The first ball feU short; the second hit, bringmg the animal 
on his knees. But the stag immediately regained his footing — 
made a rush, rather than a run — and disappeared in the dark 
ravine, for which he had been making from the first. 

And this with seven balls through his body ! ! 

Now we are aware that what we have just narrated must appear 
to the reader very lijie an Indian story, and if he doubts our 
veracity we can hardly blame him. We have only to say that 
every particular was noted down on the spot, and that we have 
related them word for word as they occurred. 

Tired and dispirited, Mansfield abandoned the pursuit, and 
retraced his weary steps towards the place where he had left his 
companions. 

Ayapah, one of the most indefatigable Shikarees we ever knew, 
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now volunteered to undertake the foclora hope of retrieving the 
Bounded deer. A council of war having been held on the 
subjectj it was settled that he should descend the GAa( by a rather 
dangerous path, which would enable him to reach the bottom of 
the ravine, taking a rifle with him to dispatch the stag if he found 
him : whilst the two sportsmen watched above in case he should 
move. 

Another anxious hour passed. At length the trusty Appah 
was seen to reach the foot of the G/iat in safety ; he descended 
into the ravine; and, next momentj a faint report amiounced that 
the death shot had been administered. 

As previously arranged, the two sportsmen set off to the 
nearest burgher village to procure people to carry home the deer; 
and by two o'clock the noblest pair of antlers, which now grace 
tlie walls of our Sanctum, were hanging from the jiole of Mans- 
field's tent, and a dozen happy villagers were trudging lionic, 
under a welcome load of venison. 

Ayapah reported that he hail found the stag dying, under n 
rock, but that he got upon his legt^, and made a feeble attempt 
to charge before he fell, 

Terily, there is no more gallant brute iii Tiature than a 
Neilgherry stag.* 

After partaking of some luncheon, the sportsmen again sallied 
forth. 

As it was still too early in the day for deer to be again at feed 
— the only time there is much chance of finding them, mtliout 
hounds, in a country abounding with such strong cover, Mansfield 
took a new line, proceeding to a wild precipitous part of the 
Ghais, which he knew to be frequented by a herd of that rare 
Buimal the ibex of the Neilgherries. If the reader be a naturalist, 
he may perhaps find it worth while to glance at the description of H 

this animal given in our notes. ^| 

The heat had, by this time, become oppressive. The wild H 

I * For n descriytiun of this noble 3i>ecio3 of deer aee iiutea. ^^| 
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animals had all retired for shelter to the dark woods and deep 
rannes. And, even with the aid of the telescope, not a Hving 
thing could be seen over the wide extent of country, which the 
elevated position of the hunters enabled them to command. 

They had already scrambled along the precipitous face of the 
Ghats for several weary miles : now following a narrow deer- 
track; now descending to avoid a bluff headland of rock, or an 
impenetrable ravine ; and now climbing painfully up the dry bed 
of a mountain torrent, filled with loose round stones, whichrolled 
from under the feet at every step, and went thundering down the 
side of the mountain, rendering the ascent both difficult and 
dangerous. 

Charles, unaccustomed to such severe exercise, was beginning 
to exhibit evident symptoms of fatigue, and to moralise on the 
folly of risking one's precious neck for the sake of an ibex, when 
Mansfield suddenly stopped ; and, laying his hand upon the arm 
of his companion, pointed, silently, towards a lofty crag, some 
thousand feet above them, upon the pinnacle of which, between 
them and the sky, stood a noble male ibex, the watchful sentinel 
of his herd. 

The distance was so great, and the animal so perfectly 
motionless, that Charles fancied they had not been observed, and 
instinctively crouched behind the nearest rock. 

It is too late to attempt concealment,'' remarked Mansfield. 

There is no more vigilant sentry than an old buck ibex, and 
m engage that fellow had his eye upon us long before we 
observed him. But, sharp as he is, I think I can show you how 
to circumvent him, provided you are a tolerable cragsman, and 
can stand another hour's climbing." 

Charles, whose spirits had rallied at the sight of game, declared 
himself ready for anything. 

"Follow me, then," said Mansfield; "and look well to your 
footing, for we have some dangerous ground to pass over." 

The great point, in approaching ibex, is to get above them. 
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From belowj it is impossible for the moat skilful stalier to elude 
their vigilance ; but they rarely, or never look above, to guard 
against danger. Mansfield was well aware of this peculiarity, and 
knew that if lie could once get out of sight, without alarming the 
watchful sentinel, liis knowledge of the ground would enable him 
to reach a point above the game, from whence, with a little care, 
and attention to the direction of the wind, he could easilv 
approach within shot. 

Without attempting to conceal themselves, the two sportsmen 
moved off, directly away from the ibex, taking a course which 
enabled the watchful animal to keep them in sight for nearly a 
mile ; when, having ascertained, by means of his telescope, that 
the suspicious sentinel was lulled into fatal security, Mansfield 
suddenly dived into the bed of a dry watercourse, and began to 
ascend the steep face of the Ghat with all dihgence. It was a 
weary climb to the top, and, in many parts, exceedingly dangerous. 
But excitement enabled the sportsmen to overcome difficulties, 
which, in cold blood, would liave been considered insurmountable, 
and, after an hour of severe toil, they found themselves safely 
landed on the top of the cliffs. 

"Now I" exclaimed Mansfield, throwing himself upon the 
grass, and indulging in a low chuckle of satisfaction, as iie M'iped 
away the bi^ drops of perspiration, which fell from his forehead 
like rain, "I think we have circumvented that old rogue at last; 
and, if he has not left his post, I can bring you near enough to 
distinguish his wb'skers," 

Mansfield's correct eye enabled him, at a glance, to recognise 
that portion of the cliff, which he had marked from below as 
overhanging the position of the ibex ; and, tlie direction of tlic 
wind being favourable, it was reached without diificulty. 

Lying flat upon the ground, the two sportsmen now crawled to 
tlie edge of the precipice, and, peeping cautiously over, beheld a 
aight which amply repaid them for their toil. Dhectly under 
tliem fifteen ibex w{'re feeding amongst the ledges of rock, and. 
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on the same peak where they had first observed him, the shaggy 
old buck still kept his post, watchful as ever, but quite unconscious 
of the danger which threatened him from above. 

'* Take him in the head/' — whispered Mansfield. — " He is not 
above fifty yards off.^^ 

Charles, resting his rifle on the edge of the cliff, took a steady 
aim and fired. — ^The sentinel buck, in the last agony, sprung, 
with a convulsive bound, from his giddy post, and down, down, 
down he shot, cleaving the air like a bird, in his headlong descent, 
till he fell, a shattered mass, among the pointed rocks, a thousand 
feet below. 

The remainder of the herd, startled by the shot, and missing 
their leader, skipped about from ledge to ledge, and from point 
to point, trying in vain to discover from whence the danger pro- 
ceeded. One sprung upon the very rock from whence the 
unfortunate sentinel had so suddenly been dislodged, and actually 
stared Mansfield in the face. He had hardly secured his footing, 
before a two-ounce ball crashed through his head. But he too, 
reeling from his lofty pedestal, took the awful leap, and, after 
bounding from crag to crag, was lost, for ever, in one of those 
wild chasms where the foot neither of man nor beast has ever 
dared to tread. Quick as lightning, the second barrel was dis- 
charged amongst the startled herd, and a fine buck fell dead 
without a struggle, at the same moment that the nearest female 
dropped from a narrow ledge, shot through the heart by Charles. 

This fresh disaster appeared to open the eyes of the bewildered 
animals. The leader, looking upwards, uttered his shrill note of 
alarm, and away rattled the wild herd, taking their own narrow 
path — ^it looked a mere line — along the dark face of the scarped 
precipice, where it appeared hardly possible even for a bird to 
find footing. Along this fearful road, the ibex pursued thdr 
course, at headlong speed, skipping, like winged creatures, from 
crag to crag, till they had reached a place of safety; when form- 
ing in line, with an old hoary patriarch at their head^ they cast 
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one wfld glance at their baffled pursuers^ and moved off, at a 
more sober pace^ to some hr distant haunt. 

Bopes having been procured from the neighbouring village^ a 
Burgher was induced^ by the promise of some venison^ to venture 
down the precipice, and the two ibex last shot were slung up, 
after some difficulty. The others — as is too often the case in 
ibex shooting — ^had fallen far beyond the reach of man, and were 
idactantly abandoned to the vultures. 

Mansfield having congratulated Charles on the good success of 
his first attempt in the difficult and dangerous sport of ibex 
shooting, and having refreshed him, after his labours, with a 
moathfdl of brandy and water, of which he stood in much need, 
the game was left in charge of the villagers, who agreed to carry 
it to the tent, and the sportsmen strolled towards home by a 
circoitous route, keeping a good look-out for deer as they 
went along* 

The sun was now getting low, and the wild cry of the pea- 
fowl arose firom the wooded valleys ; but no deer were yet visible. 
Soon, however, the distant bellowing of a stag was heard, echoing 
amongst the silent hills. This was a sure sign that the deer 
were moving out to feed, and Mansfield now proceeded, with 
great circumspection, scanning the hills with his glass, and 
peeping cautiously over every rising ground, before venturing to 
show himself. Once or twice a hind started from amongst the 
long fern, almost at the feet of the sportsmen. But Charles 
having been previously cautioned by Mansfield not to fire at any- 
thing but stags, they were allowed to go off unharmed. At 
lengthy on turning the abrupt shoulder of a hiU, a crash was 
heard, proceeding from a thicket below, and next moment the 
head of a fine stag appeared, forcing his way through the tangled 
brushwood, and tossing the branches aside with his sweeping 
antlers. He was far out of range, so the two sportsmen crouched 
behind a rock, and watched his proceedings in silence. 

Having cast his jealous eye around, and apparently satisfied 

f2 
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himself that aU was right, the majestic animal began to graze, 
feeding up slowly towards the hnnters, and lazily brushing off 
the flies with his horns. Half an hour had thus passed, and the 
stag had approached within about a hundred and eighty yards of 
Mansfield's place of concealm^, when he suddenly appeared to 
scent danger on the wind, and threw up his head with a wild 
snort. It was answered by the sharp report of Mansfield's rifle, 
and the stag drawing himseK together with a convulsive shudder, 
dropped apparently quite dead. 

He was about to press the trigger of the second barrel, when 
his Peon gave an alarm that deer were passing behind, and Mans- 
field ran round the hill to intercept them : but he was too late, 
and when he returned the stag was still lying in the same spot 
where he had fallen. 

Ten minutes having now elapsed since the first shot had been 
fired, during which the stag had never shown any symptoms of 
life, Mansfield thought it needless to make a target of his body ; 
but drawing his hunting knife walked towards him. 

Having to cross two deep ravines, before he reached the stag, 
Mansfield took the precaution of leaving Charles and the Peon to 
watch, in case, by any chance, he should come to life again ; and 
it was well he did so, for he had not got more than half way, 
when a shout from the Peon, and the sharp report of a rifle, 
announced that the stag was once more upon his legs. Mansfield 
rushed forward, and was just in time for a snap shot, as the 
animal was disappearing, at a smart gallop, ov'er the ridge of a 
hill. Down he came again, but rose in an instant and trotted off. 

Leaving his discharged rifle, Mansfield gave chase, armed with 
his long hunting knife, and soon came up with the quarry, for 
he was sick and faint from the effects of the last shot. 
. The wounded stag, finding himseK imable to escape, turned 
in despair, and stood at bay. His mouth was besmeared with 
foam, and his bloodshot eye rolled savagely as he lowered his 
head for a charge. On he came with mane erect. Mansfield, 
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^lo watched his motions with the eye of a hawk, stepped uimbly 
aside to avoid the deadly stroke of his horiij and drove the hunt- 
ing knife, up to the hiltj in his chest. One vigorous struggle 
Separated them ; and away went the stag, actually splashing the 
bushes with his blood, yet facing a ateep hill, at a pace which 
left Mansfield, dead beat, far behind. But he could not go far. 
He reeled — staggered — made one desperate effort to reach a dark 
ravine — and dropped dead upon the brink. 

By the time this deer was broken up, the sun had already set, 
and the sportsmen — after having tied a handkerchief to his horns, 
to prevent the wild dogs from attacking the carcase during the 
night — made the best of their way towards the tent. 

Darkness succeeded sunset with that rapidity peculiar to a 
tropical climate, and the wailing notes of the jackall came sweep- 
ing by them on the night wind, before they had proceeded half a 
mile over the hills. 

It was already so dark that objects could no longer be distiu- 
gnished at the distance of a hundred yards, and Charles had just 
called the attention of Mansfield to the beautiful effect of the full 
moon, which was rising behind a rocky hili before them, when 
suddenly, as if by magic, the figure of a noble stag, which had 
hitherto been shrouded in darkness, rose between them and the 
light, and remained perfectly motionless, his graceful form thrown 
out strongly against the red disk of the moon, like a figiu-e 
reflected by a magic lantern. 

Mansfield slowly raised his rifle, the fine sight of which, being 
opposed to the light, showed as clear as if it had been noon-day. 

The sharp report was answered by a fiendish yell from the 
startled jackalls — and the form of the stag, sinking apparently 
into the ground, disappeared as suddenly, as if it had, indeed, 
been only a phantom. The baU had passed through his heart, 
and he died without a struggle. 

The moon was now sldning, cold and bright, over the wild 
GAaU. By her pale light the Imnters performed the last offices 
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to the departed, and, strapping his glorious head upon Ajapah's 
back, they struck out over the hills, and soon reached the welcome 
shelter of their tent. 

After enjoying a hearty supper of broiled venison, and discuss- 
ing the events of the day over a cup of hot coffee, and a sociable 
cigar, the wearied hunters retired to rest with Kght hearts, and 
the pleasing reflection that the produce of their da/s sport had 
supplied a whole Burgher village with a week's supply of animal 
food, which to these poor people is the greatest of all luxuries. 

Gentle Eeader, if you wish to enjoy deer-stalking in perfection, 
and without restraint, go to the Neilgherry Hills ! 
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replied MansiSeld ; '^ all I recollect is hearing a roar, seeing some 
large object fly ovetr my head, and finding myself sprawling at the 
bottom of the ravine, with one barrel of my rifle discharged. I 
must confess it was a fool-hardy attempt on my part, and I have 
got out of the scrape much better than I deserved. I received a 
lesson in my early days, which ought to have taught me prudence, 
and made me cautious of attacking anything in the shape of a 
tiger for the rest of my life.^^ 

'' May I ask what that was ? " inquired Charles, who now began 
to take a deep interest in Mansfield's anecdotes of jungle warfare. 

" It is a melancholy story, and one which, even now, I cannot 
think of without a feeling of remorse for my folly. But I shall 
tell it you, as it may prove a good lesson, and prevent your being 
guilty of any such rash act, in the commencement of your jungle 
campaign. It happened soon after my arrival in this country, 
when I was yet a boy, and, like all Griffins, addicted to the vice 
of pot-hunting, or, as your worthy Uncle emphatically terms it, 
thistle-whijiping, 

^^One fine morning I was following my usual avocation, 
attended only by a Moorish boy, who had charge of my dogs, — 
a fine game little fellow, about twelve years of age, — and a few 
cockers. The boy and his dogs beat the bushes vigorously; quail 
and partridge were plentiful ; and in spite of my missing every 
second shot, my bag was beginning to fill rapidly. I fancied 
myself a very Nimrod, and continued to load and fire with 
unwearied industry and great delectation. In the midst of our 
sport, a large panther sprang from the bushes; and, strange to 
say, took to flight, followed by my pack of yelping curs, till they 
drove him into a cave, on the side of a rocky hill, at no great 
distance. T had never before seen anything in the shape of a 
tiger, and was struck dumb with astonishment. Not so my little 
Moor boy. He was the son of a famous Shikaree, and although 1 
believe he had never seen a tiger any more than myself, he had 
often heard his father talk of his exploits amongst the wild beasts 
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of the forest : he knew me to be a Griffin, and liia little heart 
swelled with the proud con3cioTisne3s of superior knowledge 
in woodcraft. 

" ' Suppose, Master, please,' said he, drawing himself up, and 
assuming an air of immense importance, ' I show Sahib how to 
kill that tiger. I know very well Imrrak shikar business.' 

" In my simpHcity I looked upon the daring Httle imp, who 
talked thus confidently of killing a panther, with a degree of 
respect almost amounting to awe : and, without hesitation, put 
myself under his guidance, 

"According to his directions, I extracted the shot from my 
gun, and reloaded it with some bullets, which I happened to have 
in my pocket, 

" ' Now then,' exclaimed my ^qmu^ Shikaree, as he placed me 
behind the shelter of a large stone, directly in front of the cave ! 
'now then, I show Sakib how to make tiger come. Sahib make 
tiger eat plenty halls; that proper shikar business.' So saying, 
he marched directly up to the entrance of the cave, and began to 
pelt the tiger with stones, abusing him , at the same time, in choice 
Hindostanee slang. 

"Sure enough this did make 'tiger come' with a vengeance. 
The enraged brute, uttering a shrill roar, darted from tlie cave, 
seized the poor boy by the back of the neck, threw him over his 
shoulder, and dashed down the liill like t thunderbolt. My blood 
curdled at the sight ; but I iustinctn ely fired, and, I suppose, hit 
the beast, for he instantly dropped the boy, who rolled into a dark 
ravine at the foot of the hiU. Tlie panther having disappeared in 
the neighbouriiig jungle, I descended into the ri\ine to look after 
poor little ' Kheder.' There he lay, weltering in blood, dreadfully 
mangled, and evidently in i dying state, but still quite sen'iihle 
The gallant httle fellow neier uttered a complaint, but fising his 
large black eyes steadily on my countenance, as it lie could there 
read bis fate, asked in a faint tone of \oice for some water I 
was stooping down to colltct -ome in niv hit, when I « ji -itartlcd 
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by a surly growl and the noise of some animal snuffing amongst 
the brushwood, which closed over my head, and almost excluded 
the light of day. It was the panther, who had returned. My 
first impulse was to fly, and leave the boy to his fate. But poor 
' Kheder,' seeing my intention, fixed his glassy eyes upon me with 
an imploring look which cut me to the heart, and made me blush 
for very shame. Kneeling by his side, I raised his head, wiped 
the bloody froth from his parched lips, and poured a few drops of 
water down his throat. This appeared to revive him. 

" ' You have not killed the tiger, Sakib/ said he, speaking in 
Hindostanee : ' I am sorry for that. 1 should like to have sent 
his skin to my Father. But you will tell him, SaAib, that I died 
like a Shikaree, I was not afraid of the tiger : I never cried out 
when I felt his teeth crunching through my bones. No ! I stuck 
my knife in him twice. See ! that is tiger's blood ! ' and his 
glazing eye flashed wildly for a moment, as he held up a bloody 
knife, which he clutched firmly in his right hand. ' My Father 
will be proud to hear this. But my poor Mother will cry much, 
and her heart will turn to water, when she hears .that I am dead.' 

^' And here, for the first time, the hot tears began to trickle 
down his cheeks. For a few minutes he remained motionless, 
with his eyes closed, and the big drops stealing, slowly and 
silently, through the long silken eye-lashes. But, suddenly 
starting up, with his eyes bursting from their sockets, and gasping 
painfully for breath, he screamed, in a fit of delirium, 

'^ ^ The tiger has seized me again ! — save me. Sahib, save me !— 
I feel his teeth in my throat ! my breath is stopped ! — ah ! — 
ah ! ' — ^he gasped like a person drowning, his eyes turned in his 
head till nothing but the white was visible — his jaws became firmly 
locked — a cold shudder ran through his limbs — and the gallant 
little ' Kheder ' fell back in my arms a corpse. 

'^I was young then, and unused to witness death; and that 
scene has made an impression on my mind which will never 
be obliterated. 
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"Ail this time tlie panther continued to pace up and down the 
edge of the ravine, nearly on a level with mj head, growling 
fearfuUy, and, ever and anon, poking his snout into the buslies, 
and SDufling at me, as if debating with himself whether or not he 
should jump down. The bushes were so tliiek that he could not 
ilistinguish me through them, and it is to this cireumstuuce that I 
attribute my escape ; for the panther, hke the tiger, is a remaik- 
ably suspicious animal, and, fearful of a trap, seldom veutures to 
spring upon his prey, if a bush or other impediment iuten'enes 
between them. 

" For a full hour I remained m this dreadful sfate of suspense ; 
and during that fearful hour, many were the good resolves I made 
against tiger-hunting. But, hke many other good resolves, they 
w«e made only to be broken on the first tempting opportunity. 

" The panther, at last, as if tired of keeping watch, walked 
quietly off ; aud I escaped to tell the tale, which I trust will prove 
a warning to you. Master Charles, and to all other Gri^iis who 
may ehauce to hear it." 

"Eh ! Captain Mansfield, but that's an awfu' afl'ectin' story," 
exclaimed the Doctor, inhaling an euonnous pinch of snufl' ; " the 
death o' that puir bit laddy gar't the tears come info my een, and 
amaist set rac greetin'. I wondur, sir, it hasna' had some effect 
in making" you a wee thing mair wiselike. But I'm tbiukin' 
you're waur than ever. Od, man, it's just frightsome to see the 
■way your een glance, when ony thing comes across you, to set 
jour birse up. By your leave, sir, you're just a perfect maniac 
for the time being. As true as death, it gar't me grue to see the 
wild demented look ye had, you day, when ye gaed into tlie glen 
after the tigre. What will yon do, sir, when ye gang liouie, 
whare ye'll hae nae tigres nor wdd soos to hunt ? Think o' that, 
sir. Od, ye'll no be chancy ! I expect to hear o' your ridin' 
aboot the country wi' a pot-lid on youi head like Don Quixote, 
speario' the puir folks' sivine wi' the cook's spit ; or maybe 
I creepin' up ahint a ddte, and takiu' a shot af a brindled stirk, M 
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amang the bushes, in mistake for a tigre. And, noo that I think 
o't, Fm no just sure that you'll be able to remain in the airmy. 
Na, sir, you canna' do't. You'll need to sell oot — and you'd 
better do't afore ye get amang your Preens and expose yoursel'. 
Ye ken, sir, when ye gang hame, the grenadiers '11 get back the 
bearskin caps ; and the smell o' the bear's fur on a hot day 'H raise 
your corruption, and set you demented. Ye'll begin first to snu£f 
and snort, the way you did the day when the tigre wadna come out. 
And then you'll cry out to the Commanding Offisher, ^Look out, 
sir ! look out ! — ^the bear's afoot — I smell him ! ' And then — 
and then — ^hoot, fie, sir, it 'ill never do ; you maunna gang hame, 
on nae account ; you maun get an exchange, without loss of time. 
If ance ye gang to England, they'll hae you in a straight jacket, 
wi' your head shaved, and spinnin' about in a big creel, hung frae 
the tap o' the room, for a' the world like a rattan in a wire cage, 
afore you're twenty-four hours on shore." 

^' You be hanged ! " cried Mansfield, unable longer to keep his 
gravity, and bursting into a loud laugh. 

The Doctor grinned mightily at his own conceit, exhibiting a 
set of yellow teeth, which, barring the colour, might have been 
envied by a wolf ; and following the example of Mansfield and 
Charles, spurred his horse into a canter. 

Our friends had, by this time, accompUshed more than half the 
descent ; and a remarkable change was already perceptible, not 
only in the temperature of the air, but in the scenery and in the 
natural productions. The cloth dress, which had been found 
necessary in the bracing chmate of the hills, now began to feel 
oppressive to the wearer. The rhododendron trees, wild jessamine, 
and high-waving fern, wliich had hitherto clothed the sides of the 
hills, gave place to stunted bamboo and dwarf palmyra bushes ; 
whilst turtle doves, tookans, parroquets, and other tropical 
birds, unknown on the summit of the hills, began to make 
their appearance. 

As they continued to descend, the heat, and the tropical 
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character of the scenery, gradually increased; till, at the foot of 
the pass, the road suddenly plunged into the great forest jungle 
which encircles the hills : that wilderness of trees, where the 
stupendous elephant and the prowling tiger have, for ages, held 
andisputed sway. 

Here the taU feathery bamboo, the stately teak, and other large 
trees peculiar to an eastern climate, flourish iu all their glor}". 
The glare of an Indian sun is suddenly quenched in the deep 
gloom of the forest. The death-like silence of the wUdemess 
reigns around. And the confined air of the woods becomes close 
and sufl'ocating. 

Under the shade of a large banian tree, at the entrance of the 
forest, our party found a relay of fresh horses, which had been 
sent on during the night. 

The saddles were quickly transferred to their backs, and, leaving 
their smoking st«eds in charge of the horse-keepers, our three 
sportsmen pushed along the ru^cd path which led into the forest. 

"Come, jEsculapius," cried Mansfield, addressing the Doctor, 
who was beginning to lag behind, and exlubiled unequivocal 
symptoms of being somewhat saddle-sick, " that old jade of yoors 
will fall asleep under you, unless you make better use of your 
heels. — Give liim the spur, man." 

" Oich ? Hoich ?" grunted the Doctor, as he drove the spurs 
into his long-legged, rawboned CuicA horse, and came sliambling 
Bp to the rest of the party, at a pace wliich very much resembled 
the action of a dromedary, and must have been about equally 
pleasant to the unfortunate rider. " Od, Captain, this is a deevle 
o' a pace ye'r gaun at. Man nor beast is no fit to stand this, at 
least, no withouten leatber breeks and tap-boots." 

"Oh hoi" cried Mansfield, laughing, "is that your complaint. 
Doctor ? Sorry for you, my worthy Galen — very sorry indeed — 
nothing so urrpleasant as feeling tlie want of a pair of leathers 
in a long ride ; but I much fear there is no help for it. We 
hiive still twenty long miles before us, and unless we make play 
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now, we shall get benighted and lose onr way, which in this 
forest would be no joke. Give him his head, man, and 
let him go.'' 

" Weel, weel,'' sighed the Doctor; "but just bide a wee till I 
dight my face, and get a pinch out o' my mull/' Here the 
Doctor pulled off his hat, and began to mop his face with a 
snuffy pocket handkerchief. ''By your leave, gentlemen, I'm 
just sweetin' like a bull, and my puir beast is no muckle 
better." 

'' Hark, forward !" cried Mansfield, giving the reins to his 
horse, after he had allowed the Doctor sufficient time to enjoy a 
hearty pinch of snuff. " Good night to you. Doctor; I suppose 
we shall hear of you in the course of to-morrow, provided the 
tigers or wild elephants do not make free with you during the 
night." 

The Doctor, finding there was no help for it, took heart of 
grace, and by dint of plying the spurs vigorously, managed to 
make the old dromedary keep up wonderfully well, although not 
without many a grin, and many an uneasy shifting of his 
seat. 

As they penetrated deeper into the woods, the gloom became 
more intense, and the deep silence of solitude more imposing. It 
almost inspired them with a feeling of awe. Not a bird, not 
even an insect, was heard. It appeared as if no living thing had 
ever disturbed the solitude of the primeval forest. And yet there 
were occasional traces of life. The tall rank grass which grew 
up amongst the trees, to the height of ten or twelve feet, was in 
many places trampled down by the wandering herds of wild 
elephants; several recent footmarks of tigers might be traced 
along the sandy path ; and once or twice a jungle-dog was seen 
to glide across the road, with the drooping taQ and stealthy pace 
which indicate the prowling savage. 

Here and there an occasional opening in the tree-tops varied 
the monotony of the scene, exhibiting a gorgeous view of the 
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moantains. Their stupendous crags, haaging woods, and spark- 
ling waterfalls, backed by a sky of deeper blue tlian even Italy 
can boast, formed a striking contrast to the sombre gloom of the 
forest, and made the panting travellers sigh for the fresh mountain 
breezes they had so lately left. 

Mansfield and Charles had just pulled up for a moment to 
admire one of these beautiful glimpses, and to allow tlie Doctor, 
who had again fallen behind, to come up, when the former, 
easting his eyes upon the ground, discovered a huge snake, a boa- 
constrictor, about twenty feet long, basking amongst the dry 
leaves by the side of the path. 

" Hurra, Doctor t Hurra ! Screw liim along. Here's a shot 
for you — a pica; of shikar quite in your line." And Mansfield 
hastily unslung his rifle, wliich he always carried at his back 
ready loaded. 

"Whatis't, man? whatis't?" cried the Doctor, coming up, 
quite out of breath, 

" See there," replied Mansfield, pointing to the snake ; " what 
do you think of that fellow. Doctor ? "Would he not be a fine 
addition to vour museum ?" 

" Od's my life, man, but that's a grand beast," exclaimed the 
Doctor, jumping from his horse. "An indubitable boa, and 
longer by sis feet than ony specimin I ever met wi'. Gi' us Ihe 
rifle. Captain, gi' us the rifle, till I shoot him ; I wouldna' lose 
that specimin for a pund-note." 

"Steady now. Doctor," said Mansfield, handing him the rifle; 
"lefs see you take him in the head." 

"Na, na ! we mauniia injure the heed on no account : it would 
spoil him for a specimin," replied the Doctor, firing right and 
left into the snake. 

The balls passed tlirough the body of the enormous reptile 
without apparently doing him much injury : he merely gave a 
convulsive start, and glided rapidly into the jungle. 
"Hark to him. Doctor! Go it, my sporting Jiseulnpius! 
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Never mind the thorns !*' shouted Mansfield, laughing till he 
nearly fell from his horse, as the worthy Doctor, in the excitement 
of the moment, dashed through brake and briar in hot pursuit of 
the wounded snake. 

Charles, who had never before seen a boa, was quite as anxious 
as the Doctor to secure the prize. Throwing the reins of his 
horse to Mansfield he sprang to the ground, and joined in the 
chase, shouting aloud, and brandishing a hog-spear which he 
happened to carry in his hand. 

In this manner they followed the snake for some distance, the 
Doctor pounding away with the butt-end of the rifle, and Charles 
striving in vain to transfix him with his spear. At length the 
snake reached the brink of a dry water-course filled with dense 
tangled brushwood, into which he glided. He was just about to 
disappear, when the Doctor, inspired with a desperate fit of 
courage, dashed forward, seized him by the tail, took a turn of it 
round his arm, and throwing himself on his back, with his feet 
firmly planted against a tree, held on like grim death. 

Luckily for the Doctor, the snake was too much disgusted with 
the treatment he had already received, or too intent upon making 
his escape, to* think ofturning on his pursuers. But his struggles 
were tremendous. He coiled himself round the trees, twisted 
himself into knots, and strained every muscle in his body till they 
were ready to burst through his skin. So great was his strength, 
notwithstanding the severe wounds he had received, that it 
appeared, once or twice, as if the tail must give way or the 
Doctor's arms be torn from their sockets. 

Whilst this struggle was going on, Charles was busily employed 
in reloading the rifle. 

^^ Haste you, man! haste you!'' gasped the Doctor, nearly 
black in the face from over-exertion. ^'Ods my life, Maister 
Charles, if ye dinna be quick and gie him another shot, he'll waur 
us at the hin'er end. He's amaist pou't the airms aff me already. 
Deil be licket, but I'm thinkin' it's the foul Fiend himsel', in his 
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aald disguise, that we hae grippet. Div ye no find nae smell o' 
brimstone about him?" 

" I rather fancj I do," replied Charles, laughing, as he 
discharged both barrels into the snake. 

Blood gushed copiously from the wounds, and the strength of 
the snake was perceptibly diminished. lie suddenly uncoiled 
himself from the trees, and turned round, as if with the intention 
of making an attack. Charles, snatching up the spear, drove it 
through his head, and pinned him to the ground. 

" Hold on now. Doctor," cried he, leaning his whole weiglit 
upon the spear to prevent its being withdrawn; "keep his tail 
fast, so that he may not get a purchase round a tree, and we 
have him." 

The snake writhed about convulsively, but he was now 
completely paralysed — his strength, was gone. Iji a few minutes 
the vtctory was complete ; and Charles and the Doctor returned 
to the road, dragging along their snake in triumph. 

"Bravo, Medico ! Welcome the conquering hero ! So you've 
managed to hustle him at last." And Mansfield laughed heartily 
as the Doctor emerged from the jungle in a perfect fever of heat 
and excitement, his face laced with streaks of blood, which flowed 
from innumerable scratches, and liis coat literally torn to shreds. 
"But I see you have not obtained a bloodless victory. Hang it. 
Doctor, you have utterly ruined your beauty. You will not be 
able to show that handsome face of yours among the women for a 
month to come." 

"Ay, I'm thinktn I've scarted mjsel' a wee," replied the Doctor, 
wiping the blood and perspiration from liis face with the sleeve of 
his coat. " But they're honourable wounds. Captain. ! man, 
if ye had seen the grand tulzie we had wi' the rampawgin deevle, 
it wad just hae putten ye clean out o' conceit wi' tigre iiuntin. 
It was the sarest job that ever I put my hand till. But, O ! 
Captain, it was grand sport." 

" I have no doubt it nas a very brilliant piece of shikar," 
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replied Mansfield, smiling. " But what do you intend to do with 
your game, now that you have secured it?'* 

'^Do wf it! Od, man, Fll take him hame, surely. Na, — 
I canna do that either, he^s o'er heavy. But Fll just skin him 
where he is, and take the skin wi' me.'' 

*' No, no^ my friend ; we can't afford time for that now, the 
sun is just setting. But, as we are only five miles from camp, 
you can easily send out to-morrow morning and have him carried 
home." 

The Doctor was reluctantly obliged to agree to this arrange- 
ment, and having carefully concealed the snake, and marked a 
tree to enable liim to recognise the spot, the party proceeded. 

Daylight had deserted them before they reached the end of 
their journey. But the full moon had risen, and shed a flood of 
silver light over the picturesque jungle encampment, which 
rejoiced the sight of our wearied travellers, as a sudden opening 
amongst the trees brought them upon a beautiful natural kwn of 
velvet turf embosomed in lofty woods, and sloping gently towards 
the bank of a deep and broad river studded with numerous 
wooded islands. The snow-white tents, glittering in the moon- 
light, — the bullocks and baggage ponies picketed under the 
trees, — the numerous fires, and the groupes of natives squatted 
round them, with their dusky features and picturesque dresses, 
brought out in strong rehef by the reflection of the flame, formed 
altogether a very striking picture, and lent an air of home and 
comfort to the uninhabited forest. 

Our party were quickly seated in the principal tent, around a 
camp-table sparkling with wax-lights, and groaning under a pro- 
fusion of goodly viands, — amongst which a huge venison pasty, 
and a wild boar's head, shone conspicuous. Good store of claret 
^^'as there also, — ^ruby bright, cold as the mountain spring. And 
the worthy Doctor's heart leapt for joy, whilst his mouth watered 
at beholding the unexpected luxury and good living afforded by 
an Indian sportsman's camp^ 
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Ample justice was dooe to the feast, and after a moderate 
allowance of wine, — for Mansfield, like all gcmd sportsmen, was 
temperate Iiimself and the cause of temperiince in others, — our 
friends retired to rest, prepared to start at daylight on the morrow, 
witk clear beads and well-braced nerves, — two things as necessary 
lo insure success to the forester as a quick eye and a true rifle. 
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BISON 3HOOTDIO. 

gE left onr jungle encampment glitter 
ing m the moon light The moon 
hath now set and the forest la 
shiouded m daikneas but a slight 
tinge of grey m the eastern sty and 
a damp chill m the mommg an 
annoimce that daylight is at hand 
The distant roar of the prowling ttges 
which at mtervals had vexed the 
dull ear of mght is no longer heard 
and the silence of the woods is un- 
hroten, save by tlie melancholy voice of the great homed owl, as 
he flits past, on muffled wing, like an evil spirit retiring before 
the approach of day. Heavy wreaths of grey mist slumber on the 
calm surface of the river, and all nature is hushed in deep repose. 
The horses, picketed in front of their master's tents, stand dull and 
listless, with drooping heads and slouched ears. .And the wearied 
bullocks may be seen reposing in groups, under the shelter of 
the lofty banyan trees. The only beiugs which appear possessed 
of life in the midst of this dreamy scene, are two dusky fignies 
which are brought out in strong rehef by the cheerful blaze of a 
wood fire, over which they are crouching. One is our friend 
Heels, who, carefully wrapped up in his dark cttmbley, is busied 
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in preparing a pot of coffee as a morning draught for the sports- 
men. His companion is a strange wild-looking animalj and 
deserves a more particular description. 

Heia a tail gaunt figure, and perfectly naked, with the exception 
of a tattered piece of blue cotton cloth, which does duty, but very 
imperfect duty, for a fig leaf. Hie short woolly hair, flat features, 
and thick lips, betray an African origin ; but his air and manner 
are very different from what we are accustomed to expect in that 
persecuted race. He is a Seedee, a free inliabitant of the trackless 
forest, and displays all the lofty bearing^ and dignified self- 
possession, of an independent savage. His woolly pate is 
slightly sprinkled with grey, but his dark piercing eye is full of 
fire, and his limbs still display all the muscular power and elas- 
ticity of youth. He is sitting cross-legged, with a long match- 
lock resting across his knees, and is indulging in the luxury of 
a primitive species of pipe, formed by rolling up a small quantity 
of tobacco in a green leaf. He observes a dignified silence, and 
is evidently regarding the servile occupation of poor Heels with 
sovereign contempt, as he puffs out huge volumes of smoke, and 
strokes his mustache with a self-complacent air. 

This wild native of the forest had for several years been in tbe 
habit of attending Mansfield as gnide in his hunting excursions, 
and always attached himself to the camp during his stay in the 
jnngles. He had acquired a sufficient knowledge of Hindostanee 
to make himself understood on all ordinary occasions; and the 
wonderful sagacity, almost amounting to instinct, which he dis- 
played in following up the trail of wild animals, made him an 
invaluable addition to a hunter's camp. He, fully aware of his 
own importance, dignified himself with the title of Jemmadar, or 
head man of his tribe, and comported him self witli becoming 
dignity, never condescending to act as guide to the hunters, 
except when in pursuit of the Bison. 

It requires great skill and perseverance in following up a trail, 
to surprise these animals in their wild haunts ; and some little 
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nerve and presence of mind to attack them with success when 
they are found, 

Kamah^ the Jemmadar^ was the only man of his tribe who 
could reduce the finding and killing of bison to a certainty^ and 
therefore considered the hunting of them a royal sport, worthy of 
his superior talents. • But if deer or any inferior game were the 
object of pursuit, his son, a lad about fifteen years of age, was 
deputed to attend ; the old man remarking with a glance of proud 
superiority, " the boy can find deer/' 

Mansfield had announced, on the previous evening, that it was 
his intention to seek for bison in the morning ; and old Kamah 
was waiting impatiently to lead the sportsmen into the jungle, 
whilst the bison were still feeding and afoot. 

" Hugh !" exclaimed he uttering a deep guttural sound, as he 
pushed Heels, and pointed with an impatient gesture towards the 
eastern sky, which was fast brightening into day. 

" Hah ! daylight come ?" cried Heels, starting up ; ^' time to 
call Master /' and wrapping \nB cumiley more tightly around him, 
he glided into the tent to rouse the sleeping sportsmen. 

In a few minutes Mansfield and Charles made their appearance: 
the latter had discarded his green hunting-coat and top-boots, 
and now appeared in a dress better adapted for the jungle ; with 
a hunting-knife in his girdle, a heavy rifle on his shoulder, and aJl 
the other accoutrements of a well-equipped Shikaree. 

Kamah rose as they approached, and extended his hand to 
salute them witli the air of an equal. 

Charles looked with astonishment at this piece of unwonted 
familiarity on the part of a Native. 

" AHow me,'' said Mansfield, leading up Qiarles, and obliging 
him to shake hands with the grinning Savage, " allow me to 
introduce my friend Kamah, the Jemmadar. His appearance is 
certainly not prepossessing, and, like many other illustrious 
characters, it is his pleasure to affect great simplicity in his 
dress '^ 
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Here Charles could iio longer retain liia gravitj-, but burat into 
3 fit of laughter, and Manalietd was obliged to bite his hps hard, 
'o avoid following liia example. 

"But, let me tell you, he is a person of no small importance 

In my camp. He is the best Shikaree, and the stanchest hand at 

following up a trail, in the whole Waliar jungle. He knows 

every haunt of the bison as well as if he had reared them himself. 

But you mil be better able to appreciate his estraordinary talents 

when you have seen hiui at work. In the meantime there are 

just three little cautions wliicb I must beg to impress upon you. 

-Always treat him with marked civility ; — never attempt to disturb 

him when foUowing a trail ; — and, above all things, avoid laugliiug 

at him. He is as gentle as a lamb when well treated; but bis 

savage nature canuot brook an insult, and if once ottended, his 

revenge is implacable. I have more than once seen the vermin 

grind his teeth, and handle his knife, on very slight provocation." 

This was, of course, said in English, so as not to he understood 

by their savage friend, who stood showing bis wliite teeth, and 

looking very much pleased at the formal manner in wliich he liad 

been introduced, as well as by the accompanying speech, wliicli 

he, no doubt, thought was uttered in his praise. 

"Well, Jemmadar," continued Mansfield, now speaking 
Hindostanee, " can you show us any biaoii this morning ? " 

The Jemmadar drew himself up to bis full lieight, and assumed 
a lofty air. 

"Can the shepherd of the plaui find the pasture-ground of bis 
Sack. ? Does that vulture," pointing to a black speck which was 
sailing high about the tree-tops — " does that vulture require a 
guide to lead liim to the carcass ? Follow me : the Jennnaiar 
knows where to find the Koolgha." 

" Glome, Master Cliarles," said Mansfield, as he hastily swallowed 
a cup of coffee; "shoulder your rifle and march. Our swarthy 
friend is waxing impatient, and if we rufle the old Pagan's temper 
he will show us no sport to-day." 
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Charles promptly obeyed the smnmons ; and our two sportsmen^ 
brmging their rifles to a long traQ, followed old Kamah as he 
stalked into the jungle with rapid strides. 

At this early hour, when the morning air is still fresh, and the 
ground sparkling with dew-drops, the tropical forest seems sud- 
denly to burst into life. The woods resound with the buzzing of 
innumerable insects. The jungle cock and wild pea-fowl are heard 
calling to their mates in wild discordant notes. Chattering troops 
of monkeys frisk amongst the branches overhead, showing their 
white teeth, and making tlureatening grimaces at the strange 
intruders. The startled deer bound across the open vistas of the 
forest, their bright speckled sides flasjiing for an instant on the 
sight, and as suddenly disappearing, like passing meteors. Whilst 
wandering herds of bison are now on foot, returning slowly from 
the open glades, where they have pastured during the night, to 
the thick covers of bamboo, under the shades of which they find 
an agreeable shelter from the mid-day sun. 

Having penetrated some distance into the forest, the savage 
guide suddenly slackened his pace, and, making a sign to his 
companions to keep silent, gUded on in front with the stealthy 
and noiseless tread of a fox, his ears erect to catch the faintest 
sound, and his lynx-like eye rolling from side to side, now peering 
into the dark tangled masses of bamboo, and now roving over the 
ground in search of a fresh track. 

" Now,'' whispered Mansfield, " not another word, as you value 
the friendship of the Jemmadar. Step lightly. Avoid as much 
as possible treading on the dry twigs which crackle under foot 
And mind you do not attempt to fire at any deer which may 
cross your path ; we can get plenty of them at any time ; but 
the report of a rifle, at present, would be death to our hopes of 
finding bison.'' 

^^ Hugh!" exclaimed their guide, suddenly stopping shorty and 
kneeling down to examine more carefully some marks which his 
experienced eye had detected amongst the dry leaves and withered 
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ierbage. To the less delicate organs of the European there was 
nothing particular to be observed, but the </m;KiMfar bad evidently 
fflade a diacoverj of importance. Aitei carefully regarding the 
signs he had observed for some time, he arose witli a broad grin 
of satisfaction on his swarthy features, and merely uttering the 
word " Koolgka!" whilst he held up the fingers of both hands, 
to denote the number ten, proceeded with a more rapid step, and 
more confident air, like a hound running breast high on the scent. 
"It's all right now," whispered Mansfield ; "tlieimp has struck 
opon a fresh trail, and the devil liimself cannot throw him out, 
when once he has fairly settled to it ; we may therefore reckon 
fiith certainty on finding bison at the other end, although it is 
Tery uncertain how long we may have to follow it before we come 
up with them," 

Charles smiled incredulously at the idea of any one being able 
to follow the track of an animal, for miles, over ground where not 
3ie shghtest vestige of a footmark was visible to ordinary eyes j 
Imt, at the same time, expressed a hope that they might succeed. 

"Look here," said Mansfield, as they approached a dry water- 
course, where the fresh footmarks of a herd of bison were deeply 
imprinted on the half-baked mud. " Yon may now satisfy your 
own senses that our guide is on the right scent. Here, you see, 
IS the fresh trail of ten or a dozen bison at least ; and one of them 
sn old bull, who will show fight, I'll be bound for him, and put 
yonr mettle to the test, my hearty, before you take liis scalp. But 
We mnat push forward, for old Kamah is fuming at this delay." 

After following the trail for some miles, at a rapid pace, the 
Sencmadar became sensible, from certain signs wliich he observed, 
that the game was not far in advance. He now slackened his 
pace, and, renewing his signal to observe profound silence, began 
to creep along the bed of a small watercourse with great caution 
and circumspection. 

" See," whispered Mansfield, as they passed a bank of wet sand, 
where the trail was distinctly visible, and the water, which still 
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conidnued to flow into the deeply-indented foot-marks^ had not 
yet filled them up— '^ we are close upon them now. Keep your 
wits about you, my boy, and be ready with your rifle, for the old 
bull is apt to make a charge, with but scanty warning/' 

Every faculty of the sagacious savage was now on the fiill 
stretch. He crept along with the air of a tiger about to spring 
on his prey : his rolling eye flashed fire ; his wide nostrils were 
distended to the utmost limits, and even his ears appeared to erect 
themselves, like those of a wild animal. Presently he started, 
stopped, and, laying his ear close to the ground, listened atten- 
tively ; then proceeded with more caution than before, stopping 
and listening, from time to time, till at length it became evident, 
from the triumphant beam of satisfaction which lighted up 
his savage features, that he had fully ascertained the position 
of the enemy. 

He now stood erect, cast a prying glance around, to make 
himself master of the locality, held up his hand to ascertain the 
direction of the wind, and, having apparently satisfied himself 
that all was right, motioned to his companions to follow his 
movements. 

Having scrambled cautiously out of the watercourse, he laid 
himself flat upon the ground, and, separating the tangled brush- 
wood with one hand, began to worm his way through it, with the 
gliding motion and subtle cunning of a snake. 

Mansfield and Charles tried to imitate the serpentine motion 
of their savage guide as they best could; but they found their 
less pliant limbs but ill adapted to this mode of progression, and 
the noise which they occasionally made in forcing thdbr way 
through a thorny bush called forth many an angry frown from 
the Jemmadar. 

Having proceeded in this manner for some hundred yards, they 
suddenly came upon an opening amongst the bushes; and here 
a view burst upon the astonished sight of Charles, which made his 
eyes flash, and sent the blood coursing through his veins like 
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quicksilver. They had gained the edge of a natural clearing in 
the forest, an open glade about three hundred yards iu diameter, 
clothed with rich green lierbage, and shaded by gigantic teak 
trees, which surrounded it on all sides, stretching their broad- 
leafed boughs far into the opening. 

In the midst of this a herd of fifteen bison were quietly feeding, 
perfectly imconscious of the near approach of danger. A mighty 
bull, the father of the herd, stalked about amongst the females, 
■with the lordly step of a three-tailed bashaw in the midst of his 
seraglio ; hia ponderous dewlap imparting an air of grave dignity 
to his appearance, and hia sullen eye menacing witl\ destruction 
the hardy foe who dared to intrude upon his wooded dominions, 
Sat Mansfield had tamed as proud as he, and feared not his glance. 
A grim smile of satisfaction passed over the harsh features of 
the Jernmadwf, as he pointed out the stately herd. Then raishig 
himself cautiously from amongst the long grass, he posted himself 
behind a large tree, wliich effectually concealed his person, folded 
his aims across his eheat, and, leaning against the stem, remained 
cold, atill, and motionless as a bronze statue. Every trace of 
intense excitement wliich had so lately strung his nerves to the 
highest pitch had passed away ; and he once more resumed the 
stoical, passionless air of the haughty savage. Pointing again 
towards the bison, he nodded expressively to liis compauions, as 
much as to say, " I have done my duty; there is tlie game; and 
now, gentlemen, let me see what you can do." 

Charles, furious with excitement, pitched forward his rifle, and, 
although his hand shook violently, from anxiety, and the exertions 
he had made in scrambling through the brushwood, was about to 
pull the trigger at random, when Mansfield seized hia arm with 
the gripe of a blacksmith's vice, and pulled hiin dowu amongst 
the long grass. 

" Are you mad ?" said he, in a low whisper, " to risk a shot in 
your present state of excitement ? Why, boy, you are panting 
like a broken-winded post-horse, and the barrel of your rifle 
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vibrates like a pendnlmii ; I sappoee you fancy ifs a drove of 
Brvnjwree bullocks we have to deal witL But wait a bit till you 
have seen the charge of a wounded bison^ and I am much mis- 
taken but you'll think twice before you risk another shot with 
an unsteady hand. Here/' continued he^ pulling Charles behind 
the stem of a large tree, '' get under cover of this, in the first 
instance; you will find a breastwork somewhat usefol before we 
have done. Now then, sit down till you have recovered breath, 
and, in the meantime, put fresh caps upon your rifle : I have 
more than once narrowly escaped death from neglecting this 
precaution.'' 

Charles, having rested for a few minutes, declared his hand to 
be as steady as a rock. 

'' Well, then," said Mansfield, rising slowly on one knee, and 
peeping from behind the large knotty stem which sheltered them, 
" we shall put your steadiness to the test. Take that cow next 
you, and mind you aim for the heart, just behind the bend of the 
elbow ; hit her there, and she is your own : go six inches to the 
right or left, and you must stand by to receive a charge, for 
charge she will — and tlie charge of a wounded bison, let me tell 
you, is no cliild's play." 

Chark«, now perfectly cool, raised his rifle, took a deliberate 
aim at the nearest bison, and fired. The enormous brute dropped 
hottvily to the ground, and, uttering one deep groan, expired 
without A struggle : the ball had passed through her heart. 

lu the excitement of the moment, Charles was about to raise a 
shout of triumph, when Mansfield checked him, and pointing to 
the JimmaJar, who had already laid himself flat amongst the long 
grass, made signs to him to follow his example. 

The hertl, startled by the report of the rifle, suddenly raised 
thoir hoads with a loud snort, s^ed around them wildlv. as if to 
ascert«iu from whence it proceeded, and trotting up to their 
f^l«n iwmpauian b^an to snuff at the warm Uood. The smcfl 
of this excited diem to a state of fiteuy. They galloped round 
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the open space in wild confusion, kicking tlieir heels in the air, 
goring at each other with blind fury, and bellowing fearfullj, in 
that deep tremulous tone so expressive of mingled rage and 
fear. Then, suddenly rallying, they slowly approached, in a body, 
to the object of their dread, again snuffed at the blood, and 
again beUowed, and gored, and scampered with more violence 
than ever. 

This wild scene had lasted for some minutes, and Mansfield 
was beginning to fear that, in tlie course of their evolutions, the 
maddened brutes might stumble on their place of concealment; 
when the Jemmadar, clapping liis hands to his mouth, gave 
utterance to a yell so fearfully wild, so like the voice of a iiend, 
that even the hunters started ; and the terrified bison, uttering 
one tremendous roar, dashed into the thickest part of the 
jungle, crashing through the tangled masses of bamboo like a 
wliirlwind. 

The old bull alone stood his ground, lasliing his sides with his 
tail, tearing up the earth, and bellowing with a voice of thunder 
that made the woods re-echo for miles. 

" Our friend is very pugnaciously inclined," remarked ifans- 
field, indulging in a low chuckle, as he slowly raised his rifle, and 
brought the sight to bear upon the broad forehead of the bull ; 
"we must see if a gentle hint from Clincher will not bring bim 
to reason," 

The report of the rifle was followed by a crash, as if the ball 
had struck a plate of iron, and the bull dropped upon his knees 
with a surly growl. 

The Jemmadar, uttering a wild yell, brandished his knife, and 
bounded forward to despatch him, whilst Mansfield, stepping from 
behind the shelter of the tree, cheered on the eager savage with a 
hearty shout. 

But their triumph was premature : the ball had flattened 
against the massive skull of the animal, and merely stunned him, 
without inflicting any serious injury. He had regained his legs 
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before the Jemmadar could reach him ; and now, mad with rage 
and pain, rushed with headlong fury upon old Kamah. 

Quick as thought the active savage darted behind the nearest 
tree, and scrambled into the branches with the agility of a monkey. 

The bull, disappointed of his intended victim, turned with 
redoubled fury upon Mansfield. The hardy hunter, well 
accustomed to such scenes, and confident of his own coolness 
and presence of mind, stood by the side of the tree motionless as 
a statue, his eagle eye steadily fixed upon his mad antagonist, 
and his rifle on full cock, ready to act as occasion might require : 
but the weapon was not raised; he had but one barrel remaining, 
and was determined to reserve it till it could be discharged with 
deadly effect. 

On came the bull, at headlong speed — ^his tail on end, — ^his 
blood-shot eye rolling in the frenzy of madness, — ^his tongue 
lolling far out of his mouth, — and the white foam flyiQg from his 
distended jaws. Mansfield awaited the charge,, with perfect 
coolness, till the furious brute was within a few yards of him, 
when, stepping behind the shelter of the tree, he allowed the bull 
to pass in his headlong career, and, as he did so, discharged the 
remaining barrel of his rifle into his shoulder. The wounded 
monster uttered a surly growl, staggered forward about a hundred 
yards, stumbled, and fell heavily. 

Charles, who had been watching Mansfield's movements with 
breathless anxiety, sprang from behind the tree and levelled his 
rifle. Mansfield struck down the barrel before he had time to 
discharge it. 

'' Gently, boy, gently,'' cried he; ''wait till he is steady; the 
brute is tumbling about like a wounded grampus, and it is a 
hundred to one against hitting him in the right place. Eecollect 
this is our last shot, and it must not be thrown away rashly." As 
he said this the wounded bull regained his legs. '* Now, then, 
^1 ^oy> be cool ; stick close to the tree, and reserve your fire till 
I tell you." 
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Mustering his whole remaining strength, the frantic hnite 
fixed hia glaring eyes upon the hunters, and, lowering his head, 
dashed at them with determined fury. But his shoulder was 
stiff; the life-hlood was ebbing fast, and his sight was bewildered. 
He stumbled over the trunk of a fallen tree — made one desperate 
plunge forward — his wounded shoulder failed him — and he rolled 
over at their feet, making the earth tremble under his enormous 
weight. 

"Not, then," shouted Mansfield, "at him, before he can 
recover his legs. One shot behind the horns, and we have him?' 
A peal of fiendish laughter followed the rejiort of Charles's 
rifle, and next instant old Kamah was seen clinging to the 
prostrate body of the bull, aud clutching the hilt of a long 
hunting-knife, which was buried in hia heart. 

"He was a gallant brute," said Mansfield, dropping the butt- 
rad of hia rifle to the ground, and ^viping the big drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. 
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CHAPIEE "Vni. 

BEAR SHOOTING. — THE HDNTEe's CAMP, ETC. 

/ OW great a change lias taken plwie 
since the hunters first entered the 
forest I The son is now high in 
the heavens; the &esh morning 
breeze has died awaj, giving place 
to a close suffocating, steamy air; 
and all nature seems to be over- 
powered by the approaching mid- 
day lieat. The ftillness of death 
pervades the woods which so lately 
swarmed with life. Not a sound 
b heard to break the solemn silence, save, at long intervals, the 
tap of the soUtary woodpecker, or the dismal wailing cry of the 
grey monkey, which, heard from a distance, echoing among the 
hollow arches of the forest, sounds almost unearthly, and, to a 
superstitious mind, would surest the idea of some evil spirit of 
the woods, denouncing woe on the rash intmders whose footsteps 
have dared to violate the awful solitude of the wilderness. 

But we cannot attempt to describe the fedings of wonder and 
admiration almost amounting to awe, the wild spirit of romance, 
the ardent love of adventure, with which, in our younger days, 
we have wandered through the pathless forest, and listened with 
rapture to ^e wild voices of the WhkU, as a lover to the soft 
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sigh of his mistreBS. No : these feelings are not to be described, 
nor can they be unilerstood, save hy aue wlio has wandered 
through the trackless wilds of au Indian forest, with no com- 
panion but his trusty rifle, no guide to direct his steps but the 
liery sun which scorches the tree-tops — by one who has seen the 
prowling tiger cross his solitary path, and stood, silent and alone, 
over the prostrate carcass of the vanquished bison. 

We must, therefore, leave our readers to imagine, as they best 
may, the ideas which are flitting tlu'Dugh the brain of our friend 
Charles, as he sits upon the trunk of that fallen tree, with his 
head resting on liis hand, and gating vacantly into the dark vista 
of the forest which lies in front of liim. His head is evidently 
full of poetry; he may be composing verses, for aught we know, 
or perhaps he is only adDiiriug tlie dancing of the sunbeams, 
which, streaming tlirough the thick foliage in threads of golden 
light, chequer the eai'th with bright f^mtastic gleams ; wliiist, 
over head, the pohshed green leaves sparkle like emeralds amidst 
the surrounding gloom. At aU events, he is indulging in a day- 
dream of some sort, and whether tlie subject thereof be sun-beams 
or ladies' eyes is no business of ours. 

Mansfield is reposing at full lenglli upon the grass, smokiaig a 
cheroot, and amusing himself by making a sketch of the fallen 
bison — for he is a naturalist as well as a sportsman, and always 
preserves di'awiugs of rare animals, or specimens of an unusual 
size which he may happen to meet with. 

The Jemmadar is squatted at the root of a tree, with his knees 
doubled up to his chin, puffing out huge volumes of smoke, and 
apparently unconscious of what is passing around Iiim— for his 
eyes are half closed, every muscle is reiased, and his attitude is 
altogetiier one of dreamy, hstiess idleness. — But it is only the 
ttpoae of the tiger in ambush : every faculty is on the full stretch ; 
Mt a sound falls unheeded on his watchful ear; and, from time 
to time, his breathing is checked and his wide nostrils distended, 
** if he depended as much on the sense of smell as on ajiy other 
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faculty^ for obtaining that information of approaching danger so 
necessary to the safety of a wandering savage. 

"A splendid specimen, indeed!'^ muttered Mansfield, solilo- 
quising, as he carefully measured off a tape with which he had 
previously taken the dimensions of the buU. " Two full inches 
higher than any one I have ever met with — and I hAve seen a 
few too. We must take a note of this. Let me see — what 
day ? — ay, fifteenth May — ^Waliar Jungle — gentis Bos — ^variety JSm 
Gaurus — ^rare animal — ^history very imperfectly known. — Mem. 
look him up in Cuvier — ^large male — ^height at the shoulder six 
feet four — length from nose to insertion of tail, eleven feet — girth 
of fore-arm, two feet eight — girth of " 

^ Sunho Sahib I'* exclaimed the Jemniad-ar, suddenly starting 
from his indolent position, and stretching forward his neck, as if 
listening attentively to some sound which was not audible to his 
companions. 

" Halloo, old fellow ! what's in the wind now ?" cried Mans- 
field, throwing down his note-book, and grasping his rifle. 

The Jemmadar returned no answer, but continued to listen 
attentively for a repetition of the sound which had at first arrested 
his attention ; at length, having apparently satisfied himself as to 
its nature, and the quarter from whence it proceeded, he quietly 
relapsed into his listless attitude, merely uttering the word 
''Reenchr 

"A bear!'' cried Mansfield, hastily shoving his sketching 
materials into his pocket. ^' Come, Charles, my boy, we must 
have his hide before we go to breakfast, hot though it be. What 
say you ?" 

'^ By all manner of means," cried Charles, starting to his feet 
and shouldering his rifle ; '^ never mind the heat : I'm up to any 
thing after that brush with the bison ; regularly savage ; ' fit to 
wap my weight in wild cats,' as the Yankees say ; so hurrah ! 
and at him. Of course our friend Kamah can ferret him out : I 
diall never presume to doubt his powers in that way again, after 
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witnessing the masterly style in which he brought us up to 
the bison." 

" You may see by the quiet expression of the old Pagan's 
features that he lias no doubt upon that head himself," rephed 
Mansfield ; " but I shall just ask him the question, that we may 
hear what answer he will make. Here, Jemitiadar ; you heard & 
bear just now?" 

"Eo, Sahib." 

" Shall we be able to get a shot at him, think you ?" 

"If it is the Sahib's pleasure to do so. But, for my part, I 
have no quarrel with the hear, for although he does steal a little 
licoiey, there is plenty iu these woods for both of us." 

"Oh ! that is a very good excuse," said MansQelJ, winking to 
Charles : " the Jemmadar talks like an old woman ; he does not 
inow where to find the hear, and wants to put us off by saying 
he has no quarrel with him." 

"Does the Sahib laugh at the bvard of old Kamah?" replied 
tlie savage, with an air of offended dignity. " Is the Jemmadar 
> iog, that he should eat dirt, or is the Sahib a child, not to know 
that where the wild bee hangs her nest, tiiere will the bear be 
also? Go, Sahib, — try to t!u«w dust in the eyes of the Si/pee 
WaUahv."* So saying, the Jemmudar turned on his heel, and 
walked off with a sullen dogged air. 

"So much for good example \" cried Charles, bursting into a 
friumphant laugh. " Do yon recollect your good advice to me ? 
'Mind you always treat him with the utmost respect ! Never 
mttrfere with him in following up a trail [ And, above all things, 
avoid bughing at him!!' Hal ha! ha! capital! I take it, 
•ny worthy preceptor has got liimself into a scrape, and wili find 
ttiat the Jemmadar has turned the joke against him," 

'Taith, you may say tliat," replied Mansfield, with rather a 
hlauk look ; " I have fairly set the old devil's bristles up, and it 

• TojiM IFo^iaAj— Literalij, meu nlw ivBar Lata— Eim 
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will be no easy matter to smooth them down again; however^ I 
must try to coax the vermin into good humour^ else^ the chances 
are he will start off and leave ns to find onr way out of the jungle 
as we best can : in which case onr stomachs are Kkely to be better 
acquainted with wild berries than hashed venison for the next two 
or three days, as I know to my cost. I lost myself in this forest 
once before, and have no fancy to repeat the experiment/' 

So saying, Mansfield followed the sulky steps of the Jemmadar, 
in hopes of bringing him to reason, whilst Charles, whose inward 
man was beginning to wax somewhat importunate for food, and 
who, consequently, did not altogether relish the idea of a few 
days' ruralising in the forest on such primitive fare as wild fruits 
and muddy water, watched the progress of the conference with no 
small interest. 

The Jemmadar was at first implacable; but Mansfield had 
luckily great influence over him, and, after a long palaver, at 
length succeeded in pacifying him. A hearty pull out of the 
brandy flask, which Mansfield always carried in his pocket, but 
only to be used in cases of emergency, completely restored old 
Kamah to good humour. His harsh features gradually relaxed 
into a broad grin, as he felt the generous Uquor warm his heart, 
and extending his bony hand to Mansfield, with an important and 
somciwhat patronising air, said — 

" There is peace between us. — Upon my eyes be it ! the bear 
shall be made to eat the SahiVs bullets.'' 

Peace being thus happily restored, no time was lost in proceed- 
ing to business. The Jemmadar led the way, as usual; advancing 
directly into the thickest part of the jungle, and occasionally 
breaking a small branch from the trees, or tying a knot in the 
long grass to servo as landmarks in guiding hiTn back to the spot 
where tlu^ had killed the bison. 

*' Jkkko, &ihib ! " exclaimed Kamah, with a broad grin, as they 
oniorgod from a thicket of bamboo, and came upon an open space 
in the forest, in the centre of which stood a teak-tree of gigantic 
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proportions. " Tliat is the sort of bait to catch bears ; the Sakib 
Ttill know it when lie .'^ees it again," And the old villain chuckled 
mightily at his own wit, as he pointed to the topmost branches, 
froni whence depended huge semicircular masses of honeycomb 
several feet in depth, which looked as if it must hnve required 
the imited labour of many successive generations of boea to have 
constructed them. 

"There," said Mansfield, pointing to the stem of the tree, the 
bark of which, as high as the branches, was much scratched and 
torn, as if by the claw of some animal; "there are Mast«r Bruin's 
, marks pretty distinctly visible, and, from the number of them, 
I should guess he is tolerably punctual in his visit* to the 
Jem.inada'^i honeycombs." 

" Sawmee," whispered the Jemmad^r, creeping close up to 
Mansfield, and touching him on the shoulder ; " Dekko, SaAih," 
and he pointed eagerly towards the top of the tree. 

Mansfield followed with his eye the direction indicated ; and 
there, in the midst of a dense mass of foliage, a small patch of 
black fur n'as faintly visible. 

"Thafs our friend,"by all that's beautiful ! " cried he, rubbing 
his bands. " Here, Charley, my boy 1 do you take the first 
Bhot, and let us see how cleverly you can knock hun oil' his 
perch." 

""Wliere is he?" asked Charles, looking up, and shading his 
Eyes with his hand. " I can see nothing." 

" There, among that thick mass of leaves at tlie very top of the 
tree : do you not observe a small black spot ?" 

" Ay, ay ; now I have it," 

Charles raised his rifle slowly and fired. The bear remained 
motionless, and the sharp rattle of the bullet as it crashed tlirough 
the branches left no doubt that it had missed its object, 

" Below him," said Mansfield, with great composure, at the 
same time raising hia rifle and firing quickly. Tliis shot was 
answered by a deep growl, and a convulsive start on the part of 
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the bear, but he still remained motionless, and showed no symptoms 
of being wounded. 

"Another miss V cried Charles, in great glee. "Fve still a 
chance to draw first blood, after all — Hurra ! ^' 

'^ By the beard of the Prophet ! I believe you are right,'^ said 
Mansfield, regarding his rifle with a look of astonishment, such 
as a keeper might be expected to bestow on a favourite pointer 
who had suddenly taken a fancy to running in to birds, instead 
of dropping at shot. " And yet I can hardly believe that Clincher 
would make such an egregious mistake either. I had full six 
square inches of black fur to fire at, and the range is not above 
seventy yards. Well, never mind ; better luck next time. But, 
in the meantime, we must get right under the tree to have a view 
of him, for I see he has shifted his position. That shot was too 
near to be pleasant, whether it hit him or not. Ha ! what's 
this?'' continued Mansfield, as he looked upwards from the 
root of the tree, and felt a large warm drop fall upon his fore- 
head, " Blood, as I live ! and plenty of it, too. See, it comes 
pattering down amongst the dry leaves like rain. I thought 
Clincher would hardly play me such a trick as to miss at that 
distance." 

As he said this, a rustling was heard in the branches overhead, 
and the bear, sliding from the branch on which he was perched, 
began slowly and cautiously to descend the tree, turning his head 
from side to side, showing his teeth in a threatening manner, 
and growling fiercely at his assailants. 

Charles raised his piece, and was about to fire. 

"Hold V cried Mansfield, as he busied himself in reloading 
the barrel of his rifie, which had been discharged. " Pair play, 
fair play^ don't take an ungentlemanlike advantage of poor 
Bruin ; he is a gallant fellow to think of showing fight against 
such odds ; and it is but common civility to let him reach the 
ground before we proceed to further hostilities. You shall have 
the first round with him if you only keep quiet, and let him 
get down." 
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Charles Jowertid his rifle, and stood wntctiing tlie clumsv 
progress of the bear with ^eat interest. Tlie poor brute had 
Piidently received a severe wound, and moved with great pain 
and difficult J. Faster and faster pattered tlie large drops, 
forming a crimson pool at the foot of the tree. Tlie growl of 
defiance was changed to a faint moaning crj-, half stifled by tire 
blood which now bubbled copiously from liis distended jaws ; the 
faintness of death was upon him; lie no longer attempted to 
descend, but clasping his fore-paws firmly round a projecting 
branch, held on with convulsive energy. 

" It's all over with him," said Mansfield. " Give the poor 
brate another shot, and put him out of pain." 

Charles instantly fired: one deej) groan was heard; slowly 
and reluctantly the gigantic fore-paws rehised their hold. 

"Stand from under," shouted Mansfield: and next moment 
the enormous black mass descended to the earth with a velocity 
tkat made it rebound several feet, ett'ectuaJly extinguishing any 
spark of life which might have remained. 

"A most inglorious victory," said Mansfield, returning his 
ramrod with an impatient jerk. "But the skin is a good one, 
which is all that can be said in favour of our exploit. And now, 
metkinks, we had best wend onr way homewards, for we are full 
four miles from camp, and tlie licat is enough to fry one's brains 
into an omelette." 

" To say nothing of the want of breakfast," continued Cliarles, 
whose mouth watered at the very mention of an omelette. "I 
feel as empty as a kettle-drum, and hungry enough to eat the 
hind leg of a dordtey without salt — Allom, mon Capiiaine." 

" Will the Sahii not kill another bear ? " asked the JemmaflaT, 
with a knowing look, as the two sportsmen were about to move ofl'. 

" To be sure we will," exclaimed both the yomig men in a 
breath, "if you will only find him for us." 

" Kamah can find hiui," replied the savage, with a confident 
air. " Follow me." 
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The Jemmadar spoke thus assuredly, from having remarked 
that the dead bear was a male, and Icnowing that, if he followed 
the trail backwards, there was little doubt that it would lead him 
to the hiding-place of the female and her cubs. 

As good luck would have it, the trail led them in the direction 
of the camp — a circumstance which induced our two sportsmen 
to follow the rapid strides of their conductor with double alacriiy. 
After pursuing a tortuous course, through an almost impenetrable 
jungle, for upwards of a mile, the trail suddenly ceased on the 
edge of a small muddy stream, the opposite bank of which rose to 
a considerable height, and was composed of huge splintered 
masses of rock piled one upon another in wild confusion. 

" We are not far from her now,'^ said Mansfield, cocking both 
barrels of his rifle, and throwing it across his arm, ready to be 
used at a moment's notice, whilst old Kamak waded across the 
stream, and hunted about, like a hound at fault, in hopes 
of finding a continuation of the trail amongst the bare rocks ; 
but their hard surface afforded no vestige of footmarks, even 
to the experienced eye of the savage. 

The indefatigable Kamak had climbed more than half way up 
the rocky bank, hunting with the eagerness of a t»rier, and 
poking his nose into every crevice which afforded the slightest 
probability of concealing a bear, when, on turning the angle of a 
rock, he suddenly started back, and beckoned, with eager 
gestures, for Mansfield to come across. 

At this moment a terrific growl was heard. The Jemmadar, 
casting a hasty glance over his shoulder, sprang, without 
hesitation, from the dizzy height into the bed of the stresun, and 
ere he reached the water the infuriated bear appeared upon the 
very ledge of rock which he had quitted, giving vent to her 
impotent rage in a prolonged roar, and glaring with the 
malignant eye of a baffled fiend on the intended victim who had 
so narrowly escaped her jaws. 

Quick as thought, Mansfield discharged his unerring rifle, and 
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(he bear, Tearing up to her fall height, rolled headlong down the 
rocky steep, falling right over poor Kamah, who liad uot yet had 
time to scramble out of the water. 

The JemmadaT had hardly uttered a yell of astonishment, when 
be found himself firmly clasped in the deadly embrace of the 
bearj and felt her hot breath blowing upon his cheek. Twisting 
his body round, with the agility of a wild cat, he avoided the first 
grasp which she made at his head ; and knowing full weU that he 
had nothing else for it, thrust his naked arm, without hesitation, 
between her extended jaws, seizing tlie root of her tongue, with 
Ibe desperate gripe of a man who is determined tliat nothing but 
death shall force him to quit his hold. A deadly struggle now 
ensued ; the two combatants, each equally savage in their own 
way, rolling over and over, and struggling, like two incarnate 
fiends, in the midst of the mudrly stream, now crimsoned by the 
blood which flowed copiously from the wounded bear. And it 
was well for the Jemtnadar tliat she had been wounded, else the 
contest would have been speedily ended. Mansfield stood for 
some time anxiously watching their movements, with his fore- 
finger resting on the trigger of his rifle, in hopes that some lucky 
turn might give him an opportunity of firing into the bear ; and 
more than once the weapon was raised to his shoulder ; but so 
quick were their evolutions, that he did not dare to risk a shot. 
For an instant the shaggy hide of the bear appeared on the 
snrface; and ere it could be well distinguished, its place was 
suppbcd by the dusky figure of the savage, bis teeth firmly 
clenched, every sinew in his wiry frame strained almost to 
CTBcldng, and his blood-shot eyes starting from their sockets, in 
consequence of the dreadful pressure he endured. 

" This will never do," exclaimed Mansfield, hastily throwing 
down his rifle, and preparing to plunge into the water; but ere 
be could do so, the blade of old Kamah's Imnting-knife was seen 
to flash in the sun, and next moment he started to his feet, with 
a savage yell of triumph, flourisliing the blood-stained weapon 
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round his head, whilst the lifeless body of the bear floated slowly 
down the stream — ^he had just withdrawn it from her heart. 

''It was my fate/' said the Jemmadar, casting a rueful glance 
at his arm, which was a good deal mangled by the teeth of the 
bear, although, in her wounded state, she had not been able to 
exert sufficient strength to break the bones : "it was my fate;'' 
and consoling himself with this reflection, he proceeded to bind 
up his wounds with a pocket-»handkerchief which Charles had 
given him. 

''She must have cubs hereabouts," remarked Mansfield to 
Charles, after they had dragged the body of the bear from the 
stream, and laid it on the bank; "she must have cubs hereabouts," 
else she would never have made such a desperate attack as she 
did on the Jemmadar. What say you, Kamak — are there not 
young ones in the cave ?" 

The Sahib hath spoken wisdom," replied the Jemmadar; 
"there are doubtless young bears in the cave — ^the young devils, 
the children of an accursed dam, shall not escape my knife !" So 
saying, and grinding his teeth, the revengeful savage clutched the 
hilt of his hunting-knife with a determined grasp. 

"No, no. Master Kamak,'' cried tharles, checking him; ''you 
shall not kill the poor little wretches. I want a young bear par- 
ticularly; and I am sure our friend the Doctor would give his ears 
for one. We must take them alive, and carry them into camp." 

This measure having been carried, after some opposition from 
the Jemmadar^ he was persuaded to go back to the cave to secure 
the cubs. He soon returned with two little misshapen snarling 
imps, about the size of terrier dogs, one of which he carried by 
the nape of the neck in his hand, whilst the other was secured 
under his arm; and many were the maledictions he bestowed 
upon them, as they struggled, and scratched, and writhed about, 
in their vain attempts to free themselves from his iron grasp. 

The cubs having been properly secured, and one of them 
committed to the care of Cliarles — ^for the poor Jemmadar, with 
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liis wounded arnij found his two unruly prot^g^es rather more 
than !ie could manage — the party moved off towards tlieir camp, 
wth all the speed wliich ravenous hunger and the prospect of a 
good breakfast could inspire. 

An hour's scrambling through dense jungle, where the heat and 
want of air was almost sulTocating, brought thera in sight of the 
camp; and poor Charles, now nearly fainting from hunger and 
tatigiie, felt most devoutly thankful as the cheerful scene opened 
to his view — a scene which formed so striking a contrast to the 
silent gloom of the forest, giving promise of rest, good cheer, and 
shelter from the merciless rays of a tropical sun. 

The white canvass roofs of the tents, sparkling in tlie sunbeams, 
and standing out in bold relief against a dark background of 
forest-trees, looked the very picture of comfort ; and the bustle 
which took place amongst the native servants, as mon as their 
masters appeared in sight, showed that they anticipated a hastv 
order for the substantial breakfast which had long awaited 
their arrival. 

Under the shade of a widely-spreading banyan tree, numerous 
Bres sent up their tliin spiral columns of blue smoke into the 
clear atmosphere, indicating the speedy preparation of the mid-day 
Meal of the camp-followers, who, enjoying the luxury of a day's 
relaxation from labour, might be seen swimming, diving, and 
floundering about iu the cool stream of the river, hke a flock of 
*ildfow]. The wives of the horsekeepcrs, in their picturesque 
and gaudy-coloured dresses, squatted in groups around their fires, 
carefidly watching the earthen vessels, which containei! their frugal 
mess of rice; wliilst their husbands busied tliemsclves in pouring 
oat and cooling the t/ram, previovw to giving it to the noble- 
looking Arab horses, wliich, picketed at a short distance, neighed 
and pawed the ground with impatient eagerness. Groups of 
bullocks and baggage-ponies strayed about amongst the trees, 
luxuriating in the rich herbage wliich the natural lawn afforded; 
and, in the foreground, in the shallow part of the river, the huge 
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baggage-elephant lay extended^ at full lengthy like aa eastern, 
potentete in his bath, flapping his ponderous ears, and laziljr 
splashing the water about with his tronk; whilst the MaAaui, 
kneeling on the top of his nnwieldj charge, diligently scmbbed 
the dark-polished hide of the animal with a rough piece of fi^ee- 
stone — a species of shampooing which old "Aiutck'* seemed to 
enjoy mightily, ever and anon expressing his approbation ihexot 
by a complacent grunt, and a more vigorous flap with his ears. 

As our party neared the tents, their ears were assailed by the 
harsh tones of the Doctor's voice, loud in wrath. 

" Ye d — d long fushionless gowk, will ye no baud yer grip?'* 
were the first words which reached their ears. " Od's my lif^ 
man, can ye no hand on, by the tail, till I ptf the skin o'r his 
head ? If ye let go again, and gar me spoil the specimin. 111 
ding the life out o' ye, ye soft sumph ! " 

'' Suppose master cut off my head, I never can do this business," 
replied the squeaking voice of Heels, in a tone of remonstrance. 
'' I poor Matee boy. — Master too muchee strong — snake's tail too 
muchee large — too muchee fat — too muchee slippery make — how 
can poor black fellow hold him grip ? " 

" Weel, then, gie me the tail, and tak' ye baud o* the skin, ye 
poor fushionless cat ; and mind ye dinna rive it, or, as fee* as 
death, FU burke you, and make an anatomical preparation o' your 
wizen'd carcage.'' 

" Hurra ! and walk away with it, my hearties ! Pull Doctor, 
pull devil ! " shouted Mansfield, clapping his hands, and laughing 
till his sides ached, as he entered the tent, and discovered the 
Doctor, his gaunt figure very scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a 
pair of mosquito drawers, holding on, as if his life depended upon 
it, by the tail of the huge snake he had killed the evening before; 
his face the colour of a frosty moon, and the big drops of 
perspiration streaming from his forehead ; whilst Heels, grinning 
like an insane baboon, panted, and strained, and tugged at Hie 
skin, which he was attempting to strip off like that of an eel. As 
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the Doctor's evil genius would have it, the tail at this moment 
slipped through his hands, and he and his black assistant, falling 
bflcliffarda with a violence projjortioned to the tremendous 
eiertiona they had been making, roUeil, head over lieels, to 
opposite sides of the tent. Tliia was too much even for the 
stoical gravity of the Jemmodar, wlio opening his leathern jaws, 
and displaying his formidable array of snow-white teeth, gave 
vent to an eldrich laugii, which completely drowned tbe leas 
boisterous mirth of his European conipauiDns. 

" What, in the name of the foul fiend, gars je laugh that gait, 
je black Pagan?" cried the T)octur, sitting up on the ground, 
grinning like an ogre, and rubbing tlie lower part of hia back with 
a ludicrous expression of mingleil ])aiu and chagrin. 

" 0, ay, laugh away ; — if s grand sport for jou, nae doot ; but, 
by my troth, if you had gotten sic u lick on the oa-eocci/gk as I got 
^e noo, Vm thinking it would gar ye laugh the wrang side o' 
jonr mouth ; and, faith, if s wi' the wrang aide o' your mouth I'll 
|M ye laugh yet, if unce I get a grip o' je. As true as I'm 
kevin, I think it's knockit off a'thegither," continued the Doctor, 
feeling the injured part with great delicacy of touch, 

"0, the devil a fear of it, Doctor \" said Mansfield, assisting 
him to rise ; " your bones are not so easily broken as all that comes 
to. Get up, man, and sliake yourself; I've got a patient for you. 
Poor Kamah has been somewhat roughly handled by a bear, 
■id v&iits a little of your professional aid to put liijn to 

"Grippit hyabear!" cried the Doctor, starting to his feet 
with alacrity, hia love for a surgical operation conijiletely getting 
the better of his angry feelings. " Odd ! but that will be an 
interesting case. Come here, my man, and let me examine you ; 
taf that clout off jour arm — dinna be feared, I'll no hae recourse 
to amputation if it Can possibly be avoided. But, at the same 
time, it may be prudent to hae the tools ready, in case they should 
be required." So saying, tlie Doctor rummaged out ilia travelling- 
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case of instniments^ which he unrolled and ostentatkmalj laid 
upon the table^ flanked by the usual accompaniment of sponge^ 
water, lint, bandages, &c. '^ Noo, then/' said he, tucking up hia 
sleeves, and looking very formidably business-like, after lie had 
felt the edge of his various instruments, and tried them upon the 
palm of his hand to see if they were in good order ; ** sit doon 
here, my man, and let me examine the wounds. You needna be 
the least alarmed/' 

The Jemmadar, who • had attentively watched the Doctor's 
proceedings, and evidently did not at all relish the aspect of 
affairs, bounded back as the Doctor approached, and, glaring at 
hiTn with the eye of a tiger at bay, clutched the hilt of his 
hunting-knife. 

''The deeviFs in the blood-thirsty Pagan!'' exclaimed the 
Doctor, perfectly aghast. " Is it gaun to stick me ye are ? Weel, 
weel, tak' your ain way o't,'' continued he, seeing the Jemmadar 
looked more and more savage. " Tak' yere ain gait. — ^Dee and 
be d — d, — for dee ye will. — The limb '11 mortify, ye donnert auld 
deevil, — that'll be the upshot o't : and a dismal ill-far'd corp ye 'U 
mak' when ye're strekit." 

So saying, the Doctor turned away, and proceeded to pack up 
his rejected instruments. 

The obnoxious apparatus having been removed, Mansfield 
succeeded in explaining to the Jemmadar that the Doctor's 
intentions were quite harmless ; and having, after some trouble, 
pacified the enraged practitioner, the wounded arm was at length 
unbound, and the Doctor — grumbling, however, a good deal as 
he did so — proceeded to examine the wounds. 

" Humph ! " said the Doctor, putting on his spectacles, taking 
a pinch of snuff, and assuming an air of profound wisdom. *' Ye'U 
condescend to avail yourself of my professional knowledge noo, 
will ye, ye poor benighted Pagan ? Od, it's weel for you that 
you hae sic an easy-tempered man to deal wi' ; mony a ane would 
have seen ye far enough afore they would hae been at the fash o' 
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patching up yer greasy black hide. Wliisht, ye cankered deevil, 
and dioDa be girning that gait. — Taith, if I hae occasioa to handle 
the tools, I'll gie ye somelhing to giru for, my man t X tell't ye, 
I'd gar ye laugh the wrang side o' yere mouth afore I was done wi' 
ye.— Od, but she's gi'en ye gay sair churt, though," continued 
tie Doctor, as he spunged away the clotted blood. " Thae lacerated 
puictures are bad things, and ill to heid ; but I believe there's nae 
banes broken, and, I dare say, if mortification does iia ensue, we 
may manage to save the limb, although niouy a aiie woidd whip it 
off at aiice, just to save trouble," 

Having thus made out the worst case he possibly could, the 
Doctor proceeded to wash and clean the wounds, which, after all, 
were uot of so serious a nature as he wished iiis friends to beheve ; 
and having bound up the arm with some simple dressing, and 
suspended it in a sling, the Jemmadar was allowed to retire, 
evidently dehghted at having escaped so easily out of the 
Doctor's clutches. 

" And now," said Mansfielil, addressing the Doctor, " if you 
will be good enough to remove tliat half-skinned snake, wliich is 
an object not at all calculated to improve one's appetite, we will to 
breakfast. I feel as ravenous as a ground shark ; and I see 
Master Charles is already making play with liis knife and fork, so 
it is time to look out for our share of tiie rations. I suppose. 
Doctor, yon. have had your breakfast long ago ? " 

" Ay," replied the Doctor, casting an amorous glance at the 
goodly viands which loaded the table, as he assisted Heels in 
removing the snake — "Ay, I got a bit chack, t«'a hours sin' 
syne; but I'm gay weel apeteezed again; I'm thinkin' I'll just 
ait dooQ and pick another wee bit for company sake. We'll 
ca' it lunch." 

So saying, and wiping his greasy hands in his shirt-sleevcs, the 
Doctor fell to work ; and the unwearied industry with which he 
plied his jaws proved that " the bit chack, twa hours syne," had 
done but little towards damping his appetite. — Nor were hia 
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companions backward in the fray. Hashed venison^ cvmj, 
omelette, fresh fish from the river, huge bowls of tea, and goblets 
of cool claret, disappeared as if by magic. In short, it was a 
regular hunter's breakfast ; and, by my troth, there was no lack 
either of appetite or inclination, on the part of the hunters, to do 
it ample justice. 

^^The Lord be thankit for a* his mercies !'' murmured the 
Doctor, at length, throwing himself back in his chair, patting his 
stomach complacently, and proceeding to light a cigar, which he 
said was good for digestion— r" Tm as foo' as a partan.^' 

The Doctor had lighted his cigar, and was sitting, with half- 
closed eyes, allowing the smoke to escape in thin spiral colunms 
from the comer of his mouth, and thinking what a pity it is that 
man^s gastronomic powers are Kmited, when he was startled from 
his reverie by a low whining cry behind him. 

^' What's that ? '' cried he, turning hastily round in his chair^ 
and discovering the two young bears, who, having been left to 
their own devices, had crept away and tried to conceal themselves 
in a remote comer of the tent. " What'na twa queer black things 
is yon, rowin aboot in that dark comer, for a,' the world like twa 
young imps o' Satan ? My certie, they'r no' very canny like, I 
wadna say but what they'r twa familiar spirits belonging to 
that deevil the Jemmadar, I aye thought he lookit gay like 
a warlock." 

^' No ; they are my familiar spirits,'' cried Charles, jumping 
up, and proceeding to lug the reluctant httle savages into the 
middle of the tent. I had quite forgotten the unfortunate imps^ 
who must be as much in want of food as we were." 

'^ Od's my life, the/r bears ! " cried the Doctor, in great 
deHght ; ^^ TJrma labiatua — grand specimins, and just the right 
size to make pets o' — whar did ye get them P " 

^^ We caught them in a cave, after having killed their mother/' 
replied Charles ; ''And I thought they would be well worth the 
trouble of carrying home. I intend one of them as a present 
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loyou. Doctor, if you think it worthy of acceptance : so jou may 

take your choice." 

"Warthy o' acceptance ! Od, Maiater Charles, I wadna' tak' a 
fire-pund note for ane o' them, I'm muckle indebted to yoii 
indeed, sir. Come here to me, ye poor wee hairy tyke," continued 
the Doctor, putting on hia most insinuating look, snapping hia 
fingers, and holding out a saucer of milk towards one of the young 
bears. "Come here to me, and I'll gie you a sup o' milk. I'm 
sure your mammy did nae gie ye ony breakfast this morning, for 
jt look awfu' hungered-like ; " but the unmannerly cub turned a 
deaf ear to the Doctor's gentle importunities. "Hoot, man, 
come here ; what gajs ye look sae dooms stupid-like ? div ye no 
ken the smell o' sweet milk ? " 

So saying, the Doctor seized tlic sulk-y little brute by the nape 
of the neck, placed him on his knee, and shoving his nose into 
the saucer, attempted to make him driidv, whether he would or 
not. This was an insult which the independent spirit of young 
fimin could not brook; and, accordingly, he made a most 
determined resistance — growling, scratchijig, and gnashing his 
teeth, with a determined courage worthy of his illustrious 
ancestors. At last he succeeded in fixing liis teeth in the 
worthy Doctor's liand, making the blood start, and extorting an 
involuntary cry of pain, 

" I'll tiiraw yc'r neck, ye giniin cankered deevle, that will I," 
roared the Doctor, starting to his feet, tossing his adopted bairn 
into the middle of the tent, and shaking his wounded liand, as if 
it had been scalded. 

" Wba would ha' thought the bit towzy tyke had sae muckle 
wickedness in it ! od's my life, sma' though it be, it gar'd its 
teeth play chack like a pair o' hedge shears ; it has amaist nippit 
ane o' the fingers aff me." 

The young bears having been turned out of the tent in disgrace, 
and consigned to the care of one of the horsekeeper's wives, — 
itho, having haK-a-dozen sqalliug brats of her own, waa supposed 
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to possess some skill in the management of such unruly cubs^ — 
the Doctor patched up his wounded fingers with a piece of 
adhesive plaster^ poured out a fresh bowl of tea^ and resumed 
his cigar. 

"That's true/* said he, addressing Mansfield. '^I forgot to 
ask what sport ye had this morning. Did ye get ony o' thae 
muckle bison beasts ye were speakin' o' yesf reen ? Fm very 
anxious to see ane of them ; for they are, nae doubt, rare animals, 
and I hae heard sae mony different opinions aboot them, that Tm 
just in swithers whether they ought to be classed amongst the 
bisontian group, or whether they are only a variety of the wild 
buffalo which is found in the jungles of Bengal.^' 

'' Well, Doctor, you may soon have your curiosity satisfied on 
that head. We killed two fine specimens this morning — a male 
and female — ^besides a couple of bears ; but to do so, I fear you 
must accompany Kamah and his party when they go to fetch 
home the game ; for the bison are such unwieldy animals, that it 
is impossible to carry them off entire. When you see them, I 
have no doubt you will agree with me that they are true bison, 
although a variety quite distinct from the bison of Europe or 
North America. You will find a description of the animal — ^but 
a very imperfect one — in Cuvier's work, under the name of Bo9 
Gaurus, But I see old Kamah is already mustering his Coolies; 
so, if you intend to accompany tliem, you had better order your 
horse. You can ride well enough till you get into the heavy 
bamboo jungle, and it is just as well to save an unnecessary walk 
in the sun.'* 

The Doctor was soon equipped in a white jacket and broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and bestriding his raw-boned CiUcA horse;, 
with a goodly-sized umbrella over his head to protect him from 
the sun, he drove his heels into the lean ribs of his charger, 
jerked the reins, made a clucking noise with his tongue, and 
leaning well forward, with his elbows projecting at right angles 
from his body, started at a shambling trot. The Jemmadar and 
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a whole regiment of Coolies followed in his wake; some bearing 
bamboos and ropes to carry home the bears, wliilat others were 
armed with knives, hatcheta, &c., for the purpose of cutting up 
the bison, 

" Two to one the Doctor gets spilt before he is clear of the camp," 
cried Charles, laughing heartily at the grotesque appearance of the 
worthy Doctor and his raw-boned steed. 

" The chances are ten to one in your favour," repHed Mansfield. 
"I can see, by the way the old diomedary carries his ears, that 
he is in one of his sulky fits this morning : he is not the least 
inclined to leave the camp, and if he begins to argue the point, 
the Doctor is pretty sure to get the worst of it. Tliere he goes. 
— I told you so. — Up with the black flag, and no surrender. 
Well done. Doctor, hit him again, — Hurra ! " 

The Doctor's charger, as Mansfield predicted, had not advanced 
above a hundred yards, when he suddenly wheele{l round, laid 
his ears back, clapped his tail between his legs, shook his head 
with a sulky dogged air, and looked askance at his rider, mth hia 
malignant wall-eye, as much as to say, " I'U see you paiticuhirly 
well d — d before 1 go an inch farther : so do your worst." 

"Tak' ye that, 'Smiler,' my man," said the Doctor, suddenly 
closing his umbrella, and bringing it down on the head of his 
refractory steed with a force that made it fly in splinters. Tlie 
amiable 'SmOer' acknowledged the favour by a sulky grunt, 
and a sidelong kick with one hind leg, after the manner of a 
vicious cow, 

"Uit him again. Doctor; hit him hard; don't be afraid of 
hurting him ; his skull is tliick enough;" and the two young 
men rubbed t)ieir hands, and shouted with glee at the prospect of 
witnessing a well- contested struggle between the Doctor and the 
pig-headed 'Smiler.' 

" Here, my man, give us a lend o' that stick," cried the 
Doctor, throwing away his broken umbrella, and snatching a 
heavy male bamboo &om one of the Coolies. 
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Whack ! down it came upon ' Smiler's' lean flank, making the 
empty carcase sound like a kettledrum. 

The additional weight of metal told; and, this time, 'Smiler^ 
exerted himself so far as to kick both heels in the air, with a jerl 
that somewhat discomposed the Doctor's seat. 

" Dee'l be in my skin, but Fll ca' the life out o' ye, ye door 
deevil," muttered the Doctor, as he once more brandished the 
bamboo over his head. '^'Od, ye'll try to gang ye'r ain gait, 
though the dee'l himser should gim in ye'r face;*' — ^Whack. — 
" If ye war drowned, — and dee'l may care how soon ye come'to 
that — ^I'll wad a sixpence, it's up the water a body wad need to 
gang, to look for the ill-faurt carcage o' you. There, tak' that, 
ye thrawn deevil,'' and the bamboo descended between ' Smiler's' 
ears, inflicting a blow that would have felled any other horse to 
the ground. But it only seemed t© rouse the dormant energies 
of that proud-spirited steed : his wall-eye flashed fire ; he snorted 
indignantly; and, rearing upon his hind-legs, made a desperate 
plunge forward. 

This unwonted feat of activity, on the part of *Smiler,' 
completely unshipped the Doctor, who was pitched clean out of 
the saddle ; but determined to regain his seat, if possible, he 
remained clinging with his long legs entwined round the horse's 
neck, and holding on vigorously by the ears. The Doctor made 
a desperate effort to right himself; for one moment the victory 
appeared doubtful ; and the spectators watched the issue of the 
struggle with breathless interest. 

He's up again : — ^No ! — ^that last kick has turned the scale of 
victory, and the discomfited Doctor lies sprawling in the dust. 

^^Are you hurt?" said Charles, running up to him, and- 
kindly assisting him to rise ; for he was really sorry for the poor 
Doctor, although he could not help laughing till the tears ram 
down his cheeks — ^no one ever can on such an occasion : — " I 
hope you are not the worse for your fall." 

" Deevil a bit," cried the Doctor, jumping up and wiping th^ 
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blood from hia nose, the bold outline of wliicli was a good deal 
disfigured by the fall, "Deevil a bit. He has flattened my 
neb a wee; butj by my troth, I'll gar him rue the day he 
did it." 

So saying, the Doctor grasped the reins, sprang into the 
saddle with an agihty quite surprising in one of his ungainly 
makej aud plied the bamboo so vigorously about the ears of his 
refractory steed, that the unfortunate ' Smiler' was glad, for peace 
sake, to turn liis head the right way, and shamble off at his 
best pace. 

" Faith, ' Smiler,' my man, ye got the worst o' that tnilzie, I'm 
thintin," said the Doctor, tucking the bamboo under his arm, 
and smiling complacently, as he refreshed himself after his labours 
with a huge pinch of snuff. 



THE OLD FOBEST SANOEB. 



. WET NIGHT T7NDBE CANVASS. 




|1!E sun has already set, and the 
fliort twilight of the tropics is fast 
darkening into night. An unnatural 
silence pervades the forest. The 
close air of the woods is more dense 
and oppressive than usual, and the 
he^t is almost suffocating. 

Oui three friends are seated in 
front of the principal tent, smoking 
their cigars; their hnnting dresaes 
have been exchanged for the orieatal 
deshabille of slippers and musquito-trousers j they appear languid 
and oppressed by the unnatural heat of the atmosphere, and their 
shirts are thrown open, to woo the passing zephyr, as th^ sit 
smoking in profound silence. 

Even the dumb animals appear to feel the overpowering 
influence of the electric fluid with which the atmosphere is sur- 
charged. The horses, with drooping ears, hang listlessly over 
their untast«d food. The dozing bullocks have forgotten to 
ruminate. The birds have already flown for shelter to the densest 
thickets of the forest. And nature awaits, in silent awe, the 
coining storm. 



A WET NIGHT UNDEE CANVASS. 

" We are going to have a. dirty aight of it," said I 
after regarding the appearance of the skj for some minutes. 

"Faith, you may say that," replied the Doctor, starting from 
a half doze; "and it is high time we were getting the tents 
securedj else we shall hae them aboot our lugs before daylight. 
Whare the deevil are a' thae la^y loons ? they might hae thocht 
of husliing the tent-pegs afore this time. Od, the hale camp 
appears to he in a dwam, kye, and horses, and a' — CAuprassee 
bolow .'" continued he, bestowing a kick on the ribs of our friend 
Heels, who, rolled up in his cwmhley, was snoring lustily between 
the walls of the tent. 

"Abba !" muttered Heels, turning on his side, with a grunt, 
and again snoring louder than ever. 

"Chupraesee bolow!" with another kick, more earnestly 
beatowed than the former. 

"Sahib!" cried Heels, sitting up and rubbing liis eyes. 

"Ckuprassee bolow!" roared the Doctor, shaking Heels, till he 
Ws thoroughly awake. 

"So, Sahib!" yawned Heels, and, leisurely gathering up his 
ombley, he shufled off to rouse the tent-pitchers and Lascars, 

In a few minutes a dozen busy hands were employed in bnsliing 
tie tent-pegs, digging trenches round the tent, and taking ail the 
necessary precautions to secure the camp against the effects of a 
tlopical thunder-storm. 

. " What a fuss you old Indians make abo it a show er of r un ' ' 
nmarked Charles, laughing as he watched the eager haste with 
»liich the natives worked ; " these fellow s remm 1 me of a ship s 
wew shortening sail in a hurry when i wlite squail is 
Hpected." 

"And, with all their hurry, they will not have done their work 
much too soon either," replied Mansfield ; " for here it comes, 
with a vengeance. You will have a fine opportunity now of 
seeing what an Indian shower is, my lad. And if you have the 
lack to get a wet tent blown about your ears to-night, which 
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I think exceedingly probable^ you will recollect the appear- 
ance of a thunder-cloud the next time you see one, TU be 
bound/' 

As he said this^ Charles felt a cold damp air come stealing over 
his face. And now comes sweeping from afar a low mysterious 
muttering sound, like the distant roar of troubled waters. The 
atmosphere is suddenly filled with that peculiar smell of newly 
wet earth, which is the sure forerunner of a tropical storm. Dry 
leaves, bits of straw, and other light substances, are caught up, 
and whirled into air, with a quick spiral motion, as if by the 
action of innumerable little whirlwinds, although, as yet, not a 
breath of air is stirring. A dense mass of inky clouds rises above 
the tree-tops, with a rapidity that shows the mighty power of the 
tempest, by which it is driven on, and the faint twilight is 
suddenly quenched in the darkness of midnight. And now a 
bright flash of livid fire shoots from out the gloomy mass, blasting 
the spectator's sight with its unearthly splendour — and the vault 
of heaven is rent asunder — and the earth trembles, as she listens 
with awe to the chiding voice of angry thunder. 

And hark ! — at that signal, the howling spirits of the tempest 
have been loosed, and come sweeping through the woods on a 
thousand whistling wings, rejoicing in their strength. And the 
forest bows low, and groans aloud in agony, as the hurricane 
sweeps by. And the aged trees toss abroad their gigantic limbs, 
and lash the air with frantic gestures, as if in the madness of fear 
they were striving to uproot themselves, and to flee from the 
coming wrath of the mighty Spirit that rides upon the whirlwind. 
And the rain descends in unbroken sheets of water that appear to 
threaten the earth with a second deluge. And the crash of 
uprooted trees is mingled with the awfol pealing of the thunder. 
And the air is filled with wild unearthly sounds, as if legions of 
evil spirits were mingUng in the fray. And strange misshapen 
forms seem to flit amongst the trees, revelling in the work of 
destruction, as the wild scene is for an instant revealed to sight 
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by the livid glare of forked lightning, and again shrouded iu 
more than midnight darkness. 

" The whole univerae must be tumbling into chaos/' was the 
idea which flashed across the mind of Charles as he stood amidst 
the war of elements, and gazed in stupified wonder. 

Reader, if thou art a lover of the sublime in nature — if thou 
art anxious to be impressed with a due sense of the Omnipotence 
of thy Creator — go, look upon the tropical storm, as it sweeps 
howling through the wilderness — and tremble, like Charles, at 
thine own insignificance ! 

But the Doctor had been too long in India, and had witnessed 
too many thunder-storms, to understand the feeling which 
prompted Charles to gratify liis love of the sublime at the espense 
of his bodily comforts. 

" Come in by" — cried he, from the interior of the tent, where 
lie had already snugly ensconced himself behind the dinner-table. 
" Come in by, Maister Charles, and dinua be standing there 
glowrin' frae you, like a demented poet. The deevil's in the 
laddy, has he gaen daft a'thegither, or is he dazed by the thuimer, 
or what's gaen wrang wi' him, that he stands there in a pour of 
ram thafs fit to wash the sark aff his back ? for a' the world like 
s drooket craw on an auld fayle dyke, and him ha'in' a good dry 
teat at his back, and a prime haunch of venison smoking on the 
table; and the kettle bkwin' out steam hke the boiler of a twa 
hundred horse-power engine ; and that bonny bit bottle of real 
GJenlivat smiling in his face, fit to seduce a vara Saunt. Hoot 
fie! — Come in by, ye poor demented eratur, and dinna be catch- 
ing your death o' cauld there. — Ye'U be laid up «i' jungle fever, 
the mom, as sure as my name's M'Pliee. — Or, may be, ye'U be 
blinded by the lightning, and that would he a bonny-like story 
to tell to your winsome cousin, Miss Kate, when we gang back 
lo the hills. Come in by, my man, to ye'r denuer, and never ye 
fash yer thum' aboot ' tlie war o' the elements,' as thae poor, 
silly, half-starved bits of poets ca' it : — ^just let them abe, and let 
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them fecht it out their ain gate ; the/ll ca' througli fine^ with- 
out^n your help ; and whichever gets the best o^t, we are sure to 
hae a gran' day for the deer-shooting the mom. 

" man ! but thaf s prime juicy meat/' — continued he, licking 
his lips, and eyeing the noble haunch, in which Mansfield had 
just made the first cut — " A wee bit mair o' the fat, if ye please. 
Captain, and another spoonfu' o' the gravy — ay, that'll do fine." 

And the Doctor, regardless of the storm which raged without, 
fell to, with an earnestness of purpose that would have done credit 
to the appetite of a half-starved ogre. 

'^ Well, Charles, my boy, what think you of an Indian shower 
now ?" — asked Mansfield, as Charles entered the tent, dripping 
like a river god : — " This is something like a squall, is it not? — 
The breaking out of the monsoon, amongst the western Ghats, is 
a sight worth seeing, we flatter ourselves." 

" It is indeed " — replied Charles — '' about the grandest sight 
I ever beheld. I have often heard it talked of before, but never 
could have pictured to myself anything half so sublime, sa 
awful— it " 

''Talking o' the grand works o' nature" — ^interrupted the 
Doctor, with his mouth well filled, and keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed on his plate, — ''Talking o' the grand works of nature, 
Maister Charles, allow me to recommend to your favourable 
notice that haunch o' venison ; that's what I ca' a grand specimin 
o' combined nature and art — a majestic hint quarter o' a maist 
sublime buck — and just roasted to the very minutest fraction. of 
a turn. — Another slice, if you please. Captain !" 

" Faith you appear to think so, friend M'Phee, if one may 
judge by the hole you have made in it already," replied Charles, 
puUing in a chair. — " ' By the beard of the Prophet ! ' as my 
worthy uncle would say, one must needs look sharp when you 
come to close quarters with a joint, else they are like to have 
bare bones to pick. Manners, you old cannibal, manners — ^why 
you don't mean to say you want another sUce already !" 
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"Truth do I, Maister Charles — and what's mair, I'm no going 
to let you sit down to your denner in that weet sark, to get a fit 
d' the ague, and gie me the trouble o' makin' you weU again. — 
Na, na ! — ^just gang in atween the wa's o' the tent, like a. man, 
and put dry clothes on you. — Heels has got them a' ready — and 
I'll keep a prime bit o' the venison for you ; I'll no let the 
Captain eat it a', although he is such a deevil o' a twist. — Captain, 
I'U tak' a wee bit mair from you, just to keep you in countenance, 
for I see ye'r no done yet." 

" Win you, by Jove ! — the devil's in your maw, Doctor " — 
cried Charles, who, although perhaps a little the worse for his 
pretty Cousin's blue eyes, had not by any means allowed his 
appetite to go the same way as liis heart ; and off he bounded to 
change his wet clothes with all convenient speed. 

Charles having made a hearty dinner — for man's powers are 
Kinited, and the Doctor, in spite of himself, had been obliged 
to desist before he had more than half finished the haunch — the 
cloth was removed, and a bottle of claret, with the unusual 
accompaniments of hot water, sugar, and a bottle of real Highland 
whisky, were placed upon the table. 

"Noo, then, lads," cried the Doctor, lighting a cigar, and 
nhbing his hands with glee, " Noo, then, for a cozie night, in 
^ite of the wind and the rain. Heels, ye black sinner, tie up 
the tent door, and keep the wind out; ifs enough to gie an 
aUigator the lumbago." 
"Hullo, Doctor 1 — what's all this ?" exclaimed Mansfield. 
"Aha, lads' — there's something to warm the cockles of your 
heart I hae been sau' stinted in iny dnnk, since I hft the hills, 
m you and your temperate habits, Ciptam — ind vour lang 
mnded preaching about cool heads, ind steidy hands — that's 
a' very weel for you crack rifie shots, but it doe«na' agree wi' my 
constitution and, by mv troth I maun hie m\ am way this 
»eet mght There's a bottle o' the right sort, thit never paid 
sixpence to the Excise — blesa it s sonsie w-imc ' — and hot water 
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enongh to plot a pig, and a^ the rest o' the materials; and so^ 
Captain dear^ just pitch that sour trash o^ claret to the dogs — 
fiech ! — ^it gars me grue to look at it — and mak* yourseF a good 
stiff tumbler, like a man. Here's 'The Lasses — Grod bless them !' 
— ^I'm sure you'll diink that toast, Maister Charles, if the ague 
has na got a grip o' you already, and frozen the blood in 
your veins.'' 

" Not, by any means, a bad move," repUed Mansfield and 
Charles in a breath, as they filled their glasses, for the night was 
really cold enough to make a Httle hot stuff mighty palatable, 
between the canvass walls of a wet tent. '' Here's your toast, 
with right good will — 'The Lasses — God bless them !' " 

" Wed done. Captain ! Od, I see ye mak' it gae an' stiff, like 
mysel'. I dinna misdoubt but what there's some o' the right 
stuff in you yet, ye mahogany-faced auld sinner, in spite o' the 
puritanical look ye put on whiles, when I propose takin' a second 
tumbler. I dare say noo. Captain," continued the Doctor, 
draining his glass, and proceeding to replenish it, — '' I dare say 
ye think I'm mair given to drink than a professional man like 
me ought to be, because I'm, whiles, a wee funny in my cups; 
but I assure you, sir, I'm the maist temperate man leevin', by 
ordinar. — Hout, Maister Charles, man, tak' up your glass, you're 
far ahint. — It's no' the love o' drink, sir ; no, no. — ^Youx health, 
Captain. — It is the conviviality o' the thing I enjoy — ^the convi- 
viality, sir — ^no' the liquor, by no manner o' means. Did you 
ever hear teU o' the man and his cow, sir ? " 

'' No, never," replied Mansfield, smiling. 

" Weel, then. Captain, I'll teU you the story, for ifs a good 
illustration o' my subject. — Hout, fie ! I have drouned the miller. 
JtLst rax me the bottle, Maister Charles, tiU I put in a wee drap 
mair o' the speerit. — ^Weel, gentlemen, as I was saying, about the 
man and his cow. There was a cousin o' mine, by the name o' 
Jock MThee, that was married on a sister o' the Minister of our 
parish. And the Minister, honest man, on the strength o' this. 
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thought himsel' in duty bound to take a special charge of my 
cousin Jock's morals : for, although no' muckle waur than his 
ueighboiuB, Jock was a gay throughother cheel when he got a 
drap in hia head. So, ae day, after Jock had been at a neighbour's 
wedding, and had gotten a glass o'er much, the Minister yoketto, 
to flyte him about the drink, and he was unco' hard upon poor 
Jock, and misca'd him terrible ; and at last, says he, ' Juat look 
at your cow there, John,' says he — 'look at her, honest beast, 
she gangs to the water, when she's dry, and slokens her thirst, 
and comes back, douce and sonsie, to the byre, but she never 
drinks more than what docs her good, nor makes a beast o' 
hersel', like some folk. And is na' it a crjdng shame to see you, 
a Christian man, wi' a soul to be saved, having less sense and 
discretion than the beasts that perish ? Are ye no' ashamed, sir, 
to do the like, and you good-brother to a Minister ? ' 

"'Indeed, then, sir, what you say is o'er true,' replied Jock, 
starting his lug, and looking a wee' foohsh ; ' but it's no' the love 
o' liquor, sir, it's the good company — it's the good company, sir, 
ind naething else, that leads me astray. There's my cow, hummled 
Bess, as your honour says, a sonsie, wcel-couditioned beast j she 
tak's her drink, and comes hame quiet and peaceable without 
mafcin' a spectacle o' hersel'. But, 0, sir, if a neiglibour's cow 
naa to come the other side o' the water, and sit down on her 
hunkers, and say, " Here's to ye, Bess !" od, sir, as true as death, 
she wad just sit and drink tliere till she was llindfou !l ' " 

"Bravo, Doctor !" shouted Mansfield — "a right good story, 
and well told. You have earned your glass of grog honestly 
to-night," and Mansfield and Charles laughed till their sides ached. 
" Haich ! haich ! haich ! " roared the Doctor, at the same time 
helping himself to a little more of the mountain dew. " Haich ! 
haich 1 It aye gars me laugh when I thiidc o' poor Jock and the 
Minister. 0, man ! but this is grand stuff to cheer a body's heart, 
and gar his tongue wag. — Here's wisliing speedy promotion to 
you. Captain, and a good wife to you, Maister Cliarles," — and the 
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Doctor winked his eye, with a maudlin expression, and tried to 
look knowing, as he buried his muzzle in the tumbler. 

^^Now, Mansfield,'^ said Charles, "it is your turn. Suppose 
you fulfil the promise you made this morning, and give us the 
particulars of the two extraordinary runs you had lately, on that 
wonderful little horse ' Challenger/ '^ 

" Biding down a wolf and an antelope, you mean ? " 

" Exactiy." 

" I shall do so with great pleasure, provided you do not accuse me 
of boasting ; for I confess I am not a little vain of ' Challenger's ^ 
exploits. You are aware that the feat of riding down an antelope 
has always been considered impracticable, and spearing a wolf on 
horseback, as next to an impossibility. I have often seen the 
experiment tried, but never knew it to succeed before, except in 
one instance, when the wolf happened to be gorged with food. 
In my case, however, the wolf was as lank as a greyhound : — ^all 
I have ever heard of the untiring gallop, and extraordinary bottom, 
of these animals, was equalled by this one, — and nothing but the 
condition, and high blood of my horse, carried him through so 
severe a run. — ^I was riding out one evening, for exercise, carrying 
a spear in my hand, as usual, when I suddenly came upon a 
large male wolf. 'Challenger' being in the highest possible 
condition, and very fresh, I thought a gallop would do him good, 
and accordingly laid in to the wolf, rather for the sake of having 
some object in view, than with any idea of riding him down. 
However, after a gallop of a mile, both horse and rider became 
interested in the chase: — I remembered that 'Challenger' had 
never yet met his equal in the hunting field — ^his blood was now 
fairly up — and, on the impulse of the moment, I resolved to 1^ 
liim try his metal against the gaunt, long-legged devil, who was 
going along before me at an easy lobbing gallop, which, without 
any apparent exertion on his part, kept my horse pretty neatly 
at the top of his speed. I now laid in to him in earnest^ over 
a fine open piece of country, easy to cross, except where it was 
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occasionally cut up by nullah. For the first hour the wolf kept 
lip the same pace, a long lobbing gallop, without exhibiting any 
symptoms of fatigue; but after that he began to run short, 
twisting and turning, to throw me out — stopping in the bottom 
of nullahs, till I had jumped over, and then returning as he had 
come— and practising all sorts of cunning tricks to shake me off, 
Wlien the horse was at his haunches, he would suddenly tlirow 
himself flat on the ground, and allow me to pass, thus gaining 
ground before I could turu ; and as a last resource, when his dry 
ttingite, white with foam, was hanging from his parched jaws, he 
took to the water in a tank, where I speiired him to death. He 
was fairly done — so dead beat that he could uot even bite the 
bamboo when the spear was driven through Ms body, Tlie chase 
lasted for two hours and five minutes, — a pretty good trial of 
wind and bottom, you will aUow. I had dismounted, and was 
standing at my horse's side, loosening the girths, when he 
saddenly began to snort and tremble, as if alarmed at something 
on the edge of the tank. I looked over !iis back to see what 
it was, when, to my astonishment, I observed the lund, or 
embankment, hned with wolves, sitting on their haunches, anil 
watching my proceedings, whilst others were hurrying to the spot 
from all quarters. Where they came from I cannot conceive, for 
I had not observed one during the run. The sun having set, and 
the wolves appearing rather pugnacious, I thought it prudent to 
decamp before they came to extremities ; so mounted and rode 
off, leaving them masters of the field. They followed for some 
distance, but did not attempt to attack me, and I got home, some 
time in the course of the night, without further adventure." 

" And was not poor ' Challenger ' the worse for his tremendous 
gallop ? " asked Charles. 

" Not a bit : — he fed well, and appeared as fresh as ever next 
morning. It was the spurt after the antelope that so nearly 
killed him : — I did not think he would ever get the better of that 
day's work," 
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"Come, let^s have the antelope/' exclaimed Charles, drawing 
his chair closer to that of Mansfield. 

'' Here's your health and sang. Captain,'* mnrmured the Doctor, 
rousing himself from a nap, and replenishing his glass. — " Was 
it a sang, or a story ? — Fm no' very sure — ^but never mind, ifs a' 
the same in Greek." 

" Thank you. Doctor — ^your good health ! " replied Mansfield, 
smiling. And the Doctor, taking a long pull at the whisky 
punch, relapsed into his dozing fit. 

"It was some days after my adventure with the wolf," 
continued Mansfield, " and whilst I was stiU flushed with victory, 
that I determined upon attempting the still more difficult task of 
riding down an antelope. 

"I sallied forth to the black plain, little ' Challenger' arching 
his neck proudly, and bounding under me in the exuberance of 
his spirit. — It was in a very different mood that he returned, poor 
fellow. — ^I soon found a fine solitary black buck ; and laid in to 
him while he was concealed by a rising ground — thus gaining a 
long way before he heard the clatter of hoofs, and went his best. 
The ground was beautiful, and we flew across the plain at racing 
speed. But, for the first mile, this was not fast enough to press 
the buck, bounding along before me, like some winged creature, 
whilst the horse, straining every nerve, could hardly keep him in 
sight. Occasionally some labourer, in a cotton field, made the 
antelope swerve from his line, and then, by cutting off an angle, 
I was enabled to gain a little ; — ^yet a few dashing bounds, as I 
approached, sent him further off than ever. These exertions, 
however, began to tell at last: — ^he ran shorter, and appeared 
undecided as to his line of country — advantages for the pursuer 
which I seized on at every turn — and, by pressing him to do his 
utmost over stony ground, I found that his strength was getting 
gradually reduced. ' Challenger ' was still going collected, and I 
nursed his remaining powers with anxious care, giving him a sob, 
with a hard pull at his head, whenever we crossed a field of black soil. 
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" We had now gone, as the crow flies, seven miles, and the 
buck was getting weaker every moment. We came in sight of 
n distant herd, feeding on the top of a small hill. This appeared 
to give him fresh courage, and he exerted himself to reach them 
with renewed speed. It was the flickering of the flame ere it 
expires — I knew the symptoms well — his tail began to sliake — 
he carried his head low ; and instead of hounding forward, and 
cohering his stretch, he appeared to fall shorter at every stroke. 
The hill was gained. Now, my good little horse, press him and 
he dies ! It was as I expected. Tlie steep ascent choked the 
panting antelope, and he dropped, completely exhausted, ten 
paces in front, at the very moment that poor little 'Challenger' 
came to a dead halt, reeling under me with fatigue. Having 
dismounted, and put the antelope out of pain with my hunting- 
knife, 'Challenger' became the object of my care, and I must 
confess his appearance rather frightened me^ — flanks heaving 
—forelegs tottering — tail [[uivering — and every symptom of 
eitteme distress. I turned his head to the wind, and loosened his 
girths. He lay down by the fallen liuck, and then I cursed my 
cmelty, in pressing the noble spirit of my game little Arab, till 
he sank at mj feet. But I cannot pull up when ouce in chase. 
He hope of running into my game, at every stride, and the fear 
of losing, what a few hundred yards further might gain, always 
prevents my giving in, while a chance remains. I feel an 
indescribable longing to come up with any animal^cven a hare 
—if once I have laid in to him, and reflection and remorse come 
only when it is too late. This time, however, I had not to 
reproach myself with riding poor ' Challenger ' to death. He 
gradually recovered: in half an hour he was able to walk 
home, where jou may be sure he was well taken care of; and 
in a few days was as fresh as ever. The distance ridden was 
nine miles, in a direct line, without including turns. And, if 
it be ihe pace that kilb, this was far enough and fast enough 
to burst anything that ever was foaled. I need not say how 
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much the gallant little horse has risen in mj estimation since 
that da/s work : I wonld not part with him for his weight in 
gold! 

''And now. Master Charles, having complied with yomr 
request, and performed the part of my own, or rather my horse's, 
trumpeter, methinks we had better turn in ; for I perceive our 
our friend MThee is waxing drowsy, and I intend to sound the 
fSveilUe by times to morrow. What say you. Doctor ? '* 

'' Hoot fie, no ! " replied the Doctor, who was fast verging 
towards a state of inebriation. '' Ifs but early in the night yei 
Wha cares for hours ? Hours were made for slaves ! — ^Hurra ! — 
Na, na ! sit ye down, lads — sit ye down, and Til sing you a 
sang-a sang wi' a grand chorus tU't j and mind, ye maun a^ 
join in when I tell you. Whist, noo!'' and the Doctor, 
forthwith, cleared his pipes, and struck up, in a voice that 
rivalled the howling of the wind without — 

" * Willie brew'd a peck o' maut, 
And Kab and Allan cam to pree ; 
Three blither hearts, that lee-lang night, 
Ye wadna' find in Christendee.' 

"Chorus, now, lads ! 

" * For, we are na* fou, we're no* that fou ; 
But just a drappie in our e'e ; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw. 
But we will taste the barley bree.* 

'^ Hoot I Maister Charles, sing up, man — dinna be blate ! 

** * Here are we met, three merry boys — 
Three merry boys, I trow are we ; 
And many a night — 



> n 



Here the Doctor's melody was interrupted by a gust of wind, 
more furious than the rest, which tore up several of the tent- 
pegs, and made the loosened canvass flap violently. — ^Mansfidd 
and Charles jumped from their seats. 

" Hoot, fie ! never mind the wind, lads ; there's nae danger,*' 
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nclaimed the Doctor, who had now become exceedingly pot- 
Fatiant, and had no idea of being interrupted in his song by any 
snch trifle: — "Heels, ye' lazy deevil ; gang and drive in thae 
tent-pegs, will you P — Where was I again — eh P — I dinna mind, 
Weel, never heed, we'll just begin at the beginning, that* a the 
sorest way no' to lose any o't, 

" ' O WiUie brew'd ■ " 

But, before the first line was finished, crash came the tent-pole 
right across the table, demolishing candles, bottles, and glasses; 
and our unfortunate reveUers found themselves grovelling on the 
eiirth, in utter darkness, and more than haK smothered in the wet 
folds of the tent ! whilst the loosened ropes, with the tent-pegs 
sffll attached to them, flapped, and whistled, and banged about 
their ears, threatening to fracture their skulls, if they were 
fortunate enough to escape suffocation. 

"The Lord preserve us frae a' bogles and warricowes, and 
otter mischancy things t" roared the Doctor, who, halfstupified 
by what he had drunt, and completely deprived of his little 
remaining sense by the suddenness of the catastrophe, could not, 
bj any means, account for his present very uncomfortable 
ntuation. "The Lord preserve us — ^what's a' this? "Wliafs 
tliis? whafs thisP It's surely a judgment come upon me for 
Wnkjn' illicit whisky and singin' profane sangs. dear ! 
dear ! meeserable sinner that I am, I'D surely get my paiks 
noo, for I verily believe that Auld Clootie himsel', and a' his 
imps, are playing their cantraips upon me. "Will nae charitable 
Christian lend a hand ffl get out o' this damnable brulziement ? 
The Lord forgie me for sweerin'. 0, Maister Charles I O, Heels, 
je black-a-vic'd Pagan i Oh ! oil ! oh ! " and the unfortu- 
nate Doctor roared aloud, in agony of spirit, as he scrambled 
'Wt, amongst the broken fragments of bottles and glasses, and 
Hitangled himself more and more amongst the complicated folds 
of wet canvass in wliicli he was enveloped. 
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Mansfield and Charles^ who had their wits about them^ had 
already scrambled clear of the wreck; but were so convulsed 
with laughter, that, for some minutes, they were incapable of 
rendering any aid to the miserable Doctor, who continued to 
struggle, and howl, and pant for breath, like a dog tied up m a 
wet sack. ^ 

At length, however, he was extricated from the ruins of the 
tent, and stood, shivering and stupified, in ihe pelting rain. 

'' Preserve me I but this is an awfu^ nicht,'' muttered he to 
himself, when he had partially recovered his senses. '^ There's 
something no cannie in't, Vm thinkin\ Fll awa to my bed — 
and the bottle o' Glenlivat no finished — and me in the middle o' 

my very best sang — and — and — and. Ou ay, I see how it 

is — T see fine how it is. It's just a judgment on me for drinkin' 
illicit whisky and singin' profane sangs — ^poor sinfu' creature 
that I am ! But, thanks be to Goodness, Fm no fou — ^Na, na ! 
Fm no fou — I ken the road to my tent fine.'' And so the Doctor 
continued to soliloquise, as he reeled about in his vain endeavours 
to steer a direct course to his own tent. 

" By mine honour, friend MThee, thou art thankful for small 
mercies," cried Mansfield, laughing immoderately at the worthy 
Doctor's expression of thankfulness for not being f(m. 

'' But there's surely something gaen wrang wi' my legs the 
nicht; I maun hae hurted them some way in yon stramash. 
Here, Heels, my man, gie us a hand o' your airm, for Fm sair 
hurted, and no fit to gang my lane. Hand up, ye stammerin' 
deevil," cried he, clutching the grinning varlet by the shoulder. 
" Can ye no walk steady, you mislear'd Pagan ? Hand up, I say. 
Ye've been drinkin', sir — ^ye've been drinkin'. Ye need natryto 
deceive me — I ken it fine by the way ye gang. Ye've beea 
drinkin', ye besotted beast. Fll report you to your maister in 
the morning, and gar him gie you a good thrashing. I — ^I — \ 
wonder, sir, ye're no ashamed to make sic a spectacle o' yoursd' 
and me in the face o' the hale camp. It's dis — dis — dis — 
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reputable, Heela — it's liiglily disreputable. If there's a. vice on 
earthj Heels, that I dislike mair than anither, it's drunk — drunk — 
iunkeDDess!" And here the Doctor's voice became inaudible, 
18 he pursued his tortuous course towards his sleeping tent. 

We are, reluctantly, obliged to confess that our worthy and 
much-respected friend, M'Phee, was drunk; not exactly drunk 
according to the definition given by an Irish friend of ours, who 
said that he always considered a man sober till he saw him (ryinff 
h light hU pipe ai the pump — the Doctor was not quite so far 
gone as this ; but that he was considerably disguined in liquor we 
)me not the conscience to deny. 

Beader, hast thou ever, in the course of thy travels, witnessed 
the breaking-up of a tropical thunder-storm at the approach of 
% — when the eastern sky is streaked with purple and gold, and 
ite heavens, in that quarter, are cloudless to the zenith, and 
studded with fading stars, winking as if esliuusted by their long 
oighfs vigil. — And the cool, bjiliny, morning air, kisses thy 
bronzed cheek like a smiling infant just awakened from sleep. — 
And the terapest-toru trees, loaded with sparkling rain-drops, like 
frightened women smiling through their tears, sigh forth their 
gratitude to the rising sun, at whose glorious presence the gloomy 
ipirit of the storm unwiUingly retires — his sable host, as they roll 
way, slow and majestic, into the far west, growling forth their 
indignation in muttered thunder. — And the refreshed earth sends 
up a grateful incense to heaven. — And the timid birds who have 
all night long cowered, trembling, amidst the gloomy recesses of 
the forest, come forth singing their morning-hymn of tliauks- 
giving. — And the jungle-cock, like a blustering buUy, stints 
amongst Ids admiring females, crowing deilance. — And, on the 
aaked branches of some blasted tree, a famdj of \ultures, hke a 
hoard of gipsies drying their rjgs, sit, with drooping wings, 
preparing to bask themselves in the grateful hunslune; — their 
high shoulders, downcast look, and ruffled plumage, giung them, 
Bt once, an air of poverty, cunning, and abject humility. — ^And, 
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from out the boskj thickets of feathery bamboo^ comes^ stealing 
on the ear^ the gentle cooing of the turtle-dove^ as he pours forth 
his very soul in amorous vows of love and constancy. — ^And the 
air is filled with joyous insects^ and gaudy-coloured butterflies^ 
which have been called into life by the electric fluid. — ^And even 
the creeping things appear to claim their share of enjoyment. — 
And nature smiles as she looks upon the happiness of her 
children ? 

It was on such a glorious morning as this^ after a wet nigkt, in 
every sense of the word, that the cheerful notes of Mansfield's 
bugle roused the poor Doctor from feverish sleep and troubled 
dreams, to the humiliating consciousness of having ^'made a beast 
of himself .'' What a sad contrast does his flushed cheek, and 
parched Ups, and fevered blood, present to the cool, fresh, smiling 
face of nature ! 

Oh, man I proud man ! thou who wert formed in God's 
image, how hast thou degraded thyself by the sensual gratificatio: 
of thy appetites I 

But, of this da/s adventures, anon. 
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CIIAPTEli X. 
AN EVENTyUL DAY IN THE JUKGLE. 

■ BELIEVEitwasna'tlieiealGlenUvat, 
after a'," exclanoed the Doctor, aa he 
sallied from his t«iit with the feeble 
undecided step aud nervous tremor 
of a man wlio has just been roused 
from a druuken slumber, "I be- 
lieve it wasna' the real Glenlivat, 
after a', for I hae a deevil o' a sare 
head after it this morning. Good 
morrow to ye, lads," continued he, 
addressing Mansfield and Charles, 
*ho, with their rifles ready loaded, were lounging in front of the 
tents and sipping their coffee. " This is a grand fresh morning 
after the rain." 

"Ah! good morrow to you, Doctor," exclaimed Mansfield, 
Smiling. "Glad to sec you so alert. Talking oi freshness, it 
strikes me you were tolerably fresh last night. How do you feel 
"tJiia morning ? coppers rather hot — eh?" 

" Hoot fie ! " replied the Doctor, looking haK ashamed and 
lialf pawky — for we must do the poor Doctor the justice to say 
"that he was not by any means a hardened sinner, nor habitually 
^dieted to the use of strong waters, although, when the terapta- 
■fcion offered of a bottle of Glenhvat, and a neighbour's cow sitting 
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on the other side of the water, to cry, '' Here's to yon, Meg,*' he 
sometimes indulged a little more freely than was good for him. 

'' Hoot fie, Captain, keep your thumb upon that — ^keep your 
thumb upon that. Od's my life, if auld Lorimer gats a hand o' 
that story, to say nothing o' Miss Kate, FU never hear the last 
o't. I maun confess Fm no just mysel' this morning. But Tm 
thinkin' the whisky wasna' as good as it ought to hae been, for 
we didna' take such dooms big drink, after a' ; the bottle wasna' 
finished, if I mind right." 

'^Is not this a glorious change from the storm of last night ?" 
remarked Charles, good-naturedly trying to turn the conversation, 
for he saw that Mansfield was bent upon bullying the poor 
Doctor, who, although he tried to put the best face he could 
upon the matter, was evidently ashamed of himself. ^' Who that 
looks now upon the smiling face of nature would believe her 
capable of giving way to such ungovernable bursts of fury as the 
one she favoured us with last night ?>^ ^ 

''Like a spoilt beauty,'' remarked Mansfield, ''who goes to 
bed in a towering rage because she fancies her charms have been 
slighted, cries herself to sleep, and awakes next morning, all 
smiles, to laugh at her own folly, and to be more admired 
than ever." 

" Or like a bairn on a Sabath morning," suggested the Doctor, 
" who, after having his face weel scrubbit wi' brown sape and a 
rough tawel, and alarming the hale house wi' his eldritch skirling, 
begins to nicher and laugh at the sight o' his new corduroy breeks 
wi' plenty o' brass buttons on them — ^the/r may be his first — and 
fairly burst out into a hearty guffaw, when he keeks at his ain 
shining red face and weel sleekit hair in a cogfu' o' clean water. 
You see, Dame Nature has been taking a sly keek at hersd' this 
morning in the water down-by, and in spite o' hersd' she 
canna' but smile, through her tears, at the sight o' her ain bonny 
w eel-washed face." 

" Bravo, Doctor I quite poetical, I declare ; the Glenlivat has 
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inspired you. But we must not stand talking here, the sun is 
already up : ive should have been off long ago, only we thought 
jou intended to accompany us to-day, as it is the last we shall be 
able to spend in the forest." 

" And so I do intend to gang wi' you. What the deevil else 
do you think would trail me out o' my warm bed at this unchristian- 
like hour o' the morning ? But, that's true, I hae forgotten my 
weapon. Here, Heels, ray man, just run into the tent, and 
bring out my fusee, auld ' Mons Meg,' and the bag o' swanshot 
je'll find lying aside her." 

" Why, my dear Doctor," esclaimcd Mansfield, regarding, with 
a smile, the worthy Doctor's very unsportsmanlike dress, consist- 
ing of his eternal broad-brimmed hat, and an old red jacket, 
which, on the strength of a damp morning, he liad substituted 
for his usual one of dirty wliite jean. " AVhy, you don't mean 
to say you intend to take the field in such a dress as lliat ? You 
look, to use one of your own expressions, ' exactly like a potato 
bogle;' you are enough to scare aU the game within a mile of 
jou, and, if we fall in with a herd of bison, the Lord liave mercy 
on your miserable carcass ! for with that bit of scarlet to guide 
lliem they'll hunt you to tlie world's end. And there you are 
again, with that iid'ernal fusee, and your handful of grit-shot. 
Doctor ! Doctor ! wiU you never learn to handle a rifle like 
> man ? I wish we had the old Governor here to keep you 
in order." 

" By my troth, he kcepit me in order enough when I was on 
tile hills ; and a bonny-like job he gar't me make o't, wi' his 
lang-winded lectures about projectiles, and parabolic curves, and 
sigbts, and elevations, and friction, and attraction, and deevil 
^ens how many mair jaw-breaking terms. Na, na, nane o' your 
unfounded lectures on natural pliilosophy, nane o' your new- 
ingled pernickety weapons for me. A good wide-bored fusee, 
like ' Mons Meg,' for my money — ane that lets a crack like a 
ai-pounder, and spreads the lead the breadth o' a barn-door; — 
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that is the weapon for real execntion^ and sae ye'll see afore the 
da/s done/^ continned the Doctor, as he rammed down a huge 
fid of brown paper by way of wadding, returned the ramrod, and 
carefully hammered the well-worn flint with a key which he took 
from his pocket. '' FU warrant the auld jade no' to miss fire 
this time, and, my certie, ifs no' for want of pouther and lead, if 
she doesna' do execution/' 

'^ Faith, you may say that," replied Mansfield, much amused 
at the Doctor's warlike demonstrations. ^' If your shot fails it 
will not be for want of ammunition, you may take your oath. 
You have given the old jade, as you call her, a sufficient dose of 
that, and I have no hesitation in predicting that she will do 
execution ; but whether on the carcass of the deer, or the head of 
her confiding master, appears to me exceedingly problematical. 
I suspect you will find her somewhat like your friend ' Smiler,' 
when overcharged with Bengal graniy as she is with powder, 
rather prone to kick up her heels, and apt to give her master ^ 
bloody nose." 

*' Weel, wed, never ye fash your thumb about that. Captain. 
Show me the Tleer, and. Til be cation, ye dinna want for a haunch 
of venison the mom to your dinner. Where's that deevil's bucky 
the Jemmadar ? Stir your stumps, ye auld Pagan, the sun has 
been up this half hour." So saying, the Doctor shouldered 

Mons Meg" with a confident air, and strode off, whistling 
Johny Cope" right lustily. 

Our friends had proceeded some distance into the jun^e, the 
Jemmadar leading, as usual, and our three sportsmen foUowing 
his steps in single file, when Charles, who was the last of tiie 
party, happened to spy the head and antlers of a noble spotted 
buck, about a hundred yards from their path, cautiously peering 
over a thick patch of high grass which they had just passed. 

The fact of his having made this discovery, after the lynx-eyed 
Kamah had passed it unobserved, was of itself a great triumph to 
the ambitious young sportsman, and his heart palpitated with 
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anxiety as he halted and silently raised hia riiie, for he felt that 
his character was at stake. Besting the barrel against the stem 
of a tree, the fine-diawn sight was brought to bear upon the 
glittering eye of iiis victim — for one instant the ponderous rifle 
remained as steady as if Exed in a vice — light as the delicate 
touch of a lady was the gradual pressure of the fore-finger on the 
finely -balanced tri^er. Bravely done, my young Forest Ranger, 
there must be death in that shot. The sharp crack of the riiie 
makes the woods ring, the ragged buUct speeds hissing through 
the air, and the antlered head disappears amongst the long grass 
as if by magic — Hurra ! 

Charles bad already pulled off his cap, and opened his lips to 
give the death halloo with due cmpiiasis, when a whole herd of 
deer buist from the thicket of long grass, headed, apparently, by 
the very buck at which he had fired, and dashed across the path 
with the speed of lightning. 

" Deuce take the rifle '." esclaimed Charles, pettishly, dashing 
hia cap to the ground, and, in the excitement of the moment, 
quite forgettiug tliat his rifle had a second barrel which might 
still do execution, 

Mansfield, although taken by surprise, turned on his heel with 
the coolness of an old sportsman, and pitched forward his heavy 
rifle, the piece exploding at the very instant it dropped steadily 
into the hollow of his hand — so truly did hand and eye act in 
concert — and the leading buck, bounding convulsively from the 
ground, feU heavily forward : without removing the rifle from 
his shoulder, the deadly weapon was brought to bear upon 
another of the herd, and the second barrel was discharged as 
rapidly as the first. The soft l/iud of the bullet announced that 
it had taken effect, and a fat doe stumbled to her knees, but 
immediately recovering herself, disappeared amongst the jungle 
with her companions. 

"We sbaU have blood upon that trail," said Mansfield, quietly, 
as he dropped the butt-end of his rifle to the ground, and 
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proceeded to reload it with great composure. " But what on 
earth is the matter with you?" continued he, turning round and 
discovering the Doctor squatting on the ground, and holding a 
pocket-handkerchief to his nose, which was bleeding profusely. 
'^ I thought old Meg made more noise than usual. I hope she 
has not burst?'' 

^'Na, na!'' replied the Doctor; *' there's nae fear o' her 
burstin' ; but, man, she's just a perfect deevil to kick. Od's 
my life, she dang me heels over head like a kale-runt ; ane might 
as weel hae gotten a kick frae a coach-horse. But how mony o' 
the deer is down? I'll warrant she made a grand stramash 
amang them, for she spreads the lead fine, by ordinar." 

*^ Why, I believe there is but one down, this round," replied 
Mansfield; "and I think you will find he bears my mark. But, 
as I predicted, ^MonsMeg' has done some execution. Tour 
nose. Doctor, will vouch for her powers, in one way, and here is 
an unfortunate young tree which she has doomed to a premature 
death, by blowing away more than half the trunk. By my faith, 
you may well say that such a charge d grit-shot would have made 
a fine stramash, if it had gone in the right direction. But never 
mind. Doctor, better luck next time ; so get up, and give old 
Meg another chance." 

" Od, man, I maun confess that yon was an awfa' gleed shot," 
said the Doctor, scratching his head, and regarding the shattered 
sapling with a comical grin, as he still sat, wiping the blood from 
his nose. " I begin to think. Captain, I'm no just that good wi' 
the gun. It maun be my ain faut, for I ken Meg aye kills, 
if she's handen straight. The fact o' the matter is, there was a 
pretty man spoilt, when they made a Doctor o' me, as the auld 
Heeland Carle said to his son." 

"What is the story of the Highlander and his son?" asked 
Charles, who was always delighted to catch the Doctor in a stoiy- 
teUing-humour. 

" I'll tell you that, Maister Charles," repUed the Doctor, as ha 
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proceeded to charge " Mons Meg" with a more moderate allowance 
of powder. "There was, ancc, a grim auld Carle, hved in the 
Isle of Mull, and lie had three sons. The two eldest were awfn' 
big, strong-made cheela, in fact, perfect giants, and deevils for 
fechtin. But the youngest, who was of ordinary stature, and, 
consequently, looked down apon as a dwarf in his own family, 
was a quiet, peaceable lad, and mair given to his books, than the 
use of the dirk or the claymore. And so, the auld Carle, who 
despised everything in the shape o' ho ok -learning, and considered 
fighting and cattle-lifting to be the chief end o' man, determined 
to bring him up for the Churcli, because, as he said, he wasna' 
fit for ony thing better. Weel, ae day, when the young lad was 
sitting at his books, and the two auld anes were up aninng the 
hills, looking for a deer, a neighbour's hull, an unco cross-tempered 
beast, happened to stray into the good-man's bit of arable land, 
and, when he noticed liim, he was just dancing mad, for ho was 
gae short in the temper, at any rate, and he roars out to his sou, 
who was ben the house, reading his books, 'Get np,' savs he, 
' ye saft sumph, tlirow by than trash o' books, and gang and turn 
that bull out o' the com, do jou no' see he's makin' a perfect 
hash o't !' So the lad lie tlirows by his book, and grips his staff, 
and runs out fon gleg to turn the bull. But the bull was a dour 
deevel, and wadna' thole to be thwarted ; and so, ivhen he seed 
the lad coming at him, wi' the staff in his hanil, to drive him out 
o' the com, he sets up a roar, and at him like mad. But the 
douce canie lad, wi' a' his book-learning, had a stout heart o' his 
ttin, when lie was put upon his metal. And, instead o' flecin', as 
the auld Carle his father expected, he stood up manfully, and 
watched the motions o' the bull wi' an eye like a glcd; and just 
as the beast was at the stickin' o' him, he jinket to ae side, as 
souple as a wild cat, and grippit him by the horn, and gied him 
a twist that cowpet liim on his back, as though he had betiu a 
jeaT'auId stirk, and then he yokct to, wi' ihc staff he had in his 
band, and, by my troth, he laid on, wi' sucli good wiU, that the 
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bull was fain to gather himseF up^ and run for it. And the auld 
Carle, who had been standing at the door, watching him, was 
just astonished and delighted to see so much of the man in his 
youngest son, whom he always considered a poor, soft, useless 
sumph — and he runs to meet him, wi' the tear in his e'e, and 
throws his arms about his neck, and cries out, in Gaelic, ' Ochon, 
ochon ! it was me that spoilt the pretty man when I set you to 
turning the leaves, instead of handling the claymore/ '^ 

"Come, Doctor," cried Mansfield, we have no time to listen 
to your old stories just now; you must keep them for after 
dinner. And you. Master Charles, are a pretty fellow for a 
sportsman, to stand gossiping there, instead of breaking up your 
deer. EecoUect, we are hke to have a long, and a hot chase 
affcer the wounded doe, before we get her ; and get her we must, 
before we do anything else; for I consider it a most unsports- 
manlike proceeding, to look for fresh game, as long as one has a 
bloody trail to follow.'^ 

" My deer ! '^ exclaimed Charles, in astonishment. " Why, 
that was my buck that you killed. I ought to have killed him, 
I grant you, for I never took a steadier aim in my life ; but the 
leading buck which you dropped, at the first shot, is the one 
I fired at — I can swear to his horns." 

"Why, my dear boy," exclaimed Mansfield, laughing, 'Mo 
you suppose there is but one buck in the forest with such a 
head? I can swear you killed him, although my back was 
turned at the time, and hit him in the head too. There is no 
mistaking the crashing sound of a bullet when it strikes upon 
bone, and so you will discover, when you have had a little more 
experience. Just go and look at the spot where you fired at 
him, and if you do not find the buck, with an ounce of lead 
in his skull, then do I renounce all claim to knowledge in 
woodcraft." 

Charles, without answering a word, dashed into the long 
grass, with the eagerness of a young hound, and his shout of 
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triumph, as he stumbled over the carcass of the buck, i 
that he had not been disappouited. 

" Od, man, but thaf 3 the best beast I've seen this mony a 
day 1" exclaimed the Doctor, feeling the well-covered ribs of the 
deer, with the scientific touch of a Highland ibover, and admiring 
the depth of fat on the brisket, as the Jemmadar proceeded in 
the operation of cutting up the animal, "he's as fat as a four- 
jear-old wether," 

" Jast bke you. Doctor," cried Mansfield, " always thinking 
of that ungodly maw of yours, which. Heaven knows, would be 
ill enough supphed if ' Mons Meg' were the only caterer to its 
wants. Look at the head, man, instead of feasting your eyea on the 
fat morsels. There is a shot worthy of the beat Shikaree in the 
country ; a ball right through liis eye at full a hundred yards. 
If I could only get you to handle a rifle, and make such a shot 
as that, I should have some hopes of you," 

" Troth, then, it's no' an dl shot," replied the Doctor ; " the 
laddy has a quick eye, and a steady hand, and if you dinna look 
shajp. Captain, he'll be fit to brag you at your ain weapon, afore 
your're a month older. But as to 'Mons Meg,' she's a good 
auld trusty servant, and I'm no' goiii' to part wi' her, for a' 
thafs come and g-.me jet, so ye may Just let that flea stick 
to the wa'." 

"Well, well, Doctor, so be it — I see you are utterly incorri- 
gible ; and now to find the wounded doe. Charles, my boy, do 
you take the lead, and let us see how you can follow up a trail. 
Here is the spot where she made the first stumble, and you may 
see by the manner in which the blood has spouted, that there is 
some large vein cut. The poor beast cannot have run far in 
that state — forward 1" 

Charles, proud of being intrusted with the important office of 
tfacker, started off at a round pacej the large drops of blood 
which marked the course of the poor animal rendering the task a 
sufficiently easy one j whilst the Jemmadar, who considered so 
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conspicuous a trail quite unworthy of his talents, followed in 
rear of the party, occasionally breaking a small twig, or tying a 
knot in the long grass, to serve as landmarks to guide him on 
his return, to fetch home the venison which had been left behind. 

In this manner the trail was followed for upwards of a mile, 
through tangled masses of bamboo, and tigrish-looking patches of 
long grass, which reached far above their heads, and where the 
skulls and half-picked bones of deer showed that the tyrant of the 
forest had occasionally selected them for his lair. But Charles 
was too much excited by the chase to think of danger, and 
persevered in a direct course, regardless of the poor Doctor, who 
remonstrated loudly against tempting Providence by venturing 
into such mischancy-looking places ; and more than once started, 
and changed colour, as the rustling of a lizard amongst the long 
grass, or the melancholy howl of a grey monkey, "frightened him 
out of his propriety .'' 

" Oh, Captain Mansfield ! " exclaimed he at last — " I wish you 
would speak to that daft laddy, and no' let him trail us ony 
further through such awfu' like places — ^it's just a perfect 
tempting o' Providence. I tell you, sir, we'll be made tiger's 
meat o' before we get out — ^I see their tracks here, back and 
forret, as thick as rabbits in a warren. Od, sir, it's surely an 
unchristianlike act to gar a decent body risk his precious life in 
such uncannie bits as this, for the sake o' a wounded deer." 

"Forward ! forward ! " shouted Mansfield, turning a deaf ear 
to the Doctor's lamentations, for he had remarked that the drops of 
blood, which had latterly been few and far between, now became 
larger and had assumed a frothy appearance, — a sure sign that 
the wounded animal is nearly exhausted. " Forward, Charles, my 
boy ! we are close upon her now." But his shout was answered 
by a surly growl, not ten yards in front of them, and the whole 
party stopped dead, as if electrified by that fearful sound. 

"A tiger, by heavens I " muttered Mansfield, setting his teeth 
hard and cocking both barrels of his rifle. 
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■ ** Hoj Saiibj bagk hie!" remarked the Jemmadar, looking as 
anoofncemed as if it had only been a dog. 

"I told you how it would be/' roared the Doctor, turning 
riiort rofund and preparing for a hasty retreat. 

"Hold! " cried Mansfield in a voice of thunder, seizing him 
by the collar, and dragging him back to his side — '^ do you wish 
to bring the tiger upon us ? If we turn our backs to him, we 
are dead men. Our only chance is to keep our eyes steadily 
fixed on the spot where he lies, and be ready to pour in a voUey 
if he attempts to charge. But if we put a bold face on it, the 
chanoes are he will slip off quietly. Look at Charles, how 
manfully he stands his ground. I wonder you are not ashamed 
to show less nerve than a boy of his age. Here, stand by my 
ride, and be ready with ' Mons Meg,' she is like to do us yeoman's 
service amongst this long grass. Hang it, man, don't look so blue 
upon it ; I have been in many a harder pinch than this, and got 
dear after all.'' 

But although Mansfield talked thus encouragingly to rouse the 
Doctor's drooping courage, his flashing eye, distended nostril, 
and compressed lips, showed that he considered it no child's play, 
but an affair of life and death — one of those desperate scrapes 
which the hardy forester must sometimes expect to fall into, but 
wliich it requires all his skill and steadiness of nerve to get 
'Well out of. 

" Kamahy* said he, in a low, deep-toned voice, still keeping his 
eye steadily fixed on the spot where he supposed the tiger to be, and 
grasping his rifle more firmly — ** Kamah, keep a good look-out, 
and try if you can mark him amongst the grass.— Steady, my 
lads I '' whispered he, setting his teeth and holding his breath, 
as another deep growl was heard, accompanied by that impatient 
switching of the tail which too certainly denotes an inclination to 
charge. '' He is determined to fight, I see, and there is nothing 
for it but a well-directed volley. — ^But, as you value your lives, 
stir not, and reserve your fire till you can see him." 
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The Doctor's teeth chattered, and a cold perspiration broke out 
upon his forehead at this unwelcome announcement; Charles, 
too, looked a little paler than usual, but his hand was steady, his 
eye quailed not, and the iSnn, though compressed expression of 
his mouth, showed that he was prepared to act like a man^ when 
called upon to do so. 

^^ Dekho Sahib!'' whispered the Jemmadar^ his fierce eye 
flashing fire, as he gently touched Mansfield on the shoulder, 
and pointed eagerly towards the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded. 

Mansfield strained his eyes in vain, to discover the object 
which had attracted the attention of the savage. 

A low rustling sound was heard amongst the long grass, as if 
the tiger were creeping cautiously forward, so as to bring himself 
within springing distance of his victims. It was a moment of 
fearful suspense; but Mansfield never altered a muscle of his 
countenance — his courage appeared to rise, as the danger became 
more imminent. 

The rustling sound ceased, and the ominous switching of the 
tail was again heard. 

''Now for it, lads! death or victory!'' said Mansfield, in a 
low firm tone of voice, his proud lip curling haughtily as he drew 
himself up to his full height, and half raised the rifle to his 
shoulder. — ''Be steady and don't throw your shots away; there 
is life or death in every ounce of lead. — Ha ! " — ^at this critical 
moment, he caught a hasty glimpse of the tiger's malignant green 
eye as he lowered his head for the fatal spring. Like a flash of"* 
lightning the trusty rifle poured forth its deadly contents. A— 
roar — a bound — and the stricken monster rolled gasping at theirr 
feet, with a two-ounce ball buried in his skull. 

*' Wallah! wallah i'' shouted the Jemmadar^ with uplifteS- 
hands, for once startled out of his stoical self-possession by th^ 
suddenness of the catastrophe. 

Charles and the Doctor stood as if petrified, gazing on the 
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Mien tiger, and still grasping tlieir weapons firmly, as if they 
expected liim again to rise, 

" Od's my life, he's no' dead yet ! " roared tlie Doctor, 
bounding bacif some paces as the dying tiger gasped painfully 
for breath. " Well, Doctor, what is ' Mons Meg ' about ?" replied 
Mansfield, smiling; "why don't you give hiin a dose of the 
grit-shot?" 

The Doctor raised liis piece with a trembling hand, and pulled 
the trigger: — the thundering report of Mona Meg made the 
woods ring — the tiger gathered up his limbs with a convulsive 
start, and then stretched them out, quivering in the last agonies, 
whilst the frothy blood bubbled from his mouth and nostrils. 

The Doctor, as if scared at liis own temerity, threw down his 
gun, and, jumping behind Mansfield, peeped cautiously over his 
shoulder. 

"Od, I beheve the grit-shot lias settled him at last," cried he, 
rising on tiptoe, and clutching Mansfield's shoulder in an agony 
of nervous excitement — " lie's just about gone I — Od, there's 
another awfu' gape though — Mercy on us 1 what gruesome teeth 
— there's another 1 Ha I — ha 1 that's the last — hurra ! hurra I 
— he's dead ! " and the Doctor began dancing, and snapping lus 
fingers, and laughing with a sort of hysterical giggle, as if the 
sudden revulsion of feeling from mortal terror to excessive joy 
had been too much for him, and had actually turned liis brain. 

Charles, who had stood all the time perfectly motionless, with 
Ms forefinger resting on the trigger of his rifle, allowed the 
weapon to drop mechanically into the hollow of his arm, and 
grasping Mansfield's hand, wrung it hard, as he mentally returned 
thanks to the Almighty for their providential escape. Ilis nerves 
had been strung to the highest pitch of excitement, and liis heart 
was too full to speak. 

" You have behaved gallantly, my boy ! " said Mansfield, 
heartily returning the pressure of liis hand : " the steadiness and 
presence of mind you have shown on this occasion would have 
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done ci'edit to the oldest spoitsman in India^ and with a ten 
months' more trainings I would not wish for a stanncher hand to 
back me in a case of emergency. — Come, Doctor/' continued he, 
tnming towards our medical friend, who stiU continued his 
gambols — '' don't be ridiculous, but thank God for being in ft 
whole skin, and load your weapon. This is no place to stand 
^twirling our thimibs with empty barrels." 

Whilst the sportsmen re-loaded their rifles, KamaA went 
ferreting about amongst the long grass from whence tiie tiger 
had sprung, and now returned, dragging after him the carcass of* 
the wounded doe, her head being crushed, and exhibiting evident 
marks of a tiger's paw. 

" Ah ! this accounts for his facing us as he did,** saicl 
Mansfield, stooping down to examine the head of the deer, "for 
in general a jungle tiger, who is not in the habit of seeing men, is 
glad to steal away unobserved. The brute must have just struck 
down the wounded deer, and was too hungry to abandon his prqr 
without making a fight for it. However, that is all well ovtt 
now, so let us be thankful, and get out of this infernal long grass 
with as little delay as possible ; there may be more of the family 
here yet for all we know." 

'' Od preserve us. Captain ! dinna be spcakin' that way— it's 
enough to fright a body out o' his wits. Haste ye, lads, haste 
ye, we'U awa hame as fast as we can, and if you ever catch me 
plouthering through long grass again, you may cut my lugs aff." 
So saying, the Doctor shouldered his fusee, and began to force his 
way through the tangled grass with desperate energy. 

Having gained the open ground, a council of war was hdd, 
and, as the sun was already high, it was agreed, much to the 
Doctor's relief, that the party should return to break&st, and 
send out their Coolies for the game. 

"The Lord be thanked for all His mercies ! " exclaimed the 
Doctor, fervently, when this plan was decided upon. 

But, alas! short-sighted mortal, thou art not yet at home. 
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Little dost thou know of the many dangers which beaet the path 
of the Forest Ranger. 

"C!oiiie, Doctor, cheer up, mau," cried Maiiafield, after they 
bad proceeded some distance in silence ; " you look us melancholy 
as a gib-cat, or a mau who in kept by uu undertaker to let out at 
funerals. What with the Gleiilivat last night, and the tiger this 
moruiugj your brains appear to be addicd." 

"Hoot, Captain, diniia' sae nae more about the Glenlivat, I 
iiave had nae luck since that confounded black bottle was put 
upon the table, and my head is just tliroughather with it to-day. 
Faith, you may say that a man wad need a cool head, and a steady 
hand, afore he yokes to this jmigle work; it's just a perfect 
tempting o' Providence ; and, if once I get safe back to the tents, 
by my troth, you may whistle on your thumb long enough afore 
jou catch me at it again. But, Heaven save us ! — what's that ? " 
sliouted the Doctor, springing behind Mansfield, and seizing him 
by the arms, as a tremendous crash was heard amongst the 
bamboos, accompanied by a sbrili scream, like the sound of a 
cracked trumpet. 

" HuUee ! Suttee ! " shouted the Jemimdar, darting behind 
tbe shel(«r of a tree, and beckoning the others to follow his 
ea&mple. 

" Down ! down, for your lives ! " exclaimed Mansfield, in an 
audible wliisper, at the same time crouching behind a tree and 
cocking his riUe. 

"This must be the far-famed elephant, which has been 
committing such ravages of late on the edge of the t'urtst ; and, 
if we can manage to kill him, it will be a glorious victory." 

The Doctor groaned aloud, in agony of spirit. 

" Now, lads, mind what you are about, and if you only behave 
Bteadily, the day ia our own. Keep perfectly still till he shows 
liimself; — when I whistle he will lower liis head to listen from 
whence the sound comes — take a steady aun at the hollow in his 
iorehead, just above the insertion of the trunk, and, when X 
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whistle a second time, fire together. But take care that yon only 
fire one barrel, reserve the other and dash off, two to the right 
and two to the left, so that if he does not fall, he may find a clear 
space to make his first rush. They are stupid, short-sighted 
animals, and if you keep quiet, we shall probably have time to 
reload before he discovers us ; at all events, we shall have our 
8e«x,nd barrels ready. Now, mind these directions; and yon. 
Doctor, do, like a good fellow, try to keep your wits about 
you ; everything depends upon our steadiness, and the slightest 
mistake may cost us our lives/' 

'^ The Lord have mercy on us ! This is awfa' work ! '* groaned 
the poor Doctor, casting a rueful glance at his favourite 
" Mons Meg/' 

There was a moment of breathless silence. Another fearful 
crash was heard, and the gigantic brut«, bursting into the opett 
space, brandished aloft his ponderous tTunk, like a knight entering 
the lists to do battle against all comers, and screamed forth his 
shrill note of defiance. He was a stupendous animal, a perfect 
mountain of flesh, full twelve feet high, with enormous tusks, and 
his little, twinkling, red eye, glared with the fire of madness. 

flourishing his trunk about, he snuffed the tainted air, and his 
scream of rage, as he stamped upon the ground, announced that 
he was aware of the close proximity of his enemies, although he 
had not yet decided in which direction to make his headlong 
charge. 

''Now, lads, steady, and reserve your fire till the proper 
time.'' 

Mansfield gave a low whistle. 

The elephant started, cocked his ears, and bent down his head 
in the attitude of listening. He was just in the right position, 
and Mansfield was in the act of raising his rifle, when, crack went 
" Mons Meg," with a report like a six-pounder, and the Doctor, 
throwing down his weapon, took to his heels, roaring lustily that 
the monster was after him. The poor Doctor's nerves had got 
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the better of Mm, and by an invoiuntar)' twitch of his forefingers, 
he had puUed the trigger when he least expected it. 

Mansfield and Charles fired, and both balls took efl'ect in the 
head of the elephant, making the blood flow copiously ; but being 
discharged almost at random, and not planted in the correct spot, 
they only acted as stimulants tu his rage. Uttering a shrill 
scream, he dashed madly forward, liia mouth wide open, his tail 
on end, and his trunk upraised, to crush all which opposed his 
headlong career. 

Mansfield and Charles darted to one side, and fled for shelter 
behind the stem of a large teak tree. But the poor Doctor, 
whose senses were completely bewildered, ran bbndly forward, 
and his red jacket, being much too conspicuous an object to 
escape the notice of the enraged elephant, his fate appeared 
inevitable. 

In vain did the panting wretch twist, and turn, and dodge 
amongst the trees, like a hunted jackal. The destroyer was close 
at his heels, following every turn with the perseverance of mortal 
hate. His strength was failing fast, and the fearful chase 
appeared to he drawing to a close. The trunk of the elephant was 
already stretched forward to grasp him, when he made a sudden 
turn ; the elephant overshot his mark, and, for one moment, was 
at fault, apparently uncertain in which direction his victim had 
fled. The Doctor, seeing his advantage, began, with all diligence, 
to climb the tree behind which he had sheltered liimself. He was 
already several feet from the ground, and his arm was outstretched 
to grasp a branch which would have raised him to a place of 
safety, when the elephant, catching a hasty gbmpse of him, 
dashed forward with redoubled fury, twisted his trunk round 
his legs, hurled him to the ground, rushed upon liim, as lie 
lay, stunned and bleeding, and, kneeling down, drove at him 
furiously with his enormous tusks, burying them up to the very 
root. 

At this moment, Mansfield, who had followed the chase. 
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dodging cautiously from tree to tree^ in hopes that some lucky 
turn might give him a steady shot at the elephant's head, came in. 
sight of the bloody scene. 

"The Lord have mercy on his soul, for he is beyond the aid of 
man V exclaimed he, dropping the butt-end of his rifle to th& 
ground, and leaning against a tree, sick and giddy at the ghsetij 
sight. 

The elephant rose from his knees, picked up the body of the 
unfortunate Doctor in his trunk, tossed it to a short distance, 
and stood gazing on his victim, with flaming eyes, as if gathering 
fresh breath, before he rushed at him again, to finish the work of 
death, by trampling him with his feet. 

" By Heavens you shall not complete your bloody work !" 
muttered Mansfield, grinding liis teeth, and raising his rifle, with 
a steadiness of hand which never forsook him, even in the most 
desperate situations. The deadly bullet sped true to the mark, 
entering the eye, and burying itself in the brain of the elephant. 
The gigantic brute uttered one shrill scream of mingled lage 
and pain, and, sinking slowly to the ground, rolled over like a 
faUing tower. 

Charles, followed by the Jemmadar, now came running to the 
scene of action, and by way of making sure, discharged botii 
barrels into the head of the elephant, but he moved not; 
Mansfield's shot had done the work effectually. 

" And so there is an end of poor MThee,'' said Mansfield, 
casting a melancholy look on the breathless body of the poor 
Doctor, as it lay at his feet covered with blood and dust. " I 
feel a sad remorse of conscience for having persuaded the poor 
fellow to join in a dangerous sport for which he was so ill 
adapted. But it is worse than useless to make vain lamentations 
now. KamaAj do you cut a few stout bamboos ; we must prepare 
something in the shape of a litter to carry home the body.'' And 
Mansfield proceeded, instinctively, to re-load his rifle, whilst hia 
proud lip quivered, and the unbidden tear started to his eye, for. 
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with all Iiis haughty est«rior, he had the soft heart of a woman, 
Charles completely overcome hy the scene, threw himself at the 
root of a tree, aud buried liis face in his hands. Aud even the 
savage featurea of the Jemmadar were softened into something 
hke pity, as he stood, with folded arms, gazing on the work of 
destruction. 

" By Heavens, he still breathes ! " cried Mansfield, dashing his 
ri3e to the ground, and flying to raise tJie head of the poor 
Doctor, as a faint groan reached his ear. "This is indeed 
miraculous 1 " — and hastily tearing open tlie jacket, he discovered, 
to his infinite joy, that, altliough his face was deadly pale, and 
Ids clothes smeared with blood and dirt, the Doctor's body was 
free from wounds. 

It appeared tliat the elephant, bhnded, probably, by the blood 
which flowed from the wounds in his forehead, had missed his 
aun, and instead of transfixing his victim, as he intended, had 
buried his tusks in the ground, on each side of his body, thus 
holding him down, as if within the prongs of an enormous pitch- 
fork, and, of course, covering him with the blood wliich flowed 
from his own wounds. In sliorf, the Doctor, in spite of his 
ghastly and blood-stained figure, had escaped with no other injury 
than being stunned and severely bruised by the first toss. A 
strong dose of brandy, which Mansfield pouretl ilowu his throat, 
soon revived him, and so far restored his spirits tliat he was 
enabled to examine the head of his fallen enemy, and discovered, 
to his immeasurable satisfaction, that some straggling drops of 
the grit-ahot had actually taken eff'ect. 

"Faith 'Meg,' my woman," said he, apostropldsing the old 
fusee, which the Jemitiadar had picked up and restored to him, 
" jou have liad a tight morning's work of it, and, by my troth, 
it will be long enough afore ye bae the hke again, at least in my 
company. Captain, a wee drap mair out o' your bottle, if you 
pkase, for I feel a kind o' fainting about my heart. But, stout 
or faint, it will near forget the gude turn jc hac done me this 
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day. Here is your health, and my blessing be upon you ani 
your trusty weapon ! '^ 

So saying, the Doctor gulped down his brandy, while the big- 
tears of gratitude dimmed his eye, and finding himself wonderfiilljr 
refreshed, limped off toward the camp, supported by his two 
young companions. 



THE NIGHT MARCH. 



CHAPTER XI, 
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THE Ji'IGHT MAUCK. 

6 PLL Doctor ! ow fares it w tli \ou'' 
asked M-msf eld p ullin g aside the 
cinvass door and thrusting liis 
\ e'\d into the Doctor s tent about 
three hours before lijlif,! t on the 
rn g iftcr tl e n emorible ele 
pi ant hunt wh ch ha I so nearly 
pio\ed fatal to poor M 1 1 ce 

Wha s 'voii ' muttered the 
Doctor with a tfraiit 1 ke a sick 
bear partnllj opei ng 1 is eyes 
and suddenly closing them agim to exclude the 1 ght of the 
lantern which Mansfield came 1 m 1 is ! and What ails yon 
YOU misleer'd loon to gang stavin about the eamp at this time 
D night wi your cutty sarV. and your lang spauls o legs and 
jour bit bowet m jour hind for a the world hie the troubled 
•ipeent o a departed t nkler wilkiUj, the earth m search o his 
breeks"* If jouconna sleep j lursel sir 1 wish ^cwoill find 
some other ]hce to jhj jour cmtriips m ind lo listurb the 
rest o honest folk that wmt to sle p And the Doctor tunung 
his bick upon the imwelcome intruder with a stiBed groan 
and a catchmg of the breath, wlueh shewed thit the effort 
cost hun considerable pain drew the bedclothes over his head, 
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and settled himself as if deteimined to answer no fdrther 
question. 

'^I beg your pardon, my dear Doctor, for disturbing you," 
replied Mansfield, smiling at the poor Doctor's crusty humour. 
^^ I merely came to inquire after your health, and to ask whether 
you are well enough to undertake a march this morning, for we 
have a long way to go, and it is high time for us to think of 
striking the camp, if we are to move/' 

'^ Umph I '' grunted the Doctor, tucking his knees up to his 
chin, and pulling the bedclothes farther over his head with an 
impatient jerk, as he felt the cold air creeping round the walls of 
the tent. 

^^But I see you are still in great pain, and am afraid you must 
be more seriously injured than you at first supposed. Glome, 
man, let me look at you. I suspect you ought to lose a little 
blood, or, at all events, a repetition of the hot fomentation you 
applied last night, might help to relieve you. Shall I call Heels, 
and desire him to prepare some hot water ? " 

*' Where the deil did you learn the doctoring trade;, may I 
askP^' growled the Doctor, thrusting his black muzzle firom 
under the bedclothes, and looking askance at Mansfield over his 
shoulder : " do you suppose, sir, that I took out my degree at 
the College of Edinburgh for nathing P or that I am soft enough 
to lie here, and let mysel' be sticket, and plotted wi' hot waterj 
like an auld soo, by a daft, harumscarum, throughother, blethenn' 
loon o' a sodger, that has nae mair knowledge o' the noble science 
of pharmacy than my Granny? — and no that same — for she, 
honest woman, had some skill o' the rhumatis, and was no' an ill 
howdy f at a pinch — ^Awa 1 out o' that I say, and dinna fash me 
nae mair wi' your havers, for Tm just perfect ramfeezled and 
disjaskit for want o' rest." 

'^ Well, weU, Doctor," said Mansfield, striving to suppress a 
laugh, as he approached the bed, and patted the Doctor gently on 
the shoulder, '^ don't be so sulky about it, you old bear; there i^ 
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no necessity for jonr moving, unless you like it ; bo keep yourself 
quiet and try to sleep. I shali call you when breakfast is ready, 
and hope to find yonr temper improved, as well as your bodily 
ailments. Adieu, my old boy, and pleasant dreams to you." 

"Come back here, Captain," cried the Doctor, poking liis head 
from under the clothes, and extending his long bony hand 
towards Mansfield, who was about to retire — "Come back here, 
I tell you, and shake hands with me. Hoot, fie, sir 1 wliat ails 
you to be in sic a dooms hurry P I thought ye might hae kent 
better than to hae taken a cankered body at his word yon way." 

" Well, old sulky," said Mansfield, returning and taking the 
Doctor's hand in his, " what is the matter now ? " 

"You maun excuse me," said the poor Doctor, squeezing his 
hand affectionately; "you maun excuse me, sir, for being a wee 
bit cankered ways this morning. Ye ken, air, I'm gae short in 
the temper at the best o' times ; and I'm that sair birzed and 
churted, that, between that and tbe want o' rest, I'm just a wee 
thing mair cantankerous than ordinar. It was an ill-done thing, 
— it was an unco ill-done thing in me, sir, to speak sae short to 
yon, to whom I owe my life. But I hope you'll excuse me. 
Captain, and believe that I'm no ungratefu', although the pain 
has made mc a wee crahbit like." 

"No, no, my dear Doctor," said Mansfield, returning the 
preasore of his hand. " I know your honest heart too well to 
suspect you of ingratitude ; and a little fretfulness is excusable 
in one who has passed a sleepless night of suffering ; so pray 
do not make yourself uneasy about it, but keep quiet ; and, if 
yon can only get a few hours' sleep, I have no doubt you will 
awake in such a good hiunour, that a child might play with yon." 

" Tliank you, thank you. Captain," said the Doctor, squeezing 
his hand hard. — " It's o'er good o' you to forgie me sae easily, 
and I'm just ashamed of mysel' for giving way to pain, and lying 
here, giming like an auld wife. I believe it's best for me to rise 
after a', for I canna sleep ; and, as there are nae banes broken. 
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the exercise o' riding, and a good sweaty will, maybe, do me good. 
— Heels, ye black sinner ! — Heels, I say ! bring me my clothes/' 
So saying, the Doctor, with one mighty effort, and one fearful 
grunt, kicked his long legs out of bed, and sat upright. 

Mansfield, after trying in vain to dissuade him from his purpose 
— ^for the Doctor was as obstinate as a mule when once he got a 
crotchet in his head — flighted a candle from his lantern, and 
departed to rouse the camp, leaving the Doctor to be dressed by 
Heels, who was striving, as gently as possible, to insinuate his 
battered limbs into the legs and sleeves of his garments. This 
operation, however, was not completed without extorting sundry 
groans and curses from the irritable patient, who, between the 
twitches of pain, might be heard muttering, between his clenched 
teeth, 

<i D — ^n the muckle black beast ! I believe he has yerkit every 
bane in my body out o' its place; but I will hae my ain way 
in spite o' him. I will rise, though the deil should gim in 
my face.'' 

It is not yet within three hours of daylight ; but the moon, 
although sinking towards the western horizon, and now partially 
concealed by the waving tree-tops, still sheds a broken light upon 
the drowsy camp, chequering the dew-bespangled grass witl 
strange fantastic shadows, and ever-changing spots of sparkling 
light. The wandering night-wind sighs through the forest, 
waffcing to the ear the melancholy murmur of the lonely river, as^ 
in solitary grandeur, it glides along its dark mysterious course^ 
far, far away into the unknown wilderness. But no sound of life 
is there — no living thing is seen to move in that sequestered spot. 
The white-robed figures of the natives, stretched at fuU lei^ 
upon the ground, look like sheeted corpses in the cold moonli^ 
Silence reigns within the tents, and the death-like cabn, wWA 
prevades the whole scene, tends to impress the mind of the 
beholder with a solemn feeling of awe, as if he gazed upon a spot 
which, once indeed, had teemed with hfe, but over which the cold 
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breath of tlie destroying angel had passed, during the silent 
watches of the night, leaving the forest winds, as they howled 
through the wddernesa, to sing the dirges of the unburied dead. 

But harici — the cheerful uotes of a bugle rise full aud clear 
upou the still air, rousing the startled echoes, n'hioh slumbered 
deep amidst the gloomy arcliea of the forest; aud at that joyous 
sound, the drowsy camp, which so lately presented an image of 
death, suddenly bursts into Ufe, as if aroused from its trance by 
the mighty voice of a magician. The active Lascars are already 
busy in knocking up the tent-pegs ; their wildly-chunted song 
keeping time to the rapid stroke of tlieir mallets. The horse- 
keepers bestir themselves to rub down and saddle their masters' 
steeds ; the proud animals snorting and pawing the ground, as if 
impatient of their long rest, and eager for the chase. A confused 
jingling of bells, mingled with the grunting of camels, and the 
faint lowing of oxen, announce that the beasts of burden are also 
on the move. The dusky figures of the native servants may be 
seen flitting about like evil spirits, and jostling each other, in 
eager haste to pack up and dispatch their masters' baggage. 
Groups of women and cliildren, shivering in the cold morning air, 
crouch round the numerous fires, for which the old htter of the 
horses has furnished them a ready material ; — their gaudy-coloured 
dresses, picturesque figures, and griU5eful attitudes, now thrown 
out in strong relief against the dark back-ground of trees, and 
again shrouded in comparative darkness, as the expiring fire, 
occasionally replenished by a handful of straw or dry leaves, sends 
up a bright sheet of bickering flame, and again subsides into a 
dull red glow. Here the kneeling form of a camel is distinctly 
seen by the hght of a neighbouring fire, gnashing his long tusks, 
and tlireatening, with out-stretched neck, the busy natives who 
are employed in arranging his load ; and there the gigantic form 
of a stately elephant may be faintly traced, advancing slowly from 
amidst the surrounding darkness, like a moving tower ; whilst, 
from the remoter clumps of trees, where the deepened gloom 
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renders the actors in the hnsj scene invisible^ the wfld song of 
the camel-drivcrs^ intermixed with hearty maledictions denoonced 
against the ancestors of some restive brute, which unwiUingfy 
submits itself to be accoutred for the march^ come £nnil^ borne 
on the night wind. Old KamaJk is the only one of the bnsjr throng 
who appears unoccupied^ as he leans against the stem of a tree, 
smoking a cheroot> and bearing in his hand a flaming tordi, with 
which^ in the capacity of guide^ he has prepared himself^ to direct 
the steps of the travellers through the dark paflis of the forest, as 
well as to scare any wild animal which may hi^pen to cross their 
path during the hour of darkness which must intorvene between 
the setting of the moon and the appearance of daj^ighi. 

In little more than an hour from the time the signal tot 
moving had been given^ every tent was stnui^ and the last camd 
loaded. And Mansfield^ who maintained a scni of militaiy 
discipline in his hunting camp, having remained to see the latest 
straggler quit the ground, our three friends mounted their hofses, 
and, turning their backs upon the deserted camp-ground, struck 
into the forest by a different path frt>m the me by which thej 
had arrived; it being their intention to return to the hills by a 
drcuitous route, through the plains, where Mansfidd eiqpected to 
bll in with wild hog and antelope. 

The moon had by this time set ; and notwitlistanding the li^ 
of the torch which old Kawuik carried in front, the h(»seniai 
found some difficulty in preventing their horses froni frdling in 
the rugged path^ along which, in spite of the deepened ^oom, 
occasioned by the overhanging trees, their savage guide panned 
his onward course, with a steadiness of purpose, and swiftness of 
foot which appeared almost miraculous. 

A little more than an hour's riding sufficed to cany fhem 
through the denser part of the forest, whidi was t r af ct s e d almost 
in silence; the constant attention necessary to p e icnl iSkm 
horses from stumbling over roots of trees, andoUier in y e di ment^ 
keeping them too frdly occupied to admit of mudk 
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neither did they encounter any of the savage denizens of the 
forest, although, more tlian once, a. suspicioas rustling among the 
branches made the poor Doctor's heart rise to his throat, and 
forced upon Ms recoOection, with fearful distinctness, all the 
ghastly tales he had ever heard of night attacks from tigers and 
wild elephants. 

The first grey tints of morning were beginning to appear, as 
they emerged from the dense bamboo jungle, and entered a 
romantic valley, flanked by lofty hills, wooded almost to the top, 
and terminating in abrupt rocky crags, which reared theii grey 
and thunder-riven summits to the clouds. 

And now streaks of purple and gold are spreading gradually 
over the eastern sky, against wliich is traced the fine bold outline 
of the mountain, wliich appears to rise perpendicular from the 
path, like a wall of black marble. But darkness still broods over 
the valley, and the silence of night is unbroken, save by the 
dLstant sound of falling water, or the wild plaintivi cry of 3, stray 
plover. 

" The Lord be about us ! what na eldrich skirl is yon ? " 
whispered the Doctor, seizing Charles's arm with a convulsive 
grasp, as the silence was suddenly broken by an unearthly voice, 
apparently amongst the rocks above, uttering a loud and sudden 
Waugk 01 Waugk 0! followed by a half-suppressed scream, as 
of a person in the act of being strangled " Oh I Maister 
Charles, liear to that — what can it be ? It is surely sometliing 
no canny." 

Waugh 0! Jfrntgh Ol replied that wild mysterious voice, so 
close, that it appeared to the Doctor to be shrieking in his very 
ears — then an awful pause, and again the wailing cry was heard ,- 
but at so great a distance, that it appeared to proceed from 
soDie wandering spirit of darkness, fiittiug from place to place 
with more than mortal speed. 

" Why, I really do not know what to make of it," replied 
ChaJrles : " I should tiike it to be the voice of some wild animal. 
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probably a hyena, only that I am puzzled to aococmt for the 
sudden and noiseless manner in which it shifts from place to 
place/^ 

'^ Na I Na ! Maister Charles, there is something no just so 
canny as a wild beast there, take my word for it. But we had 
better ride on and ask the Captain; for if we bide here ony 
longer, it will, maybe, come and grip us in the dark/^ So saying, 
' the Doctor clapped spurs to his horse, and cantered after 
Mansfield, who had now got some distance ahead. 

''Heard whatP^^ asked Mansfield, smiling at the anxious 
manner with which the Doctor inquired whether he had "heard 
y(my — '' Do you mean the owl ? ^^ 

" The hoolet, sir ? '' 

"Yes, just the hoolet, as you call it; for I can assure you the 
savage cry you heard just now, although I confess it sounds 
rather unearthly, is nothing more than the cry of the great homed 
owl. Often and often, during my rambles in the forest, have 
I been warned of the approach of day by that same ghostly 
watchman, and well do I know his ugly voice/^ 

'' A hoolet ! a hoolet ! ^' cried the Doctor. '' Od, sir, do you 
think to mak a fool o^ me, and gar me believe that sic an 
unearthly skirl as yon came frae the throat of a hoolet, or ony 
other bird that was ever clockit ? Na, na, sir ! Fll no believe 
the like o' yon — ^you maun no hae heerd it right. That sound 
was na uttered by ony craiter o' this world, and sae some o' us 
will find to our cost ere lang.^' 

"What the devil do you suppose it is, then?'' asked Mansfield 
impatiently. 

" Whist, Captain 1 speak laich, for ony sake,'' whispered the 
Doctor, drawing closer to him, and seizing him by the arm. 
"It's the Bcmahee, sir — ^it's the Banshee, as sure as I'm a 
miserable sinner; and tak my word for't, nae good ever comes o' 
hearing her ill-omened wail. A hoolet, indeed I na, na, thaf s 
^iae hoolet I " and the Doctor shook his head mournfully ; for 
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although a sensible man in other respects, he had never been able 
entirelj to divest himself of the superstitious ideaa which had 
been instilled into his miud, almost with his mother's milt ; and 
like many of liis countrymen, in the same sphere of life, he fully 
believed in the eiistence of that harbinger of death, the Banghee. 

"Well, well. Doctor," replied Mansfield, laughing, "you, 
being a Scotchman, ought to know more about the Banshee than 
I do : but if that be she, I can only say, her style of singing does 
but little credit to the country from whence she comes." 

" She was na singing — she was greetiti'," — replied the Doctor, 
with great naivete. 

" Well, langhing or greeting, she has a cursed ugly voice of 
her own. But bark ye. Doctor," continued Mansfield, unsliuging 
hia rifle, and carefully examining the caps by the light of the 
torch, to satisfy himself that they bad not been injured by the 
damp — "yon had better not lag so far behind as yon did Just 
now, for the Jemmadar tells me this ravine is dreadfully infested 
by tigers ; and if we fall in with one of these fly-by-nigiit 
gentlemen, retiring to his lair with an empty stomach, yon will 
find it rather a more serious business than bearing the Banshee, 
although yon appear to think that bad enough," 

"Bad enough, bad enough, indeed," muttered the poor 
Doctor, plying the spurs vigorously, and urging the luiwilhiig 
" Smiler" into a trot. 

The party had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, and had 
reached a turn in the road, which being overhung by a dense 
mass of trees was so intensely dark, that, without the assistance 
of the torch, the horsemen could not have seen their own length 
in front of them, when the Doctor's horse, wliich as usual had 
fallen behind the rest, suddenly stopped short, and, uttering a 
lond anort, began to tremble violently, as if overcome by mortal 
fear. 

"Captain! Captain!" shouted the Doctor, plying hia stick 
fimonsly in the vain attempt to make " Smiler" move — " oh 
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Captain, for ony sake come here I — ^the beast siirdy sees some- 
thing uncanny, for he'll no stir an inch, in spite o' me ! ''— 
and again a shower of blows descended upon poor ''Smiler's'' 
sounding ribs. 

Mansfield and Charles, who were a little in advance, imme- 
diately pulled up ; but ere they could turn their horses' heads, 
a terrific roar was heard — a crash— a wild scream — ^and the 
ill-starred Doctor, with his struggling horse, were borne to the 
earth by some heavy body, which, flashing for an instant in the 
torchlight, darted from the bank above with the velocity of a 
thunder-bolt. 

It was too dark to distinguish objects on the ground ; but it 
was evident from the violent struggle which ensued, and the 
piteous moaning of the poor horse, that he was trying to free 
himself from the grasp of some powerful animal. 

^^ Baghl haghf' ^owi^Si^hQ Jemmadar, hurling his torch in the 
direction from whence the sound proceeded. 

''Here, Kamah, hold this beast,'' cried Mansfield, jumping 

from his terrified horse, and throwing the reins to the Jemmadar; 

as, by the faint light of the expiring torch, he discovered a 

panther cliaging to the prostrate body of the horse, with his 

teeth and claws firmly fixed in the throat of the dying animal, 

who had now almost ceased to struggle, and drew his breath in 

thick gaspiag sobs, as the throttling savage, with a malignant 

growl of satisfaction, sucked the warm blood from his ebbing 

veins. 

" This is a bad light," said Mansfield, shaking his head, and 

recovering the rifle, which he had brought to his shoulder, the 

flame of the torch having sunk so low, as to render surrounding 

objects almost invisible. " I wish to Heaven it would blaze up 

again, and allow me to see whereabouts the poor Doctor lies, for 

I have as good a chance of hitting him as the panther, if I risk a 

shot in the dark. Ha ! that will do." 

A sudden gust of wind fanned the expiring torch iato a bright^ 
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flame, lighting up the ghastly scene with more brilliancy than 
ever. Tlie panther, startled by the sudden light, quitted his 
hold of the horse, and grinning fiercely, shrunt into a crouching 
attitude, as if prepared to spring on his assailant. 

" Now, then, you snarling devil ! " muttered Mansfield, laying 
his cheek against the stock of liis rifle, with as much coot 
deliberation as if he were about to fire at a mark ; but ere he 
had brought the fine-drawn sight to bear upon its object, a 
convulsive kick from the dying horse struck the fiery end of 
the torch, and sent it flying among the bushes. — The air was 
fiUed with a shower of glittering sparks — and again all was 
darkness. 

" A spear ! a spear ! " shouted Mansfield, mad with disap- 
pointment, laying aside his rifle, and snatching at a spear which 
ChEtles carried in his hand. " Quick, man, before he moves ! 
I can pin him to the ground where he hes. — Ha ! who fired 
that shot ? " 

A bright flash — a sharp report — and then a gasping bubbling 
sound was heard, as of an animal stifling in Ins own blood. 

" Hnxra ! " shouted the Doctor, from amidst the gloom ; the 
unexpected hut welcome cheer coming to the ears of his com- 
panions like a voice from the dead. " Hurra, lads 1 he's dead, 
he's dead ! — Come here, some o' you. For ony sake, come here 
and help me to get ray leg out frae below the hoiie, for it\ 
amaist smashed. This way! this way! ye needna be 'leared, 
I've dang the life out o' him fairly." 

" What do you think of the auld Doctor, noo ^ " exclaimed 
M'Phee, brandishing with a triumphant an a huge hoise pistol, 
as Mansfield and Charles busied themsehes m extriciting him 
from the dead horse. "Was na that weel done, Captiiin? — 
Easy ! easy wi' me, lads, for I'm that sair birzed wi' yesterday's 
work, that I canna thole to be touched amaist. Wasna that weel 
done, I say ? Od, ye hae often laughed at my old grandfaither's 
pistol, but I telt you it would come to use some day or other. 
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and sae it has, at last. O, man, but Fm stiff ! " continned hQ, as 
he got upon his legs, with the assistance of his two companions, 
and seated himself on a bank. 

'^ By heavens, it was well done ! '^ exclaimed Mansfield, 
grasping the Doctor's hand with enthusiasm ; for he was leailj 
attached to the worthy man, and his heart was filled wi& 
gratitude to Heaven for his wonderful escape, and admiratioB of 
the unwonted spirit he displayed on the occasion. '^ Well dosoe, 
and coolly, as anything I ever saw. Why, Doctor, you have 
come out in a new character — a very dare-devil; but, a9 you say, 
it was fortunate for you, and, indeed, for all of us, that you had 
the old pistol at hand, and presence of mind to use it; for, to 
tell you the truth, when the Ught was extinguished, I b^an to 
have rather unpleasant forebodings as to the termination ^ 
our adventure.^^ 

''Faith, ye may say that,'' replied the Doctor: "I was sae 
dumb-foundered, and taken by surprise at first, when I found 
myser sprawling on the ground, like a cripple puddock, and 
heard the worry, worry o' the blood-thirsty deevel, as he ragged 
and rived at poor ' Smiler's ' throat, that I just gied mysel' up 
for lost — and then that awfu' cry we heard the now came into 
my mind. — ^Te needna laugh, sir, for I tell ye there was something 
no canny in that cry. — ^And I thought my hour was come, and 
then I prayed for mercy on my sinfu' soul. — ^And wi' that, I 
appeared to get new strength and courage. — ^And then I minded o' 
the auld pistol I had put in the holster ; and the wee drap Heeland 
blood I hae in my veins began to boil. — ^And, says I to mysd', 
' D — ^n you, for a muckle gimin cat I Fm a match for ye yet ! ' 
— ^And, wi' that, I lifted mysel' canmly on my elbow, and whippit 
the pistol out o' the holster, and clappit it to his lug, and dang 
the life out o' him afore he had time to wink. Ha! ha! Captain,' 
you see there is some good stuff in the auld Doctor yet ; although 
I maun confess, my nerves rather got the better o' me yesterday. 
But that was a' the effects o' the Glenlivat, ye ken. Eh, Captain ?'' 
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— and the worthy Doctor grinned, and rubbed his hands with 
evident satisfaction. 

" Tut, tut ! never mind what happened yesterday," said 
Mansfield, encouragingly; "you have behaved like a man this 
morning, at all events, and so ' let byganes be byganes/ as yon 
aay yourself. But are you not hurt? — I'm sure you got a 
terrible roll." 

" Hoot, fie, no ! ■" replied the Doctor, " I came down in a fine 
saft place, amang the lang grass. But I'm so cursedly warped 
in the back, after yesterday's toolzie, that the shake 1 got has 
just put me wee throughother, and gart me feel faint-like about 
the heart. Maister Charles, if je will just be good enough to 
look in the other holster, and gie me a wee bit flask ye'll find 
there ; I think a drap out o' it will maybe do me good. The 
horse-pistol has done us a good turn already, and now we'll try 
what efl'ect the pocket-pistol will hae. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Captain." 
Here the Doctor chuckled, and poked Mansfield facetiously in 
the ribs, " You see, I'm an old soldier, and aye march with twa 
pistols — ane for my enemies, and anither for my friends. Here, 
sir, take a sup o't, it will warm your heart this cold morning." 

The dew having fallen so heavily during the night, as almost 
to wet through their tliin clothing, neither Mansfield nor Charles 
made any objection to the Doctor's proposal ; and Charles, who 
was blessed with a youtiiful appetite, that never failed him under 
any circumstance, having produced some biscuit^i and a piece of 
cold venison, from the holsters of his saddle, our three friends 
seated themselves on the grass ; and the energy with which the 
worthy Doctor applied himself to gnawing the bones, after having 
whetted his appetite by a hearty pull at liis pocket-pistol, proved 
that, however stiff his other joints might be, his jaws, at least, 
had escaped uninjured. 

Day had, in the meantime, been rushing on with that rapidity 
peculiar to a tropical climate, and, ere their hasty meal was 
finished, nature burst into bfe ; and the glorious sun, rising in 
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Aerj splendour, poured a flood of golden light into that 
sequestered valley — ^the gloomy mountain-pass, which, an honr 
before, in the darkness and silence of night, appeared a fitdng 
hannt for prowling beasts and birds of evil omen, now smiling in 
all the luxuriant beauty of Oriental scenery. 

The woods, sparkling with dew-drops, festooned with beautifiil 
flowering creepers, and echoing to the tender cooing of turtle- 
doves ; birds of gorgeous plumage, wheeling, in joyous gambols, 
amongst the lofty tree-tops ; the balmy morning air, loaded with 
perfume, and breathing melody, — all conspired to soothe and 
calm the ruffled spirits, to soften one's very nature, and make 
the most careless observer, in his inmost heart, acknowledge and 
worship the Almighty Power, which had given birth to so 
much beauty. 

''What a heavenly scene is this I '^ exclaimed Charles, after 
gazing for some minutes in silent admiration. 

''It is, indeed, a heavenly scene,'^ replied Mansfield; "and 
yet how treacherous are its beauties ! — How strange the thought, 
that this lovely spot should be the chosen haunt of wild beasts — 
its perfumed atmosphere a compound of deadly vapours ; — ^looking 
an earthly paradise, yet teeming with pestilence and death, like 
a lovely woman, with the exterior of an angel, cherishing a demon 
in her heart! Methinks a group of dancing wood-nymphs 
would form an appropriate foreground to such a picture ; and 
yet, behold the stem reality — a band of armed men — a naked 
savage, but one degree removed from the beasts that perish ! — 
mangled carcasses — death in its most ghastly form — and the 
steam of reeking gore, ascending to heaven, mingled with the 
incense of flowers I How forcibly doth such a contrast as this 
bring to one's recollection the melancholy truth, that fallen man 
has brought sin and suffering into the world I" 

" Indeed, sir, what you say is o'er true. It's just a mischancy 
bit, this same glen ; and, bonny though it be, I wish we were 
well out o' it; for, after what we hae heard this blessed morning. 
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it were a mere tempting o' Providence to bide here ony longer. 
And, oh, sir," casting a rueful glance at the mangled remains of 
poor " Smiler," " is it no a sair sight to look at that ]>oor beaat 
lying cold and stiff there, and the bonny green grass ateepit in 
his blood, and the sun shining sae bright, and the bit birdiea 
singing sae blythe and happy, as if there waa nae such thing as 
death in the world ? And it would be just the same, though 
you or me were lying there in his place. — Poor ' Smiler'— poor 
'Smiler;' ye were a good honest beast, although a wee short in 
the temper, like myself. But you and me will never cast out 
nae mair," And the poor Doctor, drawing the back of his large 
limd across his eyes, pulled a flint and steel from liis pocket, 
and proceeded to strike a light for his cheroot, humming, as he 
did so, a melancholy Scotch ditty. 

" Well, Doctor, you certainly are an unlucky dog in some 
things," said Charles, smiling at the Doctor's rueful countenance ; 
"and I must say that, of late, you have come in for monkey's 
allowance, or worse; but if you do get into scrapes, it must be 
allowed you have a wonderful knack of getting out of them again. 
Just look back to the last four and twenty hours ; witliin that 
short space of time, you liavc been at the killing of a tiger on 
foot ; you have had an elephant playing at pitch-and- hustle with 
your unfortunate carcass ; and have tjikcn the scalp of a panther, 
single-handed. And here you are, resting on your laurels, and 
smoking a cigar, as if nothing had happened — a trifle battered, 
to be sure, and minus your old horse, but covered wit.h glory, 
and having a trophy in that panther-skin, which will, no doubt, 
be preserved by the next ten generations of M'l'hces, as a 
memento of their illustrious ancestor. Come, come, my dear 
Boctor, cheer up, and do not look so miserable about it; for, 
after all, you have much to be thankful f r 

"Aye, Maister Charles, what jou say s cr true. I hae, 
indeed, much to be thankfu' for j an 1 I trust I no ungratcfu' 
for the providential way in wliich n y 1 fe 1 s 1 t spared. But, 
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flame, ligbting up the gbastly scene witli more brilliancj than 
ever. The paother, startled by the sudden fight, quitted his 
hold of the horse, and grinning flercely, shrunk into a crouching 
attitude, as if prepared to spring on his assailant. 

" Now, then, you snarling devil ! " muttered Mansfield, laying 
his cheek against the stock of his ritle, with as much cool 
dehberation as if he were about to fire at a mark ; but ere he 
had brought the fine-drawn sight to bear upon its object, a 
convulaive kick from the dying horse struck the fiery end of 
the torch, and sent it flying among the bushes. — The air was 
filled with a shower of glittering sparks — and again all was 
darkness. 

" A spear 1 a spear ! " shouted Mansfield, mad with disap- 
pointment, laying aside his rifle, and snatching at a spear which 
Charles carried in his hand. " Quick, man, before lie moves ! 
I can pin bim to the ground ivhere he lies. — Ha ! who fired 
that shot ? " 

A bright flash — a sharp report — and then a gasping bubbling 
sound was heard, as of an animal stifling in liis own blood. 

" Hurra 1 " shouted the Doctor, from amidst the gloom ; the 
unexpected but welcome cheer coming (o the ears of his com- 
panions like a voice from the dead. " Hurra, lads ! he's dead, 
he's dead ! — Come here, some o' you. For ony sake, come here 
and help me to get my leg out frae below the horse, for it's 
amaist smashed. This way ! this way! ye necdna be 'feared; 
I've dang the life out o' him fairly." 

" What do you tliink of the auld Doctor, noo ? " exclaimed 
M'Phee, brandishing witli a triumphant air a huge horse-pistol, 
as Mansfield and Charles busied themselves in extricating him 
from the dead horse. "Was na that weel done. Captain? — 
Easy ! easy wi' me, lads, for I'm that sair birzed wi' yestijrday's 
work, that I canna thole to be touclied amaist. Wasna that weel 
done, I say ? Od, ye hae often laughed at my old grandfaither's 
pistol, but I telt you it would come to use some day or other. 
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flame, lighting up the ghastly scene with more brilliancy than 
ever. The panther, startled hy the sudden light, quitted his 
hold of the horse, and grinning fiercely, shrunt into a crouching 
attitude, as if prepared to spring on his assailant. 

" Now, then, you snarling devil ! " muttered Mansfield, laying 
his cheek against the stock of his rifle, with as much cool 
dehberation as if he were about to fire at a mark ; but ere he 
had brought the fine-drawn sight to bear upon its object, a 
convulsive kick from the dying horse struck the fiery end of 
the torch, and sent it fiying among the bushes. — The air was 
filled with a shower of glittering sparks — and again all was 
darkness. 

" A spear ! a spear ! " shonted Mansfield, mad with disap- 
pointment, laying aside his rifle, and snatching at a spear which 
Charles carried in his hand. " Quick, man, before he moves ! 
I can pin him to the ground where he lies. — Ha ! who fired 
that shot ? " 

A bright Sash— a sharp report — and then a gasping bubbling 
sound was heard, as of an animal stifling in his own blood. 

" Hurra ! " shouted the Doctor, from amidst the gloom ; the 
unexpected hut welcome cheer coming to the ears of his com- 
panions like a voice from the dead. " Hurra, lads ! he's dead, 
he's dead ! — Come Lere, some o' you. For ony sake, come here 
and help me to get my leg out frae below the horse, for it's 
amaiet smashed. This way! this way! ye needna be 'feared; 
I've dang the life out o' him fairly." 

" Wlat do you think of the auld Doctor, noo ? " exclaimed 
IfPhee, brandishing with a triumphant air a huge horse-pistol, 
as Mansfield and Charles busied themselves in extricaling liim 
from the dead horse. "Was na that weel done. Captain? — 
Easy ! easy wi' me, lads, for I'm that sair birzed wi' yesterday's 
work, that I canna thole to be touched amaist. Wasna that weel 
done, I say ? Od, ye hae often laughed at my old grandfaither's 
pistol, but I telt you it would come to use some day ot other. 
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slockened lime-kiln. Fm u(/ very good at the groomiiig^ rir^ 
Fm fear'd, but 111 try what I can do/' 

'^No^ no^ never mind^ Doctor/' replied Mansfield; ''he is a 
hardy old fellow^ that^ and well used to it; jnst loosen his girths^ 
and throw your cloak over his loins, and there is no fear of him. 
See, here comes the Cotwall, so, if yon wish to make yourself 
useful, you had better speak to him, and try to procure some 
forage for the horses, and some materials for our tiffin, for, it 
strikes me, we shall be quite ready for it by the time the servants 
arrive with the cowrie-baskets. Mind, Doctor, plenty of eggs, a 
fowl or two, and, I think, after this long march, we must treat 
our followers to a sheep.'' 

''Aye, aye. Captain, let me alone for looking after the victual- 
ling department ! I'll take care that we have plenty. De'il hae 
me, if ever I seed the like o' yon !" continued the Doctor, as the 
Cotmoall approached, shuffling along in his embroidered yellow 
slippers ; his ample robes floating in the breeze, and twirling his 
mustache with that self-sufficient swaggering air, which your 
good Mussulman, particularly if he be a man in authority, thinks 
it necessary to assume, when about to address an inferior, or even 
an equal. " Just see to the airs the long, blackaviced, tinker- 
like, slouch o' a fellow is putting on. I'm thinkin' he mistakes 
us for a parcel o' travelling half-caste apothecaries ; and, by my 
troth, we're black enough, and dirty enough, to pass for ony 
thing. Aye, I see fine what he would be at ; he's going to come 
the big man o'er us. Hal ha I I'll hae some fun with this 
birky ." Then, in a tone of command, — " Idder cum, you CotwaUP 

The Cotwall advanced, twirling his mustache, with a super- 
cilious grin, and stared the Doctor full in the face. 

" Weel, Maister Cotwall, what vivars may this village o' yours 
afford? It looks gae poor like, I maun confess; but I suppose 
ye can get us a wheen eggs, and a howtawdy, and a pickle strae 
for the naigs — eh ?" 

The Cotwall smiled a grim smile, but made no answer. " What 
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are ye gimin' at, ye black pagan P" growled the Doctor; "hae 
yenae English ?" 

"Englisa?" replied the Coiwall, with an impudent stare, 
" Engliss ? iss, sar, Englisa I can speak very proper. Suppose 
Faringee-man speak Englisa, that time I understand." 

" Paringee-man ! — Speak English ! — De'il be in his black skin, 
he takes me for a Portuguese cook, and says I canna speak 
Ei^lish !" 

Mansfield and Charles, who were watching the scene with 
much interest, laughed till their sides ached, but did not attempt 
to spoil sport by interfering. 

"Chickens! — Eggs! — Strae for the horses!" shouted the 
Doctor, at the very top of his voice, " Tliat's plain English, I'm 
snre, — do ye understand me now ?" 

" Wah! Wakt" esclaimed the CotwaU, raising his eyebrows 
with a look of intelligence, " Shiken ! — yeggees ! — abbah I now 
I understand. Suppose Faringee-man give brwhskhk — preshent — 
that time I make Mquiry." 

" Give present, indeed ! Troth, my man, ye'r no' blate ! 
What should I see in your ill-faurt face to gie you a present, ye 
mnckle Malabar boo, eh? when ye ken it's jour duty to provide 
travellers wi' what they want, and to be ceevil to them into the 
bargain. Be off, now, and get what I want directh, itore ye set 
my birse up, else I'll kick you, like a fut ba', frae this to the 
bazaar, and back again. Start, I say I" and the Doctor raised 
his foot, as if about to carry his threat into effect. 

" WaA! Wah'. — what for Earingee-man so much holhery 
make ?" replied the CotwaU, in an angry tone, but, at the same 
time, retiring a few paces, and looking ratiier aghast at the 
Doctor's warlike demonstrations. " Suppose Master speak civil 
word, that time I do Master's business." And, turning towards 
the village, with a less consequential strut than he had assumed 
at first, the CotwaU shuffled off, in no very amiable mood, to 
eiecute the Doctor's commands. 
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'^ Od^s my life^ things are come to a pfetty pass indeed, when 
an M.D. o' the CoU^ of Edinbnr^ is taken for a half-caste 
apothecary^ or a Portuguese cook^ bearded by a hinsj CodwaU, 
and telt, to his very face, that he canna speak English V* — and 
the Doctor, uttering a surly grunt, threw himself once more 
at the root of the tree, and began to puff furiously at his 
cheroot. 

'^WeU, Doctor, have you settled it at last?'' cried CSharles, 
laughing mischievously, and rather anxious to encourage the feud 
than otherwise. ^^ I must say the fellow used you with but scant 
ceremony. I do believe he takes you for a half-caste in earnest.'' 

'^ Never ye mind," replied the Doctor, rather sulkily; ^^ strap 
away at your horse, Maister Charles, and let me alane to settle 
the Cotwall; I'll gar him open his een, afore I've done wi' him, 
else my name is no' MThee." 

The Cotwall returned, before the Doctor's cheroot was finished, 
foUowed by two crouching villagers, one carrying in his hand a 
couple of half-starved, consumptive-looking chickens, and the 
other bending under a huge bundle of dirty litter. This, the 
Coinvall asserted, was the best the village afforded, and in a 
bullying tone demanded, not only double the price of the articles, 
but a present for his own trouble in procuring them. 

The Doctor's blood began to boil, for he had a horror of being 
imposed upon by any one, and more particularly by a native : 
but, curbing his wrath, by a strong effort, he asked quietiy why 
there were no eggs ? 

^^ Yeggees, sar ! " replied the Cotwall, with an impudent grin — 
for the Doctor's quiet manner had inspired the bully with j&resh 
confidence. " Yeggees, no can find — ^this very poor village, sar — 
shiken, in this village no can make yeggees — ^look, sar!" — 
pointing to the two wretched specimens of the GalUnce, which 
were fluttering in the bony grasp of the no less wretched villager ; 
" that shiken too muchie tin — ^how can that shiken make y^gees 
—eh?" 
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The sneering tone, iu which this was said, was too much for 
the Doctor's forbearance. 

" De'il be in my skin, but I'll learn you better manners, afore 
we part ! " cried he, starting to his feet, and seizing the Cotwall 
by the beard. "How dare yon stand there, girning in a 
gentleman's face, ye lang-legged ne'er-do-weel ? Is it no enough, 
that ye hae been rapping out lee upon lee, for the last ten 
minutes, till ye are amaist black in the face, without yoking at 
the hinnerend, to laugh at your ain wit — eli, you misleer'd 
loon ?" Here the Doctor gave the unfortunate (hiwall's beard a 
tremendous shake, extorting a yell of agony from that dignified 
personage, and inspiring tiie timid natives, who accompanied him, 
with such mortal fear that they dropped their loads, and fled for 
their lives. 

" Will you ever presume to insult a gentleman again ? " 
shouted the Doctor, giving him another shake that made his teeth 
rattle in his head. " Will you, you black sinner ? " 

" N'e, Sahib! — Allah, Allah'." shrieked the trembling CotiEall. 

" Aha, my fine fellow ! I thought I would make you open your 
eyes afore I was done wi' you. Do jou tliink the hens will lay 
any eggs now, ye leein tyke P Will they, ye limb o' Satan — 
eh ? " Here another tremendous shake. 

"Ne, SaUb ! — Master make pardon tliis one time — I very bad 
man — plenty lie I tell.— ^Master please to let go my heard, that 
time I make plenty yeggees come — plenty yeggees — I tell true 
word." 

" Weel then, see that ye do so, and be quick about it. And 
I say ! — ^just try if ye can persuade the hens to look a wee tiling 
fatter at the same time — do ye hear? " So saying, the Doctor 
relaxed his hold of the CoiwalCs beard, and, spinning hira round, 
gave him a shove, wliich projected him several yards on Lis way 
towards the village. 

The crest-fallen functionary, right glad to make his escape, 
shuffled oif with great precipitation, till he thought himself at a 
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safe distance, when lie stopped, adjusted his disoi^dered robes, 
stroked his insulted beard, to assure himself that it still adhered 
to his chin, and giving his mustache a fierce twirl, as he faced 
round towards the Doctor, spat upon the ground in token of 
insult and defiance. 

" Ha ! my lad, is that the way oH ? Just bide there, till I get 
a grip o^ your goat's beard again,'' — and the Doctor, jumping 
once more to his feet, made a furious rush forward. But the 
Cotwallj like a yelping cur, who perceives that a stone is about to 
be flung at his head, turned tail, without further warning ; and, 
starting off at a pace, which must have ' occasioned no little 
surprise in those accustpmed to his usual stately official strut, 
never stopped till he found himself safely within the walls of the 
village. 

^' Hurra I here comes the Peorij with the cotorie-baskets, at 
last,'' cried Charles, rubbing his hands with glee, at the prospect 
of a good breakfast, as a tall, handsome-looking Peon approached, 
followed by two naked Coolies, covered with dust and perspiration, 
each balancing across his shoulder an elastic bamboo, from either 
end of which was suspended a circular rattan basket with a 
conical top, covered with green oil-cloth, and secured by a brass 
padlock. 

The wearied Coolies, having deposited their loads at the root of 
a tree, with a deep grunt, expressive of the relief they felt in so 
doing, rubbed their aching shoulders, and, approaching Mansfield 
in a crouching posture, with the palms of their hands brought 
together, and raised to their foreheads, in the attitude of suppli- 
cation, patted their empty stomaclis — ^which had been drawn in 
for the occasion, till they nearly touched the back-bone — in the 
most expressive manner. Mansfield, who perfectly understood 
thdr signals, smiled good-naturedly, and promised, that, in 
consideration of the long march, a couple of sheep should be 
distributed amongst them, as soon as the other followers came up. 
At this joyful intelligence, the wrinkled stomachs immediately 
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resumed their natural form ; aU the fatigues of the march were 
ior^tten; and the poor simple-hearted creatures — to whom a 
gDod meal of animal food was an event in their lives — aft«r 
making a number of the most profound salaams, bounded off to 
jefresh themselves by a dip in the cool tank, and to prepare their 
jrimitive cooking apparatus for the promised feast. 

" Now then, if we could only get a good fat hen to braiider, 
and a wheen eggs to make an omelet, I'm thinkin', wi' the help 
o' these cold vivars, and twa or three bottles o' this light claret, 
we may manage to make an indifferently-good breakfast, or tiffin 
rather ; for I'm thinkin' the day has ta'en the turn afore now." 
So said the Doctor, half sohloquising and hcking his lips, as he 
busied himself in unpacking the contents of the cowrie-baskeU, 
consisting of a cold buffalo's hump, a tongue or two, biscuits, 
rice, and other eatables ; together with a goodly store of French 
claret, Hodson's aie, and brandy. 

"Methinks you may do that same with safety, friend 
jEscnlapiui," said Mansfield, tapping him on the shoulder; "and 
say grace afterwards, with a clear conscience ; provided you have 
breath enough left to do so, after hning your stomach with the 
many good things you have been enumerating. Why, man, here 
is a breakfast fit for a prince, all ready to your liand — cold meat, 
biscuits, beer, claret ! AThat would you have more ? " 

" Hoot fie, sir ; woidd ye hae us feed upon cauld junk, like 
ignorant pagans, after sic a march as this, and us in the midst o' 
plenty ? Na, na, sir, Ihae nae intention o' offending my stamach 
that way. "We munna want the brandered hen, nor the omelet, 
on no account. Let ahe that tongue. Captain," continued the 
Doctor, as Mansfield was about to help himself to a slice, with 
his hunting-knife. "Let it abe, I say — mind, sir, we are no* in 
the jungles now, and we maun study manners a little. Ye hae 
appointed me clerk o' the kitchen, for the present, and I maun 
insist on feeding you like a gentleman, whether ye will or no." 

"Far be it from me, most sapient Doctor, to dispute your 
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authority/' replied Mansfield. "You shall order the time and 
manner of my feedings as appears unto you most fittings and 
shall have eggs and fowls to your heart's content^ if it only be 
for the sake of bringing that fellow the Cotwall to his senses. I 
shall slip Ayapah at him — ^I suspect the sight of a Peon's belt and 
silver badge coming from his friends^ the travelling apothecaries^ 
will astonish him a little. Here, Ayapah ! " 

" SaAi6" answered Ayapah — ^the tall handsome-looking Peon 
before mentioned — stepping up to Mansfield, making a respectfdl 
salaam, and remaining as steady as a soldier on parade. 

"Ayapah!'' said Mansfield, speaking in Hindoostanee, "put 
on your belt again — go to the village, and bring me the CottoaU, 
by the ears." 

"Jo hoohinij Sahib!" replied Ayapah, without altering a 
muscle. And facing to the right-about, he marched away with 
a most soldier-like air. 

" Had I told that fellow, Ayapah, to bring the CotwaWs head, 
instead of his whole person, he would have gone upon his mission 
with equal coolness, and obeyed me to the letter," said Mansfield, 
smiling. "Ayapah!" 

" Sahib I " 

" I have changed my mind about the Cotwall — ^you need not 
bring him by the ears. Just say I want him, and see that he 



comes." 



u 



Bhot Atcha, Sahib," replied Ayapah, making his salaam with 
the same imperturbable gravity, and marching off again with the 
same stately pace. 

Ayapah soon returned, followed by the Cotwall, cringing like 
a rated hound. The Peon's belt of office had acted like a 
talisman. A single glance was sufficient to open the eyes of the 
astonished functionary. Those whom he had foolishly taken for 
half-caste apothecaries, and whom he fancied he might bully with 
impunity, turned out to be Bwrrah Sahibs ! — ^real Burrah Sahibs 
— ^there could be no doubt of the fact ; for their Peon wore an 
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enihroideretl shoulder-belt, and a silver badge. Such visitors 
seldom honoured his village hj their presence. Had he only been 
conunonlj civil, be might have reckoned, with tolerable certainty, 
on a handsome present. But he had insulted them, and, instead 
of receiving a present, was nigh having the beard torn off' his chin. 
Oh ! Mustapba ! Mustapba ! — what dirt bast thou been eating ! 

The CotwaU's cringing civility now became even more dis- 
gusting than his former insolence had been. The wretch grovelled 
ia the dust. There was nothing good enough for their Escellencies 
the Burrah Sahibs — clean straw came tnmbhng in by wagon- 
loads — hens laid eggs by word of command — the starved chickens 
were suddenly transformed into well-fed capons. And a troop of 
dancing-girls, dark-eyed hourieSj from the neighbouring pagoda, 
were sent for to charm their Highnesses into good liuniour, by 
their bewitching smOes and graceful movements. Every man, 
woman, and child in the village were the bounden slaves of their 
Mightinesses; and of these, the most devoted was Mustapha 
liimself, who, not contented with exhausting his whole vocabulary 
of high-fiown Oriental compliments, made an ostentatious display 
of Lis disinterested zeal in their service, by banging the ears of 
an unfortunate Ryot, with the heel of his slipper, and calling him 
the son of an unchaste mother, for daring to ask half the price 
for clean straw and fat capons, which he himself had demanded, 
half an hour before, for dirty litter and starved cluckens. 

In short, the amiable Mustapha spared no pains to make 
himself agreeable, and gain " Master's favour." Eut the Burra/i 
Sahib was inflexible, and no bnchhish was forthcoming. Mansfield 
turned a deaf ear to all his high-flown compliments; and, after 
reading him a lecture on the impropriety of attempting to impose 
upon unfortunate half-castes ; and assuring him that the first time 
he heard of his being uncivil to any traveller, of any rank what- 
tver, he would report his conduct to tlie Collector of the district, 
and have him removed from his situation; he dismissed him 
with merely the price of the things he had provided, whilst a 
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handsome present was given to the dancing-giils and other 
natives. 

This was touching the avaricious CotwaU in the li^t place. 
Had Mansfield broken a stick over his head, and given him a few 
mpees to buy a plaster withal, he had pocketed the afiont with 
thanks. But to see his inferiors pocketing their mpees, whilst 
he, the great man, was sent away disgraced and emply-handed, 
was gall and wormwood to his grasping spirit. — ^As the Doctor 
remarked with a chuckle — 

" It was touching the life o^ the ni^ardly craiter — his heart's 
blood — ^the very marrow o' his banes.'' 

The Doctor's culinary operations now progressed rapidly, and 
the good cheer he provided was done ample justice to by his 
hungry companions, after they had refreshed themselves by a 
change of dress, and a swim in the cool tank. 

The tents arrived and were pitched. The Shikaree of tiie 
village was summoned to an audience, and reported that the 
surrounding country abounded with wild hog, and that amcNOgst 
them was a certain boar of gigantic size, which had, for years, 
been the terror of the Ryots, and had laughed at the beards of 
the most skilful Shikarees; but which, he had no doubt, would 
faU beneath the invincible spear of his Highness — ^the terror and 
destroyer of wild beasts. 

Scouts were despatched in all directions to gain intelligenoe of 
the mighty boar. A goodly band of Coolies were ordered to be 
in attendance by to-morrow's dawn. A couple of sheep were 
killed, and distributed amongst the happy camp-followers ; fires 
blazed in all directions; earthen pots boiled and bubbled; the 
light-hearted natives, calculating on the morrow as a day of rest, 
abandoned themselves to all the joys of feasting and merriment ; 
and, long after midnight, happy voices might be heard, chanting 
wild Hindoostanee airs to the simple accompaniment of the ziUar 
or the tom-tom. 




CHAPTER XIII. 
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the landwind, which sighed through the grove, rendering it com- 
paratively cool and refreshing. But the straggling sunbeams, 
which here and there darted through the dense foliage, dancing 
and sparkling on the glassy surface of the tank, with intense, 
almost painful brilliancy ; the glimpses of the open country, 
which were caught through the stems of the trees, showing the 
parched earth glowing like heated copper, and the tall palm- 
trees twisting and twining like gigantic snakes, in the fiery haze, 
bore ample testimony to the scorching heat of the tropical sun 
which blazed overhead. 

A hundred Coolies — almost as wild-looking as the animals for 
which they were to beat — all nearly naked, and many of them 
armed with rusty matchlocks, hunting-spears, or wood-knives, 
were lounging about in picturesque groups under the shade of 
the trees. The old baggage elephant, wearied with his long 
march, stood dozing listlessly under the shadow of a widely- 
spreading banian, and fanning himself with the feathery branch 
of a palm-tree, to protect his skin from the stings of the buzzing 
insects which swarmed around him. And a group of smiling 
Natch-girls, encouraged to repeat their visit, by the handsome 
present of the previous evening; and now, having their charms 
set off to the best advantage, by all the glittering finery of Indian 
belles, with large gold rings depending from their noses, their 
necks loaded with jewels, massive silver bangles encircling their 
slender, well-turned, ankles; their braided hair decked with 
wreaths of the sweet-smelling Maugree, and their silken robes 
filling the air with the perfume of sandal-wood, were twining 
their graceful figures in the dance; and darting the most 
bewitching glances from their large voluptuous dark eyes, in 
the vain hope of charming the impatient sportsmen, whose 
minds, however, were too fuUy occupied by floating visions of 
panting steeds, blood-stained spears, and foaming boars, to be 
captivated by the charms of the fascinating syrens. 

The Doctor was lounging indolently in an arm-chair, with a 
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cheroot in his mouth, as usual, twiriing Ms thumbs, and nodding 
his head approvingly, as any particularly graceful movement of 
the Natch-girh happened to meet with his approbation; and 
Mansfield was amusing himself by giving a finishing touch to the 
keen edge of his favourite hog-spear, on a fine hone; when 
Charles, who was by far the most impatient and watchful of the 
party, started from his seat, with an exulting shout, which brought 
the performance of the Natch-girU to an abrupt conclusion. 

" Hurra ! here come our scouts at last !" 

The Natch-girls, startled by the sudden exclamation, shrank 
aside, and made way for two panting Shikarees, covered with dust 
and perspiration, who, advancing at a long, easy, wolf-like trot, 
and, halting in front of the tent, announced with a profound 
salaam, that a large sounder of hog, headed by the far-famed 
boar, had been marked down, amongst the liiUs, a few miles 
from camp. 

" Boot and saddle ! spurs and spears ! and hurra for the man 
that first draws blood from the old boar!" shouted Mansfield, 
starting to his feet, and brandishing his light elastic spear — 
a faultless male bamboo from the jungles of the Concan, about 
ten feet long, tough as whalebone, and tapering away beautifully 
to the smaDer end, where it terminated in a keen glittering blade, 
about the size and shape of a lanrel-leaf — a blade which had 
reeked with the blood of many a grisly boar. 

" Gorah lao ! " was now the cry ; and, in less than five 
minutes, three snorting steeds, accoutred for the field, were 
pawing the ground impatiently, in front of the tent. 

Mansfield's favourito hunter, "Challenger," was the very 
model of a perfect Arab ; a light iron-grey, with broad expanded 
forehead, deep jowl, fine tapering muzzle, wide nostrils, and 
beautifully-iilaced ears; his thin withers, well-placed shoulder, 
round carcass, compact joints, and long, sloping, muscular 
r^uarters, gave promise of uncommon strength and fleetness; 
whilst a full dark eye, mild as that of the Gazelle, but beaming 
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with the latent fire and indomitable courage of a tme son of the 
desert^ belied him much^ if his endurance were not equal to his 
speed. In short, his figure was perfect symmetry, with the 
exception of his legs, which, although perfectly sound, were 
sorely disfigured by many a bruise and deep unsightly scar. 
Such blemishes would have given great offence to an English 
eye; bat to one accustomed to the headlong pace at which 
the Indian hog-hunter urges his horse over the rocky hills, 
and through the thorny jungles of the Deccan, those honour- 
able wounds, the inevitable portion of every good horse, who 
has carried a good rider, excited no surprise, and but Ktd& 
regret. 

Charleses horse, ^^ Lightning,^^ a bright chestnut, had also 
sprung from Araby^s best blood ; but his clean, unblemished limbs 
showed that he, like his master, had seen but little service in the 
field ; whilst his fiery eye, restless ears, and fretful movements, 
together with the unusually long-cheeked bit, with which his 
bridle was furnished, led one to suspect that his temper, like 
that of most horses of his colour, was somewhat of the hottest. 

The horse provided for the Doctor was a strong, short-legged, 
serviceable-looking hack; exhibiting somewhat less breedings 
and less appearance of speed than his companions, whilst the 
deep hollows over his eyes, together with his subdued manner, 
looked as if age, and hard service, had somewhat tempered the 
fire of his youth. But this was no disadvantage in the eyes of 
the Doctor, who, although a keen sportsman, had never been 
remarkable for desperate riding ; and, provided he kept the chase 
in view, and came up in time to blood his spear before the boar 
had actually drawn his last breath, it was a matter of very litde 
importance to him, who took the first spear; the ^^ spear of 
honour '^ )iQ never would allow it to be, for, as he very justly 
remarked, the dangerous part of the sport often began after that 
had been taken. 

The sportsmen now mounted, without loss of time, and rode 
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out of the grove, followed by their respective horaekeepera, aiiii 
the whole party of beaters. Not a cloud appeared in the whole 
"w'de expanse of deep blue sky, to veil tlie splendour of the 
"tropical sunj which shot down bia vertical rays with an intensity 
cf heat, that threatened to penetrate to the brain, even through 
the thick hunting-caps, and damp-towels, which the sportsmen 
lad provided, to protect their heads. A silence, deep as that of 
midnight, pervaded the land ; for nature was faint with heat, and 
every living thing had sought shelter from the merciless glare 
of an Indian noon, save the hardy hog-hunters, and tjic ever- 
ravening vulture, which, soaring at an immense height, almost 
beyond the reach of human vision, swcjit through the air in 
wide-extended circles, seeking his obscene food in the very eye 
of the blazing sun. 

An hour's easy riding brought them to the place where the 
hogs were said to be marked down ; it was a rocky hill, thinly 
clothed with stunted brushwood, and rising abruptly from a bare 
atony plain intersected by numerous dry ?iullaAa or watercourses, 
and dotted, in the extrem(; distance, with clumps of palm-trees, 
and fields of sugar-canr, to which the liogs were in the habit of 
resorting to feed during the night. 

Having aacertauied the nature of the position, by a rapid glance 
of his experienced eye, Mansfield issued the necessary orders to 
his beaters, and then desired Charles and the Doctor to follow 
him to a small clump of date-trees, neiir the foot of tlie hill, 
where they, and their horses, might lie in amhush, till the hogs 
»ere roused. 

Having carefijDy concealed themselves amongst the trees, and 
ascertained that neither they, nor their horses, were visible from 
the hill-side, the riders dismounted, and waited ^vith breathless 
impatience for the first joyous shout of the beaters. Charles's 
heart heat almost audibly as he peeped through the leafy screen 
'■hich concealed them, expecting every moment lo hear the yell, 
ifhich announced the finding of the mighty boar, and to see the 
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grisly monster dash headlong down the rocky steep. But half 
an hoar had elapsed^ daring which the deep silence was nnbroken^ 
and the excited feelings of the yoang sportsman were beginning 
to sabside into something very like disappointment, when a 
distant shoat came faintly on his ear^ from the opposite side of 
the hill. Mansfield^ who had been smoking his cigar, and 
chatting carelessly with the Doctor, started at the well-known 
sound. A grim smUe curled his lip^ and fire flashed from his 
kindling eye, as he bounded to his feet, grasped his spear, and 
sprang into the saddle. 

" Now, lads, mount I" said he, settling himself firmly in his 
seat, and grasping the reins. " Mount, and be ready ; we shall 
have him afoot directly.'' 

The others mounted in haste, and fixed their longing eyes on 
the side of the opposite hill, whilst every nerve tingled, with an 
almost sickening sensation of wild excitement. 

" I see him ! I see him !'' said Charles, in an eager whisper; 
at the same time tightening his reins, and closing his heels, with 
an involuntary jerk, which made the impatient ''Lightning'' snort 
and rear. 

'' Por Heaven's sake, Charles ! keep that fidgety brute of youis 
quiet," replied Mansfield, in a chiding tone, as the gigantic boar 
was seen to rise slowly from his solitary lair on the hill-side, 
shaking his grey hide like a roused lion, and turning his head to 
listen to the approaching shouts of his pursuers. ''Steady, 
steady — not a move till I give the word, and then you may 
knock the fire out of master " Lightning " as soon as you like. 
That boar will try his metal both in running and fighting, else 
I'm mistaken." 

The beaters were, by this time, coming over the crest of the 
hill; and the boar, apparently satisfied that his enemies were 
advancing in too great force for him to attempt resistance, b^an 
to steal away through the brushwood, stopping occasionally to 
listen, as if debating with himself, whether to make for the plain, 



and trust to his speed for safety, or to turn, and charge gallantly 
amongst his pursuers. 

Charles, in the excitement of the moment, was several times 
on the point of raising a shout to inform the beaters, that the 
boar was afoot, and to urge them forward ; but a glance from 
Mansfield's ftowiiiug eye immediately cheeked liim. 

The ground now becoming more open, the hoar increased liis 
pace to a shambling trot ; and, the eager beaters having at the 
same moment caught sight of him, a wild uneartlily yell arose, 
as if a whole legion of devils were at his heels. The chafed brute 
stood for one moment with upraised bristles, churning the wliite 
foam between his jaws ; then, uttering a short, angry grunt, 
that seemed to announce his desperate determination of trying 
his speed across the plain, he dashed down the hdl, and disap- 
peared in the thick brushwood that surrounded its base. 

" Now we have liim !" exclaimed Mansfield, grasping liis spear 
more firmly, and shortening his reins, in the hope of seeing the 
mighty boar burst gallantly from the belt of low jungle which 
skirted the foot of the hiU. But no boar appeared, and Mansfield 
was about to give vent to liis feelings in a very unseemly oath, 
when a thick patch of brushwood, immediately below the beaters, 
appeared in violent motion, and, next moment, a ■whole somider of 
tog boist from the cover, and esiine scrambling down the hill ; 
their round black backs rising and falling in quick succession, 
like a shoal of porpoises tumbling along tlie face of a giant wave. 
The excited beaters redoubled their yells, and the terrified 
anhnals, dashing at once through the belt of jungle took to the 
open ground without liesitation. 

"Bide!" shouted Mansfield, in a voice clear as a trumpet- 
sound. And at that thrilling cry, the tliree horsomen, darting 
from their concealment, hke lightning from a thunder-cloud, 
urged their snorting hunters across the plain at the very top of 
their speed. 
Charles's hot-blooded chestnut went tearing along with his liead 
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and tail in the air^ and the bit in his teeth^ as if determined that 
nothing should stop him till he was brought up, by running his 
head against a stone wall, or till he succeeded in breakiug his 
own neck, or that of his rider, in one of the numerous ravines 
which lay so opportunely in the way. But this was no time to 
argue the point with a runaway horse, and CJharles let him go to 
his heart's content. 

The Doctor followed at a less headlong pace; but, to do him 
justice, he plied the spurs, and made the old horse do his best. 

"Now Charles, my boy — ^now for the spear of honour V cried 
Mansfield, as he and Charles rode neck and neck, at a raciiig 
pace, over the most terrific ground. "We are tolerably weD 
matched as to speed, I see; and, if you can draw first blood, to 
dim the lustre of your maiden spear, you shall bear the palm, and 
welcome; but, by the Prophet ! you must ride for it.'* 

" Hurra! here goes for first blood, then !*' cried Charles, in an 
exulting tone, at the same time shaking the reins, and driving 
the spurs into his fiery horse, already mad with excitement and 
lathered with foam, whilst the more temperate "Challenger,*' 
although urged to his utmost speed, had hardly turned a hair. 

Hurra ! hurra ! away they scour, like falcons darting on their 
prey; the hard-baked earth ringing like metal beneath their 
horses' iron-shod hoofs, and a long train of dust rising like 
smoke behind them. 

Although the two horses were, in fact, well matched as to 
speed, Charles's light weight soon began to tell in favour of his 
horse "Lightning," who gradually crept ahead of his antagonist, 
till, by the time they had got within a hundred yards of the hog, 
he was nearly half that distance in advance. 

" Shall I try it ?" exclaimed Cliarles, looking over his shoulder, 
and addressing Mansfield, as the leading boar, much to his 
astonishment, bounded, with the agility of an antelope, over a 
yavming ravine, which happened to cross his path — a, dry water- 
course, with rocky, half-decayed banks, which looked as if they 
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would crumble into dost under the light foot of a fawn — ^and as 
breakneck-looking a place, as the most desperate horseman would 
care to lide at: 

'* Ay, ay ! go along V^ replied Mansfield. '' A good horse can 
always follow where a boar leaps; but keep his head straight^ 
and (aram him at it, for^ by mine honour^ it is not a place that 
will improve on acquaintance/^ 

GharleSy who was just in the mood to ride at the Styx^ if it 
had come in his way^ drove in the spurs^ and went at the leap 
with the heart of a lion; but^ just as he reached the brinks his 
violent brute of a horse, who had hitherto gone with his head in 
Ihe air, and his mouth wide open, as if he neither knew nor cared 
whether there was any impediment in his way or not, suddenly 
swerved, and wheeling round, with a loud snort, dashed off at 
right angles. 

The well-trained ''Challenger,'' on the contrary, accustomed to 
Mansfield's resolute manner of riding, and knowing, from expe- 
rience, that it was in vain for him to refuse anything at which he 
was put, cocked his ears, gathered his hind-legs well under him, 
and quickening his stroke, as he approached the ravine, cleared it 
in beautiful style, although the decayed rock, from which he 
spnmg, gave way, just as his hind-feet quitted it, and rolled 
tlumdering to the bottom of the nullah, 

Charles had, by this time, succeed^ed in turning his horse, and 
putting him once more at the leap, with his head held straight, 
and the spurs goring his sides, the snorting brute went at it like 
a chaining tiger, bounding high into the air, and clearing the 
ravine by several feet. 

The race for the first spear was now resumed in earnest, 
Charles straining every nerve to recover lost ground, and come 
^p with Mansfield, who, having singled out the largest boar, was 
iU)w pressing hard upon his haunches; the angry brute, with 
foaming jaws and flaming eyes, uttering, from time to time, a 
ahort savage grunt, and swerving from side to side, to avoid the 
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deadly thrust of the spear, which quivered, like a sunbeam, within 
a few inches of his heaving flanks. 

Charles was now nearly alongside of Mansfield, and gaining 
upon him at every stride. Both horses were beginning to show^ 
symptoms of distress ; but the gallant little " Challenger '^ still 
answered to the spur, and by one desperate bound, brought 
Mansfield almost within spear's length of the boar. A long 
reach will do it now — and a grim smile of triumph passed over 
Mansfield's swarthy cheek, as he leaned over his horse's neck, 
and made a desperate lunge at the flying boar. He has it !— 
No ! it was an inch too short. Another stride will do it. Again 
the trusty '^ Challenger'' bounded to the spur — again the spear was 
poised for the fatal thrust — another second, and the glittering 
blade would have been quenched in blood ; when the boar made 
a short turn to the right, and dashed across Charles's horse. Tie 
terrified animal made a bound to clear the hog, and as he did so, 
Charles thrust his spear awkwardly forward, without aim or 
direction ; the point, however, went true to its destination, and 
passing through the boar's brawny shoulder, buried itseK in the 
earth. The horse, at the same instant, stumbled over the 
wounded boar, and came to the ground with a tremendous crash, 
depositing his rider in the position of a spread eagle, some ten 
yards beyond him, and shivering the tough bamboo shaft of the 
spear in a thousand pieces. ^But the spear of honour has been 
fairly won, and who cares for broken bones ! Hurra ! 

The wounded boar scrambled to his feet, with the splintered 
lance still sticking in his flesh, and uttering a savage grunt, ifW 
about to rush upon the prostrate hunter, when Mjansfidd, coming 
up at speed, speared hifn through the heart, and rolled him orer 
in the bloody sand as if struck by a flash of lightning. 

Whilst Mansfield and Charles were thus engaged, the Doctor 
was not idle. Following in the wake of his companions, he had 
fallen in with a little half-grown hog, technically termed » 
squeaker y which, having been unable to keep up with the rest of 
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the sounder, now appeared in a fair way of falling a vietim to the 
Doctor's prowess, although he still made a good race with the 
old horse across the plain. 

Charles, having gathered himself up, and ascertained that 
neither he nor his horse were material!)' injured by their fall, 
was heartily congratulated by Mansfield on liis good fortune in 
taking the spear of honour; and the two young men, having 
loosened the girths of their smoking Imiitere, now awaited, with 
much interest, the issue of the struggle between the Doctor and 
the Hofortunaf* squeaker. 

" Ha I ha I ha ! a goodly sight. By mine honour, a goodly 
sight \" exciaimed Mansfield, doffing his heavy hunting-cap, and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, whilst his sides shook 
»ith laughter at the strange grotesque figure which the Doctor 
exhibited, " Behold a second Don Quixote ! The Knight of 
ha. Mancha liimself turned hog-hunter ! Heavens and eartii, 
how he rides ! some evil spirit lialh surely possessed him. 
Ha! Iial ha! rare— oh, rare!" 

Leaning well fonvard, with his lance couched, like a knight of 
old jiding a tilt, and rattling liis old horse over the stones, at a 
terrific pace, on came the Doctor iu a cloud of dust : his elbows 
projecting at right angles from his body; his trousers, which 
\rere guiltless of straps, rolled up, by the friction of the saddle, 
nearly to the knees ; and his long, loose-jointed legs, bloody with 
epurring, banging against his horse's sides, at every bound, as 
if, from the knee downwards, they were totally unconnected with 
the rest of liis body, and were merely ingenious machines, sus- 
jiended &om the saddle, to act as stimulants to the animal's 
speed. His broad-brimmed straw hat had, long ago, parted 
company with his head, but being attached to his button-hole by 
h. piece of ribbon, now flapped and fluttered in the wind behind 
liim. His gaunt features, which, during the last few days, had 
been scorched to a fiery red, by the action of the sun, now glowed 
like a mask of heated copper, the big drojis of perspiration, which 
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fell in a copious shower upon his horse's mane^ appearing actually 
to hiss and boil as thej rolled over it. Li shorty his figure was, 
altogether, as perfectly grotesque, as anything can well be 
imagined ; and the effect of the scene was not a little heightened 
when, on a nearer approach, the traces of intense excitement 
became visible on his countenance ; his eyes rolling wildly, his 
teeth firmly clenched, like the jaws of a rat-trap, and his parched 
lips trembling with eagerness, as he wheeled his snorting horse 
from side to side, making desperate but vain attempts to strike 
the active animal, which now, nearly exhausted, had begun to 
double amongst the bushes, like a hunted hare. 

'' Well done. Doctor ! Well done. Piggy ! Grallanily thrust ! 
Beautifully doubled I" cried the two young men, clapping their 
hands, and shouting with all the eagerness of spectators at a well- 
contested race. But the Doctor was much too intent upon securing 
his prey, to pay any attention to their exdamatious, and went on. 
spurring, and poking, and panting and grinning, with desperate 
energy. At length, after many fruitless attempts, and being 
more than once nearly unhorsed, by digging the point of his spear 
into the ground, his efforts were crowned with success. A lucky 
thrust transfixed the panting squeaker, and the worthy Doctor, 
brandishing his spear, gave vent to as hearty a shout of triumph, 
as if it had been dved in the blood of a second Cretan boar. 

'^ Now, gentlemen,'' said Mansfield, as the Doctor dismounted, 
lighted his ever-ready cigar, and seated himseK on a stone, '^I 
shall give you five minutes to let your nags recover their wind 
after this little spurt, and then we must have another beat for the 
great boar. This is mere child's play to the work we shall have, 
if we can only get him to break cover." 

"Child's play ca' ye it ?" exclaimed the Doctor, rubbing" his 
aching limbs, and shifting his seat uneasily. ''My certie, it may 
be sae ; but I'll tell ye this. Captain, they maun be gae strong tykes 
o' bairns that play at it. Just look at that poor beast," pointing 
to the old horse ; '' see to him, the way his tail is shaking, and 
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hi3 knees trembling, and his flanks heaving like a pair o' smithy 
bellows. Troth, sir, I'm thinking it was nae bairn's play for him, 
nor for me neither, and far less for that poor wee forajaskit- 
looking deevle," pointing to the bleeding carcass of the little pig 
which lay at his feet. "Heeh, sirs!" continued he, in a 
moralising tone— for the excitement of the chase having subsided, 
lie began to view his victory in a less pleasing light, and his 
tender heart smote him for having hunted the unfortunate 
tqueaker to death, with such rutldess perseverance. " Hech, 
sirs ! to think o' me, at my respectable time o' life, rampaging 
across the country, after tbae twa daft laddies, riding fit to brain 
myael' and amaist foundering a good naig; and a' for what? To 
hae the hononr o' sticking a soo ! and no a respectable sized soo 
even, far less a boar ; bnt just a poor niecsernble bit grise, that 
if s a perfect sin and disgrace for ouy respectable man to take the 
iife o'. "Weel, weel, they say there are nae fules like auld fules, 
and I beUeve it's o'er true." And having ajrived lit this com- 
fortable conclusion, the worthy Doctor went on mopping his face 
and puffing his cigar, with the air of a pliiiosoplier. 

As soon as the horses had pretty well recovered their wind, 

the sportsmen remounted, and rode slowly back towards the hill, 

from whence the sounder of hog had been driven. The beaters 

liad already assembled on the plain, leaving a. lew experienced 

jShikarees, perched upon commanding eminences, to prevent the 

jrasaibihty of the old boar, which had not yet broken cover, from 

stealing away unobserved. Mansfield had just selected a tough 

and well-poised spear, from amongst the spare weapons carried 

ty his horsekeeper, and was explaining to Charles the proper 

manner of holding it, showing him how the other had been 

troken in consequence of Ins stiff manner of carrying the weapon, 

tucked under his arm, like the lance of a dragoon, instead of 

teing lightly poised in the right hand ; when a shout from one 

of the look-out men attracted his attentioiL, and, on looking up, 

he beheld a native perched upon a pinnacle of rock, waging his 
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puggarie, and pointings with eager gestnieSy down the side of the 
hill, opposite to where they stood. 

^By heavens, he's off ! ** exclaimed Mansfield, putting spnrs to 
his horse, and starting at a hand gallop. " Follow me, gentle- 
mssn. ; hnt do not press your horses too hard at first ; we shall 
want all the wind they can spare, when we get to the other side 
ofthehilL'' 

The belt of jungle, which skirted the base of the hill, obHged 
the horsemen to make a considerable detour, and, by the time 
they reached the opposite side, the crafty old boar, who had availed 
himself of a quiet moment to steal away, as he fancied, unobserved, 
now appeared a mere speck on the surfeu^e of the plain, making 
direct for another rocky hill, about two miles distant. 

" Now, my lads, go along,'' cried Mansfield, giving ''Challenger'' 
his head, and urging him at once to the top of his speed. '' He 
has got a tremendous start, and nothing but hard riding will avaiL 
us now; for, if he once gains yonder hill, our horses, blown 
as they must be, will stand but Kttle chance of bringing hini 
to action." 

The boar, finding himself hitherto unpursued, had been trotting 
along at an easy pace, so that his pursuers gained on him 
rapidly at first ; but, no sooner did he hear the clatter of hoo6 
behind him, than he turned half round, as if some faint idea of 
doing battle had crossed his mind, and then, uttering a savage 
gnmt^ bounded off at a pace which, had he been able to maintain 
it for any length of time, would have rendered pursuit hopeless. 

" Now is the time to press him," cried Mansfield, urging his 
willing horse to still greater exertions, although the poor brute 
was abeady straining every nerve to the uttermost. '' If we 
can only keep him at this pace, for another half-mile, we shall 
force the sulky brute to show fight whether he will or no ; and 
then, Charles, my boy, we shall have a first spear worth con- 
tending for." 

They were now nearing the hill fast, and, as they approached 
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it, the ground over wliich they rode, neck ami girth, at such 
headlong speed, assumed every moment a more terriiic appearance. 
In fact, it appeared ahnost miraculous that liorses should be able 
to cross it at ail ; for, independently of the yawning ravines, and 
rocks, and thorny bushes which impeded their progress, the 
ground was so completely broken up by holes and fissures, just 
BufficieuUy concealed by stunted grass to prevent the rider seeing 
them, till his horse was in the act of flying over them, that even 
at a foot-pace, a Iiorseman would have found some difficulty in 
picking his steps over it. Still they pressed forward with un- 
dindaished ardour, and, save a few desperate stumbles, no 
accident had yet occurred. 

The boar was evidently sinking fast, and the horsemen gaining 
upon him. Mansfield was already sufficiently near to mark the 
malignant twinkle of his little grey eye, as he glanced suspiciously 
over his shoulder, measuring the distance, and calculating whether 
he had better turn upon his pursuers, or make one more desperate 
effort to gain the shelter of the hill. But still the foaming brute 
kept beyond the reach of his spear. 

" The devil take hiin, he'll beat us, after all," exclaimed 
Mansfield, driving the spurs madly into the flanks of his gasping 
horse, lifting liim with both hands, and throwing him bodily 
forward : — his heart smote liim as he did so, for, even in the wild 
recitement of that moment, he could feel the gallant brute reeling 
under him with fatigue. 

"Bravely done, my trusty 'Challenger,' " cried Mansfield, in 
an exulting tone. " One more such stride, and the spear is 
mine." 

True to the last, the high-spirited creature once more answered 
to the spur ; but it was like the last bound of a wounded deer. 
He stumbled ; liis trembling limbs gave way under him ; and 
horse and rider rolled upon the ground. Next momcTit the boar 
had reached the goal ; and now, considering liimsclt safe from 
further pursuit, began slowly to scramble up the rugged asccnl. 
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his lolling tongue^ foaming jaws^ and staggering gait^ bearing 
ample testimony to the severity of the chase. 

Charles, whose once fiery horse was now so eflTectually blown^ 
that he no longer answered to the spur, except by a faint groan, 
seeing that the case was desperate, raised himself in the stirrups, 
and hurled his spear after the boar ; but the weapon fell harmless 
amongst the rocks, and the excited boy, throwing himself from his 
reeling horse, stamped upon the ground with rage and vexation. 

Eeader, hast thou ever chased a goodly boar over the scorching 
plains and rocky lulls of the Deccan, till thy blood boiled and 
thy brain reeled, and thy best horse sunk under thy weight? 
Hast thou ever, at the very moment when thy thirsty spear 
quivered over his brawny back — ^yea, even as the death halloo 
was rising to thy lips — seen the foaming brute dash into thorny 
jungle, or gain the sanctuary of inaccessible rocks ? Hast thou 
ever seen him thus laugh at thy beard, whilst thou stoodest 
gnawing thy finger-ends in impotent wrath ? If thou hast, but not 
unless, thou mayest be able to form some faint idea of our young 
hog-hunter's feelings, as he watched the slow progress of the 
panting boar ; fancying that he could almost have overtaken him 
on foot, and yet knowing fiiU well that he was effectually beyond 
his reach. It was the very torment of Tantalus. Losing a fox is 
bad — ^missing a stag of ten tines with both barrels of thine own 
favourite rifle — particularly if thou hast stalked him for the best 
part of a hot August day before getting the shot — is worse. But 
to be baffled by an old grey boar, with tusks nine inches long, 
after having foundered thy best hunter, and imbibed a sufficient 
quantity of caloric to keep all the juices in thy body up to the 

boiling point for the next twenty-four hours, is — ^is . Discreet 

reader, we leave thee in the fulness of thy imagination to fill up 
the blank, with any epithet thou thinkest most appropriate ; if 
a hog-hunter, thou wilt be at no loss; if not, we would venture 
to recommend something rather energetic. 

'^ Well, there is an end of it, I suppose ; for the devil himself 
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^^odd hardlj attempt to face that pile of rocks," said Charles, in 
a desponding tone, as he withdrew his longing eyes from the 
Ooar, and addressed MansSeld, who, having replaced his battered 
hunting-cap, and shaken the dust from his clothes, was carefully 
examining " ChaUenger's " knees, to ascertain what damage tliey 
had sustained in tlie fall. 

" It is bad riding-ground enough," replied he, coolly; "but 
we must try it. — The boar is all but done for, and if we can only 
keep him in view, and force him to cross the hill, we shall make 
short work of it in the plain beyond. Just keep your eye upon 
him, in the mean time, and see that he does not give us the 
slip again." 

The well-conditioned horses, although effectually blown by the 
severity of the first burst, soon recovered their wind, and, the 
horsemen remounting, began to climb the steep ascent, picking 
their steps with dif&culty, and clambering amongst rocks and 
loose stones, where it appeared hardly possible, even for a goat, 
to find secure footing. Yet the hardy, sure-footed Arabs 
persevered. And, after a toilsome scramble, the hunters suc- 
ceeded in driving the boar over tlie crest of the liill, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him fairly on his way towards the 
plain. 

Here Mansfield reined up his horse for a moment, to let liiin 
recover breath ; while he glanced liis keen eye around, to discover 
the most practicable place for making a descent. Then, sitting 
well back, and grasping the reins firmly, he put spurs to his 
horse, and dashed, at speed, down the rocky hill-side ; whicli, 
although much less precipitous than the one they had ascended, 
was still sufficiently so to have scared any other horseman than 
» desperate hog-hunter, with his blood, as we have said before, at 
the boiling point; and even for him to attempt it, on a fired 
horse, appeared little short of madness. At least so thought our 
friend the Doctor, who, having made the circuit of the hdl, now 
appeared ou the plain below, going along at a steady canter. 
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and watching the progress of the reckless horsemen with fear 
and trembling. 

'' (Ws my life, but thaf s awfa' ! '^ muttered he, pulling up, 
and clasping his hands convulsively, as Charles's horse made a 
desperate stumble, but was cleverly recovered by the steady hand 
and good nerve of his rider. '^ That Mansfield is just a perfect 
deevle incarnate when his blood is up. He'll never rest till he 
makes that laddy Charles as ill as himsel', if he doesna break Ins 
neck and his ain too afore they get to the bottom o' that brae, as 
if s my opinion he will do. Lord sake ! there's another awfu' 
stammer I They'll surely be brained." 

But, in spite of the Doctor's evil forebodings, the two horse- 
men reached the plain in safety, not a hundred yards from the 
boar's haunches ; and the gallant MThee, fired by the sights and 
forgetting in a moment all his prudent caution, dashed in the 
spurs and joined in the chase, with as much eagerness as if he 
had no neck to break. 

The Doctor's horse, being comparatively &esh, now managed 
to keep pace with his companions ; and the three horsemen w^re 
riding abreast as the hunted boar approached a deep and wide 
stream with precipitous banks. This, the Doctor fancied, must 
either bring him to bay or force him to alter his course ; which| 
in consequence of a bend in the river, would have the effect of 
bringing him to close quarters. An idea suddenly flashed across 
his mind that, by making a desperate rush at this auspicious 
moment, he might immortalise himseK by taking the spear of 
honour from the renowned Mansfield. Fired by this magnificent 
thought, the excited MThee darted in the spurs, brandished his 
spear, and uttered a war-whoop, that made the old horse bound 
under him, as if he had been electrified. But to his astonish- 
ment, the boar, instead of turning, plunged from the high bank 
without ever looking behind him; and — oh, horror! — ^his two 
wild companions, far from hesitating, only urged on their horses 
to the desperate leap with redoubled fury. 
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"Stop, ye incarnate dee vies !" roared tlie Doctor, striving 
desperately, but in vain, either to stop or turn his horse, for he 
iwas wedged in between the otlier two; and the hard-mouthed 
oJd hunter he bestrode, excited to madness by the recollectiona of 
former glory, was not to be stopped by tJie power of man, 
" Stop, ye deevle's buckies — stop, ye misleer'd loons, la it 
going to drown yoursela and me ye are, like the herd o' swine 
possessed by evil speerits? Stop! 1 say — stop! — I canna 

soam ! I canna soum ! — I'll surely be drowned ! — I'U " 

Here the Doctor's exclamations were lost in a faint bubbhng cry, 

as hifi unmanageable horse plunged mth the others, over head 

and ears, into the middle of the stream ; and by the time he 

returned to the surface, he was so nearly suffocated, that he could 

only give vent to his outraged feelings in strange inarticulate 

sounds. Mansfield, hearing the coughing, and spluttering of the 

poor Doctor behind him, turned half round, witii the intention of 

going to his assistance ; but, seeing tiiat he still clung to his 

horse, and that the animal was swimining strongly, he called out 

to him to hold on by the mane and fear nothing; and slipping 

trimself out of the saddle to relieve his favourite horse, he swam 

by Mb side, supporting his head with one hand, and cheering him 

with his voice. 

The boar reached tlie opposite bank before the horsemen were 
half way across, shook the water from liis dripping liide, and 
casting one malignant glance at Ins pursuers, trotted on sulkily 
for a short distance ; then, as if aware that any further attempt 
at flight, over the wide expanse of plain which lay before him, 
would only be wasting his energies to no purpose, he wheeled 
suddenly round, erected his bristles, and stood resolutely at bay, 
Mansfield at this moment emerged from the water, dripping 
like a river-god ; and, seeing the warhke position assumed by the 
enemy, he uttered a shout of triumph, put spurs to his steaming 
horse, and charged him at speed — which, by the way, gentle 
reader, is the oidy safe manner of approaching a boar at bay. 
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The savage brute having now made up his mind to fight to the 
deaths uttered a fierce grunt^ and dashed forward to meet him. 
Mansfield's well-directed spear entered his chesty and passed out 
behind the shoulder; but, in spite of the severity of the wound, 
the boar still rushed forward, shattered the bamboo, and dashing 
under the belly of the unflinching " Challenger,'' before Mansfield 
could wheel him round, succeeded in inflicting a deep and deadly 
gash, from which the bowels protruded in a shocking manner. 

Charles now dashed forward to dispatch the wounded monster; 
but such was his strength and ferocity, that he rose staggering 
from the ground, rushed at the horse, knocked his fore-legs 
from \mder him, and rolled him over, inflicting a cut across the 
shank bones as clean as if it had been done by a razor. 

While the boar yet stood tottering, and meditating further 
mischief, the Doctor dashed up to him in gallant style, and^ 
shouting at the top of his voice, "Thafs second spear, ony 
how !" plunged the glittering blade into his heart. 

The frantic brute made one desperate effort to bite throi^h 
the tough bamboo ; but in that effort a stream of blood, mingled 
with foam, gushed from his mouth; and uttering one shrill 
scream, in the weakness of expiring nature, he sank slowly to the 
ground, and died. 

Loud and long was the death halloo, with which the exulting 
Doctor proclaimed his victory. But poor Mansfield had not the 
heart to join in it. For him, the victory had been too dearly 
purchased. Sitting on the ground, with the head of his 
dying horse resting on his knees, he watched his glazing eye, 
and quivering limbs, with the solicitude of a mother hanging 
over a sick child. The faithful and beautiful creature had been 
his companion in camp and in quarters, in battle and in the 
hunting-field, ever since he was a colt; he had shared his 
master's tent, and fed from his master's hand, and exhibited 
towards him all the affection of a dog. Smile not then. Gentle 
Beader, nor call it weakness, when we tell thee that a tear rolled 
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down tke weather-beaten elieek of tlie liardj Boldier, as his 
liighlj- prized and almost faultless steed, fixing his large mild eye 
■upon his face, stretched forth his stiffeiiiiig limbs, and sighed 
forth his last breath in a deep groan. 

" He has died nobly," cried Mansfield, starting to his feet and 
dashing the unbidden tear from his eye. " But never shall I 
forget the day that has cost me the life of my incomparable 
' Challenger.' " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MAH-EATER. 

^N the banks of the river Caaveij 
I stands one of those mean-looking 
villages, which occoTj at intervals of 
a few miles, throughoat the greater 
part of the Mysore country. A. small 
mad fort, long since dismantled, and 
now almost concealed by jtm^, 
overlooked a sluggish stream, whose 
dark waters lazily licked the cmmb- 
ling walls. The snow-white egret 
and the stately crane waded amongst 
the shallows, with their long necks outstretched, in attitudes of 
intense watchfulness. The scaly alligator lay basking on the 
half-covered sand-banks; and the Brahminey kite hovered above 
the reeds, uttering its qaerulous note, as its bright chestnut 
wings quivered in the level beams of the setting sun. Herds of 
sluggish buffaloes, theii bare black hides plastered with mud, 
were slowly returning from their pasture, a sunburnt urchin 
perched upon the back of the most docile, shouting at the top of . 
his voice a wild recitativo, addressed to his chai^, who responded 
by deep surly grunts. The shrill cry of the wild peacock, perched 
upon the ruined battlements of the fort, was answered by bis mate 
from the rank thicket underneath. And the soft cooing of the 
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turtle-dove whispered among the mango-leaves. As evening 
advanced, the huge * vampire-bats, which hung in clusters sus- 
pended by their hinder claws from the drooping branches of the 
banyan-trees, dropped, one by one, and glided silently away in 
search of food. Labourers, with their black blankets hanging 
over their shoulders, came in straggling parties from the fields, 
driving their bullocks before them ; and the women returned 
from the wells in picturesque groups, each supporting with one 
hand an earthen jar of antique form, gracefully balanced on her 
head; whilst the silver banglea which encircled their ankles, 
made music to their light elastic step. Such was the peaceful 
scene, as evening closed upon that lonely village. 

But at intervals, a wild startling shout would come booming 
on the breeze, and ere its falling notes had died away, the cry 
was taken up, and continued from an opposite quarter. This 
was the Skikar-ery of tlie Mysore wooilsman, raised for the 
pttr])ose of scaring any wandering tiger from theu" path; and, to 
aa Indian sportsman, told its tale. A jungle village on the 
banks of a river is generally haunted by a tiger ; if there be a 
rained fort, overgrown with grass and brushn'ood, such proba- 
bihty is much increased — and whenever the woodcutter returns 
haniedly at sunset, shouting that ominous holla, the chances are, 
th&t a tiger dogs his steps. 

The sun had set, and the shades ofnight were fast approaching, 
as Bung Row, the venerated priest of the village, strode along 
the banks of the river to a convenient spot for making his evening 
sblutions. He returned with dignified condescension the salu- 
tations humbly offered by each Ri/ot, whom be met, and proceeded 
on, wrapped in his own meditations. Little thought the proud 
Brahmin, as he pondered over the probable success of his last 
project in priestly craft, that he was not doomed to reap its fruits. 

* Flying foi of India — Wurbagaol — (P/erajtia edulU, Cuv.) length of body 
one foot, eiponse of wings five feet. The floKh is considered good eating by 
the lower caatea of nativeB. 
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At a winding of the river, less than a quarter of a mile from 
the village, was a little bay, sheltered from observation by some 
aloe bushes. The water was not too deep; and soft sand, 
pleasant for the foot to tread, shelved gradually into a clear pool. 

'' Here shall I enjoy a refreshing bath,'' thought the luxurious 
priest, ^^ and then shall the antelope-eyed Luxshmee welcome me 
to her arms." 

Having no clothes to encumber him, save a cotton wrapper 
round his loins, the devout worshipper of Fisktwo waded at 
once into the stream, muttering a prayer at every step, and 
commenced the important ceremony of ablution by pouring 
water from a small brass vessel, over his shaven crown and 
well-oiled skin. 

What rustle was that ? The Brahmin's ears heard not, they 
were stunned by the cold stream that poured over them. His 
eyes, too, were closed, else would he have seen two brightz-green 
orbs glaring fiercely upon him, through the branches of an aloe- 
bush at his side. His hour had come, for the famous Man-eater 
of Skiiarpoor was upon his trail. Her eye had rested on her 
victim, and she thirsted for his blood. Her grim head was 
cautiously thrust through the bushes, and the striped monster 
issued from her lair with stealthy tread. Dragging her belly 
along the sand, her tail switching impatiently, her ears laid flat 
upon her neck, and her whiskered lips drawn back, so as to 
expose her formidable array of tusks, she crept silently to the 
brink of the water, there, gathering herself together, she glared 
for one moment on the devoted wretch, like a triumphant fiend; 
and bounding forward, threw herself upon him with a roar, which 
thrilled through his guilty soul, and drowned the death-shriek 
which he uttered in his agony. Struggle there was none — ^the 
paw of the tigress fell like a bar of iron upon his skull, crushing 
it to the brain, and her powerful teeth met in his throat. Death 
was almost instantaneous. A senseless body hung quivering in 
her grasp, as she turned to the shore, but she still shook it with 
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ferocious energy, ami buried her tusks deeper still, as it throbbed 
at the last couvulsive gasp, 

This fearful death had been the fate of many a poor R^ot and 
woodcutter belonging to the village, for the tigress Lad haunted it 
during several mouths. Their fate created little sensation — they 
were only Soorhas. But when a, herd-boy, who had witnessed 
this tragedy, ran to the village, screaming Bayli'. Baghl and 
announced that the Man-eater was supping on the blessed carcass 
of a Brahmin priest, the holy brotherhood were roused from their 
apathy into a state of teen excitement. Women ran about 
beating their breasts, and howling their national lament, and 
the village resounded with the disnial cries of Wahl Wahl 
Bagk ! BaffA ! 

After a decent indulgence in strenuous demonstrations of gnef, 
the Ameldar despatched a Beou to summon Bkiteinak, the prm- 
cipal Shikaree of the village. In a few minutes he was dragged 
by the officious policeman, as if lie were a criminal, into the 
great man's presence, and abused, with that desjiotic disregard of 
right and wrong, ^^'llich ever accompanies an Asiatic's possession 
of power. 

Bhurmah was one of the most noted 5i4(^oree* of that province; 
his wliole life hiid been spent in watching beasts of prey ; but, 
the dreaded tigress of Shihirpmr had as yet baffled hiia; and 
now that she had killed a Brahmin, it followed, according to a 
Brahmiu's reasoning, that poor BImrmah, together with all his 
kindred, but more especially those of the female line, were every- 
thing that is odious in a Brahmin's eyes. Having been duly 
apprised of these fair inferences, resulting from a Priest having 
Wn eaten, he was commanded, upon pain of an Ameldat's 
displeasure, to produce the head of the tigress before she 
committed further sacrilege. 

"It ia an order ! " answered the submissive Hindoo, shoulder- 
ing the long matchlock on which he had leaned during this 
audience. And the man who nore three medals on 
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his breast^ rewards for gallantrj in his manj conflicts with tigers^ 
retired cowering from the presence of an effeminate Biahmin^ 
without a word of reply to the most insulting and unjust abuse. 

Bhwrmahy a poor SAiiaree, and Mansfield^ a British ofScer, 
were very different persons, and very different was the style in 
which the Ameldar addressed them. 

As soon as he had vented his wrath upon the inferior, the 
administrator of justice penned a flowery letter to his superior, 
the English Burrah-Sahib, of whose arrival in a neighbouring 
village he had that day been informed. 

Having described the sad event in glowing language, he 
proceeded to beg that " the mighty warrior, the great and 
powerful Lord, in whose hands a lion was as a mouse, would 
be graciously pleased to extend the shadow of his protection 
over his devoted slaves, and come with his elephant and death* 
dealing weapon, to rid them of the destroyer of their peace.'' 

Before sunset next day, Mansfield and Charles, attended by 
the trusty Aya/pah, were galloping along a path which led to 
Shikarpoor, The Doctor, whose battered frame had not yet 
recovered from the effects of the previous da/s adventures, had 
remained behind, intending to follow them at a more sober pace 
next morning. Their road lay, for some miles, through a bamboo 
jungle, the outskirts of the Wynaad Forest, and as the day 
declined, the faster did they ply their bloody spurs. 

There were mementoes enough on that silent road, to warn 
the traveller not to linger after the sun had set. Heaps of 
stones, raised by the passers-by to mark the spot where some 
ill-starred wretch had been killed by a tiger, presented themselves 
in many a gloomy spot ; and as the riders passed each of these 
sad memorials, the foaming Arabs were pushed on at renewed 
speed — it would not do to be benighted here. 

The open country was gained, the lofty pinnacle of the village 
pagoda was seen towering above the trees, and, ere another mile 
was passed, the riders had puUed up their smoking horses in the 
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midst of the bazaar, and were suirounded by a host of natives all 
mlaatxiTtff with trae Oriental obsequiouanesa, and thrusting into 
their hands the offeringa of fruit, without whitih it would be 
presumptuous to approach a superior. They were the authorities 
of the village, sleek, weU-fed Brahmins, each vying with the other 
in the favour of hia welcome, and prayers for the invincible 
warrior" a prosperity. 

All this must be submitted to; and, although Mansfield 
fidgeted in hia saddle, he was too well-bred to show his annoy- 
ance. He returned their salaams, answered their compliments, 
pocketed as much of the fruit as he could, and insisted on the 
Ameldar remounting his little ambling pony, from which, in his 
humility, he had dismounted. With thia gracious order the 
smooth-faced Bralunin complied, after a decent show of resistance, 
and was forthwith embedded in a crimson cushion, which, with 
its complicated trappings, smothered the little punchy steed, so 
as to leave little visible, save a white bead, and a pink tad that 
swept the ground. 

A band of native musicians, armed with terrible instruments 
of discord, struck up a barbarous piece of music, that might 
have shattered the nerves of a Iligldand bagpiper. Armed 
Peons cleared the way. The mob shouted, and the cavalcade 
proceeded, diaries was delighted with the bustle and novelty 
of the sc«ne; biit poor Mansfield, who had long ago been 
disgusted with the barbarous pageantry and fulsome flattery of 
native dignitaries, moat devoutly wiahed the ohsetjuioua Ameldar 
and his shouting ]nyrmidons at the devd. 

It would have been amusing to a stranger to contrast the 
dusty, wayworn figure of the European, to whom all these 
honours were paid, with the spotless white robea, gaudy turbans, 
and magnificent shawls, of his fawning flatterers. His shooting- 
jacket, which had once been green, was now indeed a garment of 
many coloura. His hunting-cap, bruised and battered out of all 
shape, matched it well ; and brown cord breeches, met by deerskin 
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gaiters> completed the attire of the weather-beaten, smi-dried 
sportsman, who rode on with Quixotic gravity, surrounded by a 
staring if not an admiring throng. Thus escorted — ^ihe noble Arab 
which he rode alone denoting his rank — Mansj&eld was conducted, 
in a sort of triumphal procession, to a garden on the banks of the 
river, where a tent was pitched for his reception. The elephant, 
just arrived, was refreshing itself in the stream, and a party of 
Coolies were cooking their messes, to recruit themselves after 
their march. Here the Brahmins asked permission to take their 
leave — a boon most willingly granted — and Mansfield was left 
to a conference more congenial to his taste. They were no 
sooner gone, than he threw aside his coat, kicked off his gaiters, 
dropped into an arm-chair, and inhaling a long whiff from the 
Aooiaky placed at his side by a venerable Mussulman, damned 
the whole fraternity of Brahmins for a set of hypocritical 
scoundrels, and despatched Ayapah to summon Bhtrmak the 

Shikaree, 

***** 

It was not yet light enough to distinguish objects clearly, 
when Mansfield was roused by his attendant announcing that 
'' the dawn had come,^^ and that the people were ready. A sleepy 
voice answered — 

'^ Order the grey horse and the chestnut pony to be saddled. 
Take the rifles and ammunition, and go to the jungle where 
Bhurmah lost the trail yesterday. Order the Mahout to start 
with the elephant immediately, and see that there is a bundle of 
rockets in the howdah. I shall be with you before you reach 
the ground.^' 

The interval between the first faint dawn, and the bright glare 
wliich immediately precedes sunrise, in the tropics, is brief. By 
the time the two sportsmen were mounted, there was sufficient 
light to enable them to pick out the elephant's tracks, guided by 
which, they overtook the party, as Bhurmah was leading the 
way into a tigrish-looking valley, the bright verdure of which 
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contrasted strongly with the brown tints of the surrounding 
country, A ravine, wliicli was never dried up in the hottest 
weather, ran through it, and discharged itself into a tank at one 
extremity, where the cover was thickest. On that side, the jungle 
ended abruptly in a plain, where hog might be ridden, so free was 
it from brushwood. On this, the valley contracted gradually 
towards the hills, till it became the mere bed of a little mountain- 
stream, 

"I carried it thus far, SaM6, by sunset yesterday," said the 
Shikaree, pointing to the impression of four huge paws in the 
soft bed of the ravine. 

Mansfield, dismounting, stooped over the trail, and examined 
it for a few seconds attentively, whilst the natives awaited 
his opinion in silence. Having satisfied himself, he sat down, 
and with an air of serious gravity, commenced the following 
dialogue with Bhnrmah : — 

" She was in no hurry when she took that line. A hurried 
step would not leave so smooth a trail." 

" No, Suhib, she had travelled three coss before she crossed the 
hills , in the grey of the morning, and she would come in here 
quietly, before the sun was hot. The trail was long cold when 
I ran it up to tliis jungle." 

"You have been on her trail before. Is this one of her 
favourite haunts P" 

" I have marked her into it more than once," answered the 
old man, " But who can tell where a wandering tigress will lie 
down to-morrow, although you have found her bed warm to-day ? 
She is seldom more than twelve hours in one place, and the 
death-lament may now he singing ten coss aS, for the man she 
Hlled last night. I have lived in the jungles now more than 
tlurty years, and the people have not called me Bagimar* with- 
out a cause, but this tigress has always proved too cunning 
for me," 

• Biighmitr — Tiger-slajor. 
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** Aj, but joa are the man, Biurmai, who is destined to nm 
her down/^ interrapted Mansfield^ who thoroughly nnderstood 
native character, and observed that the old SAiiare^s want of 
confidence had thrown a damp over the spirits of the rest. ''It 
is you, and you only, that shall bring her to bay. I was told it 
in a dream/' 

At this announcement, every face brightened, and every doubt 
of success vanished. 

" Well, SaAib, your words must be true,'' replied Bkurmai, 
stroking his long white mustache, with a look of gratified 
vanity ; '^ and, as such is my fate, I shall follow her to the world's 
end. May dogs defile her grave ! — ^my only son fell under hor 
accursed paws, and I suppose I shall die by a tiger, too, when 
my hour comes. But who can escape his fate ? " 

" Very true, my fine fellow ; but your fate is to get another 
medal, for ridding the country of this incarnate devil — so, let us 
to work. You say that you found no track leading from the 
east side into the jungle, so now try the outskirts to the westward 
with your people, while I follow the trail along this ravine with 
the elephant, and mind you get into trees the moment you hear 
me holla — I am sure she is here.'* 

While the natives, fifteen in number, examined the edges of 
the cover, to ascertain if the tigress had passed through, Mans- 
field and Charles, mounted on the elephant, searched the bed <^ 
the ravine: following the foot-prints until they were lost on 
rocky soil. After makii^ several fruitless casts to recover the 
trail, they rejoined the natives, who had also failed in finding any 
outgoing track. A brief consultation was held, and the result 
was Bhurmah declaring his conviction that the tigress lay 
concealed in the cover, 

Mansfield, therefore, ordered every man, except AyapaA, who 
would accompany him on the elephant, to take up a position, by 
which all points might be guarded. And, as a further precaution, 
a native horseman was posted on an eminence, commanding a 
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clear view, witli orders not to lose sight of tha tigress, if she 
broke away. 

These arrangements having been made, the stately elephant 
advanced, at the word of command, crashing his way through the 
yielding branches as a ship tosses the opening waves from her 
aide, tlis progress was alow, for the utmost esertioiis of the 
MaAotii were required to force him through some parts of the 
thicket, where masses of prickly sliruba bristled against liim, and 
tough creepers matted the buslies into a compact barrier, which 
threw back the immense animal at every rush he made to beat 
them down. Some hours were spent in this arduous search. The 
heat was becoming intense ; tlie elephant growing aulky, and the 
Mahout muttering to himself broken sentences, expressive of 
impatience; even Ayapah relaxed in the diligent scrutiny with 
which he Jiad examined each tuft of grass. But the leader 
persevered in his usual patient manner, never passing a bush 
until it was thorouglily beaten, although no trace liad as yet been 
found to cheer them. Once, indeefl, the elephant trum^ieted, anil 
a rustle was heard in front. The rilies were raised, and the eyes 
of the sportsmen eagerly fixed upon the moving bushes; but 
Mansfield's weajion was quietly replaced, and Charles's suddenly 
snatched from his hand, as the shaggy hide of a bear brushed 
tlirough the underwood. Charles opened his eyes in astonishment, 
at being thus unceremoniously disai-med, and turned upon 
Mansfield in no very amiable mood. l!ut the old sportsman 
met his angry glance with a quiet smile. 

"Come, Charley, my boy," said he, returning the rifle, "do 
not be angry. 'Tia very aunojiiig, I grant you, to be deprived of 
so tempting a shot; but I really could not afford to lose the 
tigress, after all the trouble she has given us, for the sake of a 
bear, which we can find at any time. You have no idea what 
skulking bnites these Mao-eaters are; they never show fight 
Unlesa they are driven to it; and this old devd has become so 
Cunning, from being frequently hunted, that the report of a 
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rifle would send her off to her stronghold among the hiUs^ if she 
be within hearing/' 

One comer of the vaUey, in which were some withered 
brambles, overgrown by high spear-grass, was yet nntried. To 
this the wearied elephant was advancing with unwilling steps, 
when a monkey, which had been quietly watching their pro- 
ceedings, was observed to spring from tree to tree, looking down, 
grinning, and chattering with every mark of violent agitation, 
while the long grass waved below him. 

" Look, Sahib I '^ cried AyapaA, from the back of the Aowdai, 

" Push on the elephant to his utmost ! " shouted Mansfield, in 
a voice of thunder ; " she is there, and is making off.'' 

The sagacious brute knew well that his game was near. His 
eye glistened, and flapping his ears, he rushed forward with his 
trunk curled in the air. 

"There is the trail!" exclaimed Aya^pah^ pointing to a fresh 
impression of paws on the side of the ravine. 

'' Shall I cross ? " asked the Mahout, looking over his shoulder. 

" Over, quick," was the reply. " She is away ! Hark to that 
holla!" 

While he spoke, a piercing yeU proclaimed a view ; and then 
arose the wild Shikar cry, in full chorus, causing every nerve to 
thrill with excitement. The goaded elephant scrambled across 
the ravine, and threaded his way to the point where shouts of 
Bagh announced that the tigress was approaching. The jungle 
rang with the cry, and it was returned in echoes from the hills* 
Eockets were discharged, and every exertion made to hem her in; 
but she had been hunted before, and would not be stopped. The 
directing signal from the scouts was still forward, and, before the 
elephant had forced a passage through the jungle, a Shikaree^ 
watching the plain, waved liis turban, and uttered the well-known 
whoop, which announced that she had broken cover. 

"Confound her for a cunning devil!" muttered Mansfleld; 
" she has beaten us, and is off to the hills." ' 
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Charles^ who had been standing up in the hotodahy trembling 
with eagerness^ and stamping impatiently with his feet, as if by 
doing so he conld drive the elephant faster, dropped his rifle, and 
sank back into his seat with a blank look of disappointment. 

They had now reached the open plain, and there was the Sewar, 
on whom all their hopes of marking the game depended; his 
arms and legs going hke a windmill in fits, screwing along his 
old spavined mare, in apparently hot pursuit of the flying tigress. 
He might safely have done his best, for there was little fear of a 
native horseman overtaking a wandering Man-eater across a hilly 
country. But, to make " certainty more sure,'' he pulled yet 
harder than he spurred; and the consequence was, a pace 
admirably adapted for raising a cloud of dust. Of course, as 
he intended, the tigress disappeared over the brow of a hill, 
well in advance, and he returned faster than he went, brandishing 
his spear manfully, as if he really had intended to use it. With- 
out slackening his speed, he galloped up to the elephant, all in a 
foam, and pulling the poor old mare on her haunches, by a 
tug that well-nigh broke her jaw, blustered out a confused 
account of his own amazing zeal, and hints of what he would 
have done, had the tigress not fled before him. " Iiishallah! 
she did not wait till my spear could reach her— rshe fled like a 
bird before a hawk ! " 

" It is well for you that she did so,'' replied Mansfield, drily. 
^' But did you mark the tigress ? Was she in sight when you 
gained the top of the lull ? " 

''What could your slave do?" replied the Sewar, looking 
rather crestfallen, " Could he outstrip the wind ? " 

This unsatisfactory reply was sufficient, Mansfield turned 
from him in disgust, and, addressing his followers, urged the 
necessity of pressing on at once and endeavouring to hit her 
trail. 

'' That fellow has been of little service as a marker," he added; 
'' but we may track her up again ; she has not gone far. A 
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hundred rupees to the man who strikes her trail, and runs it to 
her lair!'' 

Money will do anything with a native. The wearied, dispirited 
Shikarees roused themselves at the sound of rupees, and the 
chase recommenced. 

From the point where the tigress was lost, they scattered them- 
selves over the country, inspecting the soil with earnest gaze, as 
if searching for treasure. Some time elapsed without any dis- 
covery being made. At last a young villager, who had been 
examining a sheep-track, stopped short, and gave the signal of 
success. All ran eagerly to the spot, crowding round a foot- 
mark, which certainly was that of a tiger. 

''Look at it, Bhurmah" said Mansfield, uncertain ho.w to act. 

The veteran gave it a single glance, and turning away with a 
look of contempt, declared the marks to be three days old. 

An assurance coming from such authority, admitted of no 
dispute, and the search was resumed. 

As when a puppy, opening on a false scent, brings around him 
some babblers, who bustle about, whimpering and lashing their 
sides with their feathery tails ; an old hound raises his head, and 
joins them for a moment ; but, detecting the error at the first 
snifp, leaves them with disdain to make his own cast ; so JB&urmaJi, 
his long white mustache giving him an air of peculiar sagadHy, 
struck off from his less experienced companions, and, as if guided 
by some unerring instinct, proceeded straight in a line, which 
brought him to a little mountain-stream. Into this he dived, 
and, for some time, disappeared; then, raising his head above ^ 
the bank, he sent back a thrilling halloo, which was answered by"^ 
a shout of triumph from the rest of the human pack. 

" Hark to Bhurmah !^' shouted Mansfield. '' That signal 
be depended upon. Bravo! old fellow; you deserve anothei 
medal, and shall have it.'' 

On joining him, he was found inspecting the margin of 8 
small pool. 
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" She has stopped here to drink, and cannot be far aliead ; for 
the sun has not yet dried the moisture from her foot-prints." 

This Tas addressed by Mansfield to his Peon, Ayapah, who, 
jealous that another should excel, began to doubt before he had 
deigned to look. Tlie old Shikaree listened in sQence, and with 
a smile of triumph, to the acknowledgment, which, after a careful 
examination of the spot, the Feo7t was ohliged to make, that they 
were now on the true scent. 

The new trail was followed up rapidly, each step eliciting some 

cheering remark, as to its distinctness. It had been found upon 

the summit of the hills, where a considerable extent of table-land 

intervened before the country beyond became visible. Over this 

the Shikarees proceeded at a long trot without a check, till the 

plain lay stretched beneath them. A flock of goats was feeding 

amongst the rocks on the mountain side, watched by a shepherd, 

who sat motionless, hke a bronzed figure, on the heated rocks. 

The little grey fox basked in the sun, heedless of his proximity ; 

and the wolf passed by at a lazy trot, lolling out his tongue, anil 

langing his slouching head as if indifferent to the presence of 

man. Ranges of naked rocka encircling a plain of barren sand, 

like a vast amphitheatre, met the eye on every side. The scanty 

"Vegetation was scorched into a uniform sunburnt tint, and the 

few sickly date-trees which reared their stunted heads in the 

a^iidst of the wilderness, only served to heighten the appearance 

of desolation. There is something peculiarly wild in such a 

^cene. A sky without a cloud, a plain without a spot of verdure, 

csracked into gaping fissures, and the sun, like a ball of biimished 

*iietal, blazing over its nakedness. No smoke to mark the site 

*i>f a single hut ; no trace of man, save that solitary goatherd, 

;E*3ssing his life amongst the beasts of the desert, and they not 

f «aring him. 

So far the party had pursued the wandering tigress by her 
■tiaL Tlie nature of the chase was now altered. 

While the natives stood clustered together at fault, having 
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lost the track among stones^ Mansfield was looking around^ 
considering where they would probably bring her to bay^ when 
his quick eye perceived the goats to starts and scramble in 
confusion up the rocks. 

''My rifle, Ayapah; there she goes !'' 

It was indeed the hunted tigress once more in view. Charles 
threw forward his rifle, and fired without a moment's hesitation, 
although the tigress was nearly three hundred yards distant. 
But the bullet fell far short of its intended mark. 

'' That is rather too long a range for accurate shooting, Master 
Charles,'' said Mansfield; "we must push on and get nearer. 
She can never keep up that pace under such a sun." 

^^ Sahib y if an old man may speak," interrupted Bhurmah, "it 
will be better to remain quiet. She is making straight for her 
house — ^that ravine below us. There she will lay up. I have 
followed her trail into it before now." 

" I dare say you are right," replied Mansfield, watching the 
tigress with his glass. " She is nearly blown. Ay, now she 
looks back— I can see her jaws wide open, her tongue is hanging 
a foot out of her mouth, and is as white as her teeth. We have 
her now — she has disappeared under the bank. Her race is run, 
and she mn%t stand to bay. But, oh ! for two hours more of 
daylight!" he added, looking at the lengthening shadows on 
the plain. 

"It is a stronghold she has chosen," observed Bhurmah. "I 
have seen a tiger hold out for a whole day against three elephants 
in that very place; and you may be sure the Man-eater of 
Shikarpoor knows the strongest part." 

"She shall not beat us," exclaimed Mansfield, rising and 
motioning to the Mahout " She shall not beat us, if we should 
be forced to burn her in her lair. Come on !" 

" The bushes are green," quietly observed Bhurmah. 

By the time the indefatigable band had surrounded their game, 
the sun was gilding the hill-tops with its setting rays. Not a 
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iQoraeni was lost. Bhurmah mounted the Tiovduh that he might 
guide the Mahout at once to the spot where he expected to find 
the tigress, for he knew every inch of ground, and, on this 
occasion, he was not mistaken. The experienced Shikaree 
brought the elephant under a dump of bauble-bushes which 
grew upon a high ledge of almost perpendicular rock, Farther 
progress was impossible. Pointing upwards to an opening in 
the grass, through which a heavy animal had evidently passed, 
he said — 

"There is her den!" A low growl from the centre of the 
bushes confirmed liis acciu-acj. 

She had chosen her stronghold admirably. It was protected, 
in front, by a mountain -stream, and backed by a perpendicular 
rock, which projected over it so as to slielter it from above. 
Mansfield looked in vain for a path where tlie elepliant might 
find footing. Tliere was none, A nuin might have reached the 
deu by climbing ; but certain death would have been the fate of 
him who dared to approacli the watchful tigress. One chance of 
success stiE remained, and it was adopted. TJie elephant having 
been withdrawn, Mansfield and Charles posted themselves on a 
rock, sufficiently high to protect them from the tigress, in the 
event of her bolting, and directed the people to bombard her 
position with rockets from the opposite height. But all was 
ineffectual. Showers of rockets lighted up tlie gloomy chasm, 
and ignited the thin grass along its edgra, but it quickly 
consumed, withoat spreading to the bushes in which she lay : 
they were green, and would not bum. 

When the whole stock of combustibles had been exhausted, 
rocks were hurled down, and volleys of matchlocks firedj but the 
Only result was an occasional surly growl ; and the party, wearied 
and dispirited by their fruitless efforts, were unwillingly obliged 

to retire, it having become too dark for further operations. 

Tor three whole days the same party traversed the country 

Without finding a mark, or hearing any intelligence of the 
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dreaded tigress. But she was pursued by men who had sworn 
that she should die^ and the ardour of their search was not 
rehixed. 

On the morning of the fourth daj^ whilst Bhvmuih and his 
men were trying some covert in the neighbourhood, two herd- 
boys sat watching their buffaloes in that valley where the pursuit 
had first commenced. They cared little about tigers ; for th^ 
knew that the old bull of their herd would protect them while 
they kept at his side. And now, believing that the great Man- 
eater had been driven from the neighbourhood, there was nothing 
to fear. Thus, unsuspicious of danger, the boys sauntered along> 
picking berries, and- amusing themselves with childish sports, tiU 
they had wandered a considerable distance from their protectors. 

Alas I the destroyer was at hand. She had crept from bush 
to bush, so silently, that her heavy breathing first gave warning 
of her approach. The hindermost child turned round, his heart 
beating with a vague presentiment of danger. The fierce ^e of 
the tigress met his. He uttered a scream of terror, and shrieked 
the fearful name of Bagh ! The sound had scarcely passed his 
lips, when the terrible roaa* of the monster shook the earth, and 
his small bones crackled between her jaws. The other boy fled 
to the nearest tree, into which he climbed with the agiKty of a 
monkey ; from thence he saw the tigress toss her prey over her 
shoulder, and trot back, growling, to the jungle. As soon as 
she was out of sight he hurried to the village to give the alarm; 
and, in less than an hour, Mansfield and his foUowers, guided by 
the little herd-boy, were on their way to the fatal spot. 

It was a sight to melt the heart, to see that poor trembling 
child standing with the tears rolling down his cheeks, over the 
scene of the late tragedy. 

The ground was spattered with the blood and brains of his 
brother ; and as he told his melancholy tale, a cold shudder ran 
through his Uttle frame, and choked his feeble voice, each time 
that his downcast gaze fell upon the horrible traces. 
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Mansfield drew a rough hand across Lis eyes, as he ordered 
the elephant to kneel, in a voice that faltered, 

" Ask that boy, one of you/' said he, addressing a Feoti, " if 
he would like to come with me, on the elephant, and see that 
cursed tigress die," 

The man whom he addressed stared ; and a munnEr of amaze- 
ment ran around, at an ofl'er so little in conformity with a native's 
idea of hecoming dignity. To mount a naked outcast boy upon 
the same elephant with an English Burrah SaJiib ! The idea 
was almost sacrilegious. But the honest, manly heart of 
Mansfield knew no such petty pride, and he repeated his orders 
in a tone which admitted of no remonstrance, whilst he cast a 
look of kindness on the poor despised cliild, whose Urge black 
eyes were fixed npon him, with a look of stupified amazement. 
He was reluctantly obeyed r Charles had taken his seat, and 
Mansfield was about to follow, when the elephant, tired of 
knechng so long on hard ground, gave utterance to his annoyance, 
hy an angry roar. 

Before the elephant had time to rise, the buffaloes, which had 
been quietly grazing round the edge of the jungle, raised their 
heads, snorted, and rushed in a body towards one point, bellowing 
fnriously. 

" Baghl Bagh f" shrieked the terrified child, cowering down 
into the hottom of the howdah. 

" By Heavens, it is ! " cried Mansfield, springing to the ground. 
"She has taken the alarm already. — The large rifle, quick !" 

Ayapah thrust it into his hand. Setting the third sight, for 
a long shot, he stretched hack one leg, and slowly raised the 
heavy weapon to his eye, his finger feeling the trigger, with a 
pressure so gradual, that the barrel seemed to pour forth its 
contents, spontaneously, at the instant it rested motionless. 

"That hit her !" he calmly observed, as he dropped the dis- 
charged weapon into the hollow of liis arm, and stood for a 
moment to watch the effect of the shot. 
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The tigres^ who wis slcahng along, il a distance of full two 
handled jards, uttered a sh<»t ai^ir roar, and dropped on her 
knees. When she rose, one fore-leg hm^ Hangiing fmn her 
shoolder, and in this crippled state she slunk into cover, parsned 
by the bofiialoes, bellowing at her haonches. 

A mnrmnr of admiration ran around the brstandets at tiiis 
exhibition of sVil], which so £ir exceeded what the majcHi^ 
thoQght possible, that it seemed more than hnman, and made 
them look npon the soccessful marksman ahnost in the li^ at 
a Demi-god. Even old Bkurmak could hardlr beJieve his senses, 
when he heard the soft Hmd of the bnllet, and saw the animal 
drop, at a distance so £ir beyond the range of his own trusty 
matchlock. And the poor little herd-boT clasped his hands 
together, and his large eres glistened with tears of gratitode 
when the jovfol shont announced that his dreaded enemy was 
disabled from flisht, and her death certain. 

Without noticing the admiration which his skilfbl diot had 
occasioned, Mansfield reloaded his rifle with scrupulous exactness, 
and took his seat in the iowdak beside Charles, with the wonder- 
ing herd-boy between them. Old Bkmrmak climbed iqp on tiie 
elephant's crupper to insure being in at the death, and the ststdf 
animal marched up to the final encounter. 

Drops of blood guided them to the bush in which the wounded 
tigress lay. The heavy foot of the advancing elephant shook the 
ground. She raised her head, laid back her ears savagely, and 
ceased licking the blood from her shattered shouldor. Manafidd 
cautioned Charles to be ready, but not to fire in a hunj, as he 
would wait for him to take the first shot They were now near 
enough to observe the bush agitated, as if she was collecting 
herself for a rush, and a low growl gave f(»th its warning. G^ 
Bhurmah danced about like a maniac, one hand grasping the 
back of the iawdah to support himself, the other brandishing Ub 
sword; and his long white mustache, which curled iqp to hn 
^J^9 gi™g him a look of ferocity almost equal to Ihat of the 
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tigress. The sagacious elephant twisted his trunk up to be out 
of harm's way, and advanced cautiously another step. A louder 
growl increased to a short hoarse roar. 

'' Keep him steady now, — she is coming,*' said Mansfield, 
addressing the Mahout with perfect coolness. Charles held his 
breath, and his eyes seemed as if starting from his head with 
excitement, as he cocked both barrels of his rifle, and half raised 
it to his shoulder. 

'' No hurry, boy; take her coolly,'' said Mansfield. 

The branches crashed — a brindled mass gleamed through 
them — and the tigress sprang forth. Her flaming eye gazed 
wildly around, then settled on her foes. Every hair in her body 
stood erect — ^her tail lashed her painted sides, and her flanks 
heaved laboriously, as if almost suffocated with rage. Uttering 
a deep growl, she arched her back and lowered her head for 
a spring. 

'' Now ! " 

Quick as lightning followed the flash of the rifle, both barrels 
being discharged almost simultaneously, and the tigress staggered 
back with two balls in her chest. She recovered her footing, 
and was in the act of bounding forward to the charge, when a 
shot jfrom Mansfield's unerring rifle entered her brain. She 
dropped from her proud attitude, and the famous Man-eater of 
Shikarpoor lay gasping in a pool of blood, which gushed from a 
ragged hole between her eyes. 

Whilst Ayajiak busied himself in the important operation of 
singeing the whiskers of the dead tigress, the overjoyed natives 
crowded around, rending the air with shouts, and invoking 
blessings on the head of the Burrah Sahib, the invincible slayer 
of wfld beasts, whose powerful hand had rid the country of this 
dreadful scourge. 

Mansfield and Charles reloaded their rifles, and, guided by the 
keen eye of old Bwtmah, followed the back trail to examine the 
lair of the famous Man-eater. They now forced their way 
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through the tangled brushwood without fear of danger ; and^ in 
the heart of a thick dump of bauble bushes, soon found the 
half-devoured remains of the unfortunate herd-boy. On a 
farther search, many more ghastly traces were found of the 
dreaded monster's fearful devastation. Human bones, and 
human bones alone — ^for, of late she had confined herself exclu- 
sively to man-eating — ^lay scattered about in various directions; 
and one there was, which, more than all the others, smote the 
heart of Charles with a feeling of deadly sickness. It was a 
mangled and disjointed skeleton ; but the long silken tresses of 
a woman still hung in tangled masses from the grinning skull; 
and silver bangles, once the cherished ornaments of female beauty, 
now encircled bleached and marrowless bones. What a fearful 
mockery of human vanity was this I And, oh I what dreadful 
pangs had racked those fleshless bones ! What maddening 
thoughts had fitted through that now senseless skull ! What 
wild shrieks of despair had been uttered by those mouldering 
jaws, ere the trembling spirit took its flight! How many 
unavailing tears have been shed for the untimely, perhaps 
unknown fate of her, who, now a loathsome skeleton, may once 
have been the smiling beauty of the village ! — ^perhaps a beloved 
wife! — perhaps the widowed mother of children! — helpless^ 
friendless children, who now look in vain for the fond smile of 
maternal tenderness, in the cold eyes of strangers ; and, with 
feeble voices, call upon the name of her who loved them. 

Eeader, if thou hast ever assisted in slayiug a Man-eater; if 
thou hast ever gazed on such a scene as this, thou wilt doubtless 
have felt, as Charles did, something more than a hunt^s 
triumph at the successful termination of thy labours ; and thy 
heart will have swelled with a grateful consciousness of having 
been an instrument in the hands of Providence, to deliver 
thy helpless feUow-creatures &om one of the most dreadful 
scourges by which the human race is persecuted — ^a confirmed 
Man-eater. 
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trees ; the only traces of its fonner splendour which now remain 
being the ruins of two or three Pagodas, with fragments of 
ancient sculpture, half buried in the earth. It is also interesting 
to the admirer of nature, from the beauty of its scenery, and the 
magnificent falls which the river forms on either side of it; and 
to the sportsman, as being a favourite haunt of tigers and other 
wild animals. 

The island still retains its sacred character ; and a few modem 
Pagodas have sprung up among the ruins, like suckers from 
a decayed root, affording shelter to a nest of lazy Brahmin 
priests, its only inhabitants. It is the property of a petty 
Jagheerdar, named Ehamaswamy, who, from having been head 
servant to an European gentleman, has gradually amassed a 
fortune, and raised himself to a situation of some importance. 
Whether he came by his wealth honestly or otherwise, does 
not appear. But, at all events, he has shown his gratitude 
to those from whom he derived it, by erecting upon the island 
a handsome, well-furnished house, the hospitable doors of 
which are ever open to his European friends. An establish- 
ment of servants, and a palanquin, are also kept. And, to 
particular friends, the key of a well-stocked cellar is generally 
offered, although few trespass so far upon his hospitality as to 
make use of it. 

The larger branch of the river, which flows on the western side 
of the island, forms the fall called GunganJookiy or the ''Leap 
of Gungah.'' The corresponding fall, on the eastern side, is called 
Bir Jooki, from Bir, 3, banyan-tree. The legend from which 
the falls derive their names, is as follows. It is a translation 
from an ancient Hindoo MS. preserved in one of the Pagodas of 
Seevasamoodrum. 

'' Gungah Kaj, King of Seevasamoodrum, had a servant, whose 
name was Humpah. This man conceived a violent desire to eat 
at the table of Gungah £aj. But being of low caste, his doing 
so would, according to the religion of the Hindoos, have been 
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considered an abominable pollution. His wisli was at length 
^tifled in the following extraortlinary manner. 

" As Hnnipah one day wandered along the bonk of the river in 
a meiancholj mood, thinking how he might possibly accomplish 
the object of liis wishes, he met ii young woman, bearing upon 
her head a pitcher of milk. The woman addressed Ilumpah, and 
demanded the cause of his melancholy. He, being ashamed, 
refused to tell her. But the woman was a sorceress, and not 
only informed him that she was aware of liis desires, but promised, 
on certain conditions, that they should be gratified. Humpah, 
having agreed to her terms, she procured a young Mr, or banyan- 
tree, wliich had grown under the shade of a large tree of the same 
species. Prom this young shoot she prepared a certain ointment, 
with which she directed Humpah to anoint liia forehead. Upon 
doing so, he immediately became invisible ; and, hy means of 
this charm, was enabled, for the space of twelve years, not only 
to partake of the luxuries of Gnugah Raj's table, but to parti- 
cipate in all the other pleasures which the Rajah enjoyed. At 
length Gungah Raj fell sick, but had no apparent disease to 
account for his altered appearance. He consulted the divinity, 
who informed him that his sickness was occasioned by an iimiate 
of his house, and directed him to mix some very hot ingredients 
in the dishes that were sent to table, by which means the 
offender would be discovered. This was accordingly done ; and 
Humpah, by eating of the hot preparation, was throii'u into such 
a profuse perspiration, that the charmed oiotmeut was washed 
from his forehead, and he became visible. 

" Humpali fell dead before the Kajah as they sat at meat. 

" Gungah Eaj applied to the Brahmins to know by what means 
he might be cleansed from the pollution he had sustained. They 
replied, that nothing but death could wipe a^ ay the stain ; and 
Gungah, with his favourite wife, resolved to destroy themselves 
hy leaping down the cataract. The Rajah, having mounted a 
flpirited horse, and placed his wife behind him, galloped furiously 
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towards the precipice. The noble animal took the leap boldly ; 
but^ instead of plunging into the golf below^ ahghted in safety on 
the opposite bank. A herdsman seeing this, and being aware of 
the Bajah^s determination, came np, and advised him to blindfold 
the animal. The Bajah accordingly took off his turban, and 
having bound it over the eyes of his horse, leaped down the 
precipice with his wife, and so perished.'^ 

We may here remark that the distance^ from bank to bank, said 
to have been cleared by the Rajah's charger, is upwards of three 
hmd/redfeett The sceptical traveller would be apt to doubt the 
authenticity of this part of the legend^ were it not that the foot- 
prints of a horse, deejdy indented in the solid rock, still remain 
to mark the exact spot where the Eajah alighted. — ^Who can 
doubt such evidence as thisy supported, as it is, by the authority 
of an ancient Hindoo MS, and the solemn asseverations of a whole 
village of Brahmin priests? 

The fall on the other side of the island is called Bir Joohiy in 
commemoration of the banyan-tree, from which the charm was 
prepared. The ancient tree under which the charmed plant is 
said to have grown, is still to be seen near the bridge. 

Nothing particularly worthy of notice occurred during tiie 
march, and three hours of hard riding brought our travellers to 
the village of Bulkawaddy, on the banks of the Cauvary, from 
whence, to reach the island, it was necessary to cross a branch of 

the river in basket-boats. Here they were met by Mr. M , a 

very intelligent half-caste, who acted as overseer of Bhama- 
swam/s property, and did the honours to his guests in the 
absence of the Old Gentleman, who resided at Mysore, and 

seldom visited the island himself, Mr. M , having been 

apprised of their intended visit, by a messenger despatched on 
the previous evening, had a large basket-boat in waiting, to 
ferry the party across the river. Charles, who had never before 
seen one of these antedilavian-looking craft, was not a little 
astonished, on reaching the bank of the river, to behold nothing 
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but a Iiuge circular wicker- basketj rougldy covered with hides, 
and manned by two naked boatmen, each provided with a long 
bamboo pole instead of a paddle. 

The stream was rapid, and the sharp-pointed rocks wliich shot 
up in aJI directions above tlie surface of the troubled waters, 
threatened destruction to the rash mortals who dared to brave 
the fury of the torrent in so frail, and apparently unmanageable, 
a machine, as a circular basket propelled by poles. Charles, 
however, seeing that Mansfield juiuped in without hesitation, and 
that even the Doctor showed but slight symptoms of fear, took 
his place, and said nothing, till he saw the horsekeepera leading 
the horses down the bank, as if with the intention of embarking 
them also. 

This was a proceeding which he could not by any means under- 
stand, much less admire, and perching himself upon the edge of 
the boat, to keep his legs out of harm's way, he asked Mansfield, 
with a look of astonishment, how he proposed stowing the horses. 

Mansfield laughed heartily at the idea of embarking three fiery 
horses in a frail basket-boat, and explained that he only intended 
to take them in tow, and make thera swim. To accomplish this, 
in so rapid a, stream, and with so many impediments in their 
course, appeared to Charles little less difficult than embarking 
thera at once. But, although he fully cJipected to be forced to 
swim for his life, before they reached the opposite side, he put 
the best face he could upon the matter, and looked on in silence. 

The horsekeepers liaving removed the saddles and bridles, and 
fastened a rope round the neek of each hoise, jumped into the 
basket-boat, and holding t!ie end of the rope, called to their 
respective charges to follow thera. The sagacious animals 
reluctantly obeyed, snorting and pawing, as they gradually 
waded into the water, till it suddenly deepened, and they were 
obliged to betake themselves to swimming. Once fairly afloat, 
the horses were pulled up close to the edge of the basket, and 
the horsekeepers, holding tlie rope hi one hand, caressed the heads 
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of their favourites with the other, whilst they strove to encoTirage 
them by every term of endearment, which the fondest noise could 
have lavished on a frightened child. 

It is beautiful to witness the mutual attachment which exists 
between an Indian groom — ^than whom there is no better groom 
in the world — and his horse ; and enough to make an English- 
man blush for liis country, when he thinks of the barbarous 
treatment, which even the best-guided horses sometimes meet with 
among his more civilised brethren. 

But tliis is a digression, and one for which English grooms, 
at least, and perhaps English Sleeple-cAasers, will hardly thank 
us. Well ! no matter — ^it is a short one — and if it happen to 
meet the eye of those worthies — an honour we hardly dare to hope 
for — they may revenge themselves by calling the Forest Banger 
an " Old Fogy,^^ which will be no great matter either : so let us 
return to our subject. 

One vigorous push sufficed to launch the ifrail bark, with her 
living cargo and appendages, from the sheltered nook where she 
lay, into the angry flood; and sent her sweeping along with 
fearful rapidity, amidst rocks, and shoals, and quicksands. The 
raging waters hissed, and roared, and boiled; the horses snorted; 
the boatmen shouted ; and all appeared a scene of wild confusion; 
whilst, to add to the horror of a novice in such matters, the scaly 
snout of a hungry alligator would ever and anon thrust itself 
above water, as if to remind the unfortunate occupants of the 
whirling basket, that an upset in such company would probably be 
attended with more serious consequences than a wet jacket. The 
quick eyes and nervous arms of the practised boatmen, however, 
carried them safe through all difficulties. 

They had just escaped, by something like a miracle, from being 
(lashed to pieces on a pointed rock, and had got into the strength 
of a rapid which appeared to be hurrying them towards inevitable 
destruction in a boiling whirlpool, when by a dexterous push, 
given at the right moment, the frail bark was diverted from her 
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coarse, and even Mansfield drew liis breath more freely, as lie 
perceived that she had been caught up by a smooth current of 
back-water, and was gliding swiftly and steadily towards the bank. 

"Weel, weel; tiianks be to goodness we'r no' bora to be 
drowned; althougji some o' us may be spared fa stretch a tow 
yet : and that's a comfortable reilection." So said the Doctor, 
now breaking silence for the first time, and diving into his 
capacious pocket in search of his snuff-mull. 

"Which do jou call a comfortable reflection, Doctor?" said 
Mansfield, laugliing. "The certainty of our not being born 
to be drowned, or the probability of some of us living to be 
hanged — eh ? " 

"Wlust noo. Captain, wi' your ill-timed jokes," replied the 
Doctor, cramming a huge pinch of snuff up liis nostrils, and 
trying to look grave in spite of a strong inclination to laugh. 
"Be ihankfu' tliat ye are in a dry skin, my man, and dinna be 
o'er sure it's no' yoursei' that has the hangman's mark on him — 
ye hae an awfn' hempy look whiles — and, by my troth, I hae seen 
as likely a lad come to an ill end." 

Having landexl in safety, the dripping half-dro»iied horses 
were rubbed down and saddled, and the travellers, remomiting, 
rode on slowly towards the village. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun, although bright, even for 
an Indian sun, liad not yet been sufficiently long above the 
horizon to render the heat oppressive. The balmy morning air 
had still all the freshness and elasticity of youth. The dewdrops 
hung, like liquid diamonds, from the long pendent branches of 
the stately palm-trees, which bent gracefuUy over the wimpling 
river, as if lost in admiration of their own beautiful forms. On 
the opposite bank, the picturesque huts of the village, half- 
concealed amidst a grove of venerable trees, with the richly- 
carved Pagoda rearing its head proudly in the midst, were 
brightly reflecfsl from the surface of a deep, still pool of the 
river. And on the strand, and in the water, were numberless 
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groups of natives, adding beauty to the scene, by every vaii«ly 
of graceful drapery and picturesque colouring. In a sequestered 
nook, at cautious distance from the contaminating presence of his 
less holy brethren, a devout Brahmin performed with scrupulous 
exactness the prescribed number of priestly ablutions, mattering, 
as he did so, his pharisaical prayers/ And, on the bank above, a 
TaTdr — a Mahometan devotee — ^naked as at the day of his birth 
— ^for your devout Fakxr does not condescend to the commoiL 
decencies of life — ^lay extended at fall length upon his back, with 
his long tangled locks, which shears had never dared to violate, 
carefully spread out to dry. He also offered up his morning 
prayers, and ever as he told a bead, he cast a look of proud 
contempt on the benighted Pagan, who, in the plenitude of his 
ignorance, shaved his head and clothed his body. Here a group 
of laughing girls disported themselves, like bathing nymphs, 
amidst the sparkling water; whflst their companions, who had 
not yet completed their morning task, came and went, balancing 
elegantly-formed jars on their stiU more graceful heads; their 
silken robes filling the air with the perfame of sandal-wood^ and 
the heavy silver hangles^ which encircled their ankles, making 
music to their light elastic steps. There, a professional water- 
carrier, like an overloaded beast of burden, plodded along under 
the weight of his well-filled leathern bag, regardless of all, save 
the speedy completion of his laborious duty. In one comer of the 
bay a group of industrious fishermen plied their trade, casting their 
circular nets with skilful hand. And in another, a warlike band of 
Mysore horsemen, armed to the teeth, and soiled with dust, looked 
upon the gay scene in stem silence, whilst their wearied steeds 
eagerly plunged their muzzles into the stream, and swallowed 
copious draughts of the refreshing beverage which had not blessed 
their sight for many a weary mile. 

The stately ^'adjutant'' his ponderous bill r^osing on his 
breast, with a look of dignified importance, stalked fearless 
amidst the crowd. And the sacred monkeys, presuming on tiie 
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sanctity of their character, frisked and bounded among the 
branches overhead; now descending to levy their accustomed 
tribute from tiie fruit -basket of a passing Bralunin; and now 
insulting, with curiously abstruse grimaces, the profane vulgar, 
who dared to pass them by unnoticed. 

It was altogether such a scene as a painter would love to 
study, or a poet to dream of — a scene all Lfe, and beauty, and 
apparent happiness. Who could look upon the fair face of 
uature on such a morning as this, and call himself an atheist ? 
Or what gloomy philosopher would dare to say that this is not a 
fair world — a world formed for happiness ? 

The heavens smile — the earth smiles — the glad waters smile, 
as they flow along their sunny course, through evergreen woods 
and flowery meadows. — The beasts of the field feed, and are 
thankfol. — The birds of the air sing for gladness. — The very 
insects which live but for a day, sipping the dew of heaven, and 
dancing in the sunbeams, are grateful for their short hours of 
happiness. — And yet man, man alone of all God's creatures, 
looks with a jaundiced eye upon the beautiful works of uature, 
and says there is no God I or if there be, that be is a God to be 
feared, not loved. 

Why is this ? 

So thought Charles, as he gaxed upon the ^ceiie in silent 
admiration. 

An answer was at hand. 

Hark to that strain of barbai'ous music! Behold that far- 
winding procession, approaching from the Sacred Tillage of the 
Hindoo ! Mark that group of dancing girls — the fairest, yet 
most dissolute of their sex — singing the praises of their Demon- 
god! The gorgeous car, elaborately carved with the most 
obscene figures, bearing aloft the hideous Idol of their worship I 
The crowd of frantic devotees, dancing and shouting with the 
air of maniacs as they draw him along, and ready to tlirow 
themselves, a willing sacrifice, beneath the wheels of his chariot. 
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See the crafty Priests decking the carved image with garlands^ 
and chanting his praises to excite his benighted worshippers to 
still more frantic deeds of superstition. Look upon this — ^a 
religious ceremony. Contrast it with the beautiful simplicity of 
nature, and wonder no longer that man is discontented — 
miserable ! To one sunk in such depths of ignorance, the voice 
of nature will call unheard, the light of truth will shine unseen, 
leaving his darkened mind heedless as the mountain air, through 
which the eaglets wing hath passed. 

Charles turned with horror from the disgusting pageant, and 
spurred in haste after his companions. 

A short ride brought our travellers to the village ; their way 
lying through cultivated fields of rice, cotton, and indigo, inter- 
mixed with patches of that graceftd plant, the Palma Christi, 
from which castor-oil — ^the conmion lamp-oil of the lower classes 
in India — ^is prepared. 

Passing through deserted streets — for the whole male 
population of the village had poured forth to swell the procession 
of their Idol — ^and stopping for a moment to admire the beautiful 
architecture of the Pagoda, guarded by a gigantic image of the 
sacred cow, elaborately carved in black marble, they came upon 
an open space beyond the village, and found themselves in front 
of a handsome bungalow, built in the European style. Under a 
lofty portico, supported by chunam pillars, a band of obsequious 
native servants, in flowing robes and crimson turbans, stood 
ready to receive them; and a fantastically-dressed trumpeter, 
bearing a huge serpent-shaped instrument, decorated with a 
fringe of tigers^ tails, brayed forth a deafening welcome. 

Charles, who had not been prepared for anything on so grand 
a scale, was struck dumb with admiration ; and his astonishment 
was not a little increased when, on entering the house, they were 
ushered into a lofty apartment, richly carpeted, the walls covered 
with the most expensive English prints, intermixed with oil 
paintings of Ehamaswamy and his family : the furniture being of 
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the best European manufacture, aud tiie tables covered with 
china, or-molu clocks, and other bttle ornaments, which one 
would expect to find in a lady's boudoir, rather than in the house 
of a native. 

Having given his visitors time to admire the decorations, and 
particularij soKcited their attention to a hi glilj -coloured, but 

villanouslj-executed painting of their absent Lost, Mr. M 

conducted them to the next room, where a breakfast-table was 
prepared in the European style, besides being loaded with a 
profusion of the rarest tropical fruits ; and having shown the 
travellers to their respective bath-rooms, the polite major-domo 
took his leave for the present, leaving them to refresh themselves 
after the fatigues of their journey. 

"Weel, here's long life to Rhamaswamy !" exclaimed tlie 
Doctor, laying aside his knife and fork, and proceeding to wash 
down a most substantial breakfast with a goblet of cool claret. 
"He is a gentleman, every inch o' liim, in spite o' his name; 
and, by my troth, he kens how to make himsel' comfortable, 
there's nae doubt o' that, for there's no a better keepit house 
than this in a' Madras." 

" You do injustice to the hospitably of our worthy host," said 
Mansfield^ "he never inhabits this house himself; it is kept up 
entirely for the accommodation of his European friends ; and 
when be visits the island, he takes up his abode in one of the 
neighbouring Brahmin's houses, living upon the frugal fare of 
the most abstemious Hindoo," 

"Weel, weel I mail's the pity," replied the Doctor, availing 
timself of the opportumty to fill another bumper of claret. 
" But it only proves lum to be mair o' a gentleman than ever; 
so here's to him agam, honest man, and may grace be gi\en liim 
to quit eating eauld rice, and betake bimsel' to the mair 
Christianlike vivers o' het beefsteaks, and weel corkit claret." 

Breakfast being finished, oni friends hghted their cheroots and 
sallied forth on foot to \isit the great fall of Gunman Joo/ci. 
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Mr. M attended to ad; as cicerone, and the trusty Ayapah, 

who considered himself an indispensable appendage to his 
master^ followed at a respectful distance. He was armed to the 
teeth, as usual, for he loved his weapons as a woman loves her 
ornaments, and on his shoulder he bore Mansfield's ever-ready 
rifle. This was the weapon which he respected above all others 
— no profane hand ever dared to touch it — and the worthy Ayapah 
never threw it across his shoulder, without assuming a look of 
determination, which might have struck awe even to the heart 
of a tiger. 

The branch of the river which forms the great fall of Gwngan 
Jooki is divided into two streams, just at the point where 
it throws itself over the precipice, by a small island without 
name. We used, in our younger days, to call it ''Tiger Island,'' 
from the circumstance of our having encountered, and narrowly 
escaped being devoured by, a family of these amiable animals the 
first time we set foot upon it — and so '' Tiger Island" let it be. 
The appearance of an island in such a situation, tottering, as it 
were, on the brink of destruction, is very striking. It gives one 
the idea of its having been floated down the river, and acci- 
dentally stopped by some impediment, just as it reached the 
brink of the cataract. The river, which for some distance above 
the island flows along with a gentle current, here assumes a new 
character; the divided streams, as if irritated by their abrupt 
separation, sweep furiously along their rocky channels, fretting 
like parted lovers, till having reached the brink of the precipice 
which forms the fall, they hail their approaching union with a 
shout of triumph, and throwing themselves headlong from a 
height of nearly three hundred feet, are again united. The 
ever-glowing rainbow, which floats upon the spray, forms their 
bridal wreath, and echo sings a marriage hymn amidst the rooks 
and caverns of the surrounding mountains. It is a song of 
thunder — ^flt music for such giant lovers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TIGEH, HUNTIXB AT THE FALLS OF THE CAUVAEY. 
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Mr. M attended to ad; as cicerone^ and the trusty Ayapah^ 

who considered himself an indispensable appendage to his 
master^ followed at a respectful distance. He was armed to the 
teeth, as usual, for he loved his weapons as a woman loves her 
ornaments, and on his shoulder he bore Mansfield's ever-ready 
rifle. This was the weapon which he respected above all others 
— no profane hand ever dared to touch it — and the worthy Ayapah 
never threw it across his shoulder, without assuming a look of 
determination, which might have struck awe even to the heart 
of a tiger. 

The branch of the river which forms the great fall of Gwngan 
JooH is divided into two streams, just at the point where 
it throws itself over the precipice, by a small island without 
name. We used, in our younger days, to call it ''Tiger Island,'' 
from the circumstance of our having encountered, and narrowly 
escaped being devoured by, a family of these amiable animals the 
first time we set foot upon it — and so '' Tiger Island'' let it be. 
The appearance of an island in such a situation, tottering^ as it 
were, on the brink of destruction, is very striking. It gives one 
the idea of its having been floated down the river, and acci- 
dentally stopped by some impediment, just as it reached the 
brink of the cataract. The river, which for some distance above 
the island flows along with a gentle current, here assumes a new 
character; the divided streams, as if irritated by their abrupt 
separation, sweep furiously along their rocky channels, fretting 
like parted lovers, till having reached the brink of the precipice 
which forms the fall, they hail their approaching union with a 
shout of triumph, and throwing themselves headlong from a 
height of nearly three hundred feet, are again united. The 
ever-glowing rainbow, which floats upon the spray, forms their 
bridal wreath, and echo sings a marriage hymn amidst the rooks 
and caverns of the surrounding mountains. It is a song of 
thunder — ^fit music for such giant lovers. 
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E left our three friends, attended by 

Mr. M , and the irwsij Ayapah, 

on their way to visit the great fall 
of Bir JooJci, We have akeady, 
in our last chapter, inflicted upon 
our readers a translation of the 
Hindoo legend, from which this 
fall derives its name. We have 
also attempted to present them 
with a faint outline of the river, 
and Tiger Island. We must now 
But, being aware that the subject 
is one considerably beyond our powers, we feel ourselves in 
honour bound to forwarn our Gentle Reader of the fact ; and to 
beg, if he have the slightest objection to a bad description of fine 
scenery, that he will be kind enough to skip over the next few 
pages, and either take our word for it that Bir Jooki, in spite of 
its barbarous name, is one of the grandest falls in the world ; or, 
if that be not sufficient, let him, after having applied to us for a 
letter of introduction to our friend Rhamaswamy, take his passage 
in the first ship bound for Madras ; hire a palanquin, with twelve 
bearers, and a Mmsaulckee — make the best of his way to the 
Island of Seemasavoodrum, and judge for himself. 



try to describe the fall itself. 
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Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams tinshom : 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien." 

'^ Whew ! " the Doctor gave a long whistle, turned on hia 
heel, picked up the stump of his cheroot, replaced it in the comer 
of his mouth, seated himself on a stone, puffed out a huge volume 
of smoke, and winking at Mansfield, tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly with his forefinger, thereby implying that he had serious 
misgivings as to the perfect sanity of ^^The laddie, Maister 
Charles/' 

Standing, as he did, on the brink of a precipice, his arms 
outstretched, his flowing locks drenched by the heavy spray 
which fell around him, and shouting at the top of his voice, as if 
declaiming to the spirits of the flood, the excited appearance of 
our young friend was such as might have induced a common- 
place, unimaginative mind, to coincide in the Doctor's opinion. 
But Mansfield, although a bit of a stoic in externals, was an 
enthusiast at heart, and liked to see enthusiasm in others. He 
remembered the day when he would have Bjcied as Charles did ; 
and a benevolent smile played around his mouth, a responsive 
chord vibrated in his heart, as he witnessed this natural burst of 
feeling in his young companion. 

" A good and apt quotation, boy,'' said he, tapping Charles on 
the shoulder, " and one I had almost forgotten. I thank you 
for reminding me of it. K you are ever asked for a description 
of the Falls of Gungah, you cannot do better than repeat these 
very lines. But your eyes have been so intently riveted upon 
that ' Hell of waters,' as your friend Byron has it, that you have 
not yet beheld half the beauties of the scene. Look upwards, 
above the cloud of spray, hanging, as it were^ between heaven 
and earth, with what an air of dignified composure that beauteous 
island, glowing in all the splendour of tropical vegetation, sits 
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like a queen, smiling amidst the war of elenienta. And here, to 
the right, see that narrow gorge, throughout wliich the foaming 
torrent, lashed to madness in tliis boiling whirlpool, bouiids with 
such frantic speed, like a hunted lion, bursting through the 
toils. Cast jour eyes around, mark the grandeur of tbe hiUs 
by which we are surrounded — children of an earthquake — their 
hoary heads, scathed by the fires of heaven, bleached by the 
storms of a thousand ages, piercing the clouds; their rugged 
fronts frowning defiance to the spirits of the tempest ; proud and 
unyielding, as at the day of tlieir birth. See the graceful feathery 
bamboo, cowering from the blast, and clinging for protection to 
their iron sides. The deep scarlet flowers of the rhododendron, 
glowing like gems, upon the rugged breast of that moss-grown 
rock. The swift-winged paroquets darting among the branches 
of that lofty teak-tree— Tiie— Ha ! what was that ? " 

Mansfield stopped short, in the midst of his rhapsody, and, 
bending forward, listened eagerly for a repetition of the souud 
wliich had attracted his attention. Again it was heard, even 
amidst the din of rushing waters, and this time there could be no 
mistake. It was the short barking cry of the spotted deer, and, 
apparently, close at hand. Charles fixed liis eyes upon Mansfield's 
face, with an inquiring look, as if he expected some explana- 
tion of so strange a circumstance. But Mansfield, whose 
quick ear immediately rccogtiised the well-known signal of an 
Indian SJilkaree, bounded forward, without uttering a word, and, 
snatching the proffered riHe from the hand of Aj/apah, followed 
with liis eye the direction of his finger, as he pointed eagerly 
towards the bottom of a deep ravine, which flanked their 
position, and whispered the exciting word — Bagk, 

Mansfield's rifle was tlurown hastily forward, as a bramble-hush, 
immediately helow him, was seen to rustle ; and a solitary monkey, 
which sat grinning, like an evil spirit, in a dark nook of the glen, 
began to spring from rock to rock, filling the air witii hideous 
screams. Swift as lightning a brindled mass glided, like a snake. 
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across an open space in the bnshes^ and again disappeared in the 
dense thicket which filled the bottom of the ravine. The report 
of the rifle bellowed among the rocky caverns, as if a twelve- 
pounder had been discharged, and the narrow chasm was filled 
with a cloud of smoke. But no angry roar answered to the shot; 
and when the sulphury vapour rolled away, the blue mark of the 
bullet, which had flattened upon a stone, in the dry watercourse 
below, convinced Mansfield that, for once, a tiger had been too 
quick for him. 

''Away with you, son of a slave!" cried he, turning upon 
the unfortunate Ayapah^ for want of some more fitting object 
upon which to vent his wrath. ''Why do you stand gaping 
there like an old woman, as if you had never seen a tiger 
missed before ? Off with you, I say, to the top of the hill, and 
mark him/^ 

Ayapah turned, without answering a word, and dashed into 
the jungle — ^next moment he was seen perched amongst the highest 
branches of a tree, which crowned a hill, and commanded a fall 
view of every outlet from the ravine. But Mansfield waited, in 
vain, for a signal that the tiger had appeared. AyapaA remained 
motionless as a vulture watching his prey. 

"He does not intend to show himself, I find,'' observed 
Mansfield throwing his rifle carelessly into the hollow of his arm. 
" As my friend AyapaA would say, he has no fancy to eat bullets.; 

but we must force him a little. Mr. M , I believe you have 

some good Shikarees in your village.'' 

"Yes, Sar," replied the half-caste, with alacrity. "Plenty 
Shikarees got — plenty nets got. Suppose I give order, in one 
half-hour plenty Shikar men attend Master's pleasure. That 
very bad tiger, Sar — two mans he eat last week. Suppose 
Master kill that tiger, that thing make black man's heart glad. 
He very much ceremony make — plenty cocoa-nut, ^\&aiy jaggary 
he give to Swamy!* 

" Ha I another man-eater. By the hump of the holy camel 
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we are in luck. And nets too, you say. I am glad of tkat, it 
is the most effectual «ay of securing a tiger in sucli jungly 
ground. The sooner, then, you can get the Shikarees, and the 

nets, the better. And hark ye, Mr. M , if you can manage 

to procure a few rockets at the same time, I shall feel obliged — 
it will save much trouble in beating him up. I shall leave 
Ayapah here, \a watch the ravine, and, in the meantime, I would 
propose that we adjourn to the bangahm, and have some liffi.n, 
to give us strength for the encounter." 

"What new species of shikar is this?" asked Charles, with a 
look of wonder. "Do you really mean to say that you intend to 
catch the tiger in a net — to bag him like a rabbit?" 

" Ay," repHed Mansfield, smiling, " and to spear him too, 
when he m bagged. How like you the idea, boy, of spearing a 
tiger on foot P It will be something to talk of, when you get 
back to the hills." 

Charles appeared rather startled by this proposal, but said 
nothing. 

The Doctor sprang to his feet, shoved hia hands deep into his 
pockets, and stood staring at Mansfield with a look of utter 
bewilderment. 

" Spear a tiger ! " The words dropped from his lips as slowly 
as if he had stopped to weigh each individual syllable. " Spear 
a tiger ! The Lord forgie ye. Captain. I aye thought ye had a 
bee in your bonnet ; but now I am satisfied ye are just fit for 
Bedlam. Spear a tiger indeed! Did ony leevin' mortal ever 
hear the like ! " So saying, the Doctor turned on his heel, and 
marched ofi', whistling the old Scotch tune of "The DevO among 
the Tailors." 

"Our friend the Doctor does not appear to relish the idea of 
spearing a tiger," said Mansfield, indulging in a quiet laugh! 
" but, I can assure you, it may be done, and is dune consfatutly, 
in some parts of India. However, you shall see, and judge for 
yourself. It will, at all events, be sometliing new, and 1 think 
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you will allow it to be the most exciting style of sport you have 
yet seen." 

The sportsmen had hardly finished their tiffm, ere a damorous 
beating of tomtoms, and blowing of homs^ announced that the 
Shikarees had arrived. Mansfield and Charles started to their 
feet at the welcome sound, — thrust their hunting-knives into 
their belts, — snatched up their rifles, and sallied forth to inspect 
and arrange their forces. Even the Doctor, whose blood had 
been warmed with generous wine, shared in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. Shouldering his favourite weapon, '^ Mons M^,'' he 
crammed his broad-brimmed hat fiercely over his eyes — swallowed 
a glass of brandy-and-water, to strengthen his nerves, — and 
swearing, by the ** piper of war ! " that he would not be outdone 
by '^ ony young birky o^ them a'," struck up the warlike tune of 
'^ Johnny Cope," and strode after his companions, with the air of 
a man determined to do or die. 

On the steps of the portico, they were received with a profound 
salaam, by the Cotwall, or head policeman of the village, in his 
holiday robes. The quaintly-dressed trumpeter gave forth a 
deafening blast from his gigantic instrument, streaming with 
tigers' tails, the hard-earned trophies of many a bloody field. A 
confused clatter of tomtoms rent the air; and the assembled 
multitude prostrated themselves before the Burrah Sahib, whose 
fame as a tiger-killer had reached even to the banks of the 
Cauvary. 

The Cotwall, in a high-flown speech, complimented Mansfield 
on his exploits, calling him, '^ the Lion of Mysore — ^the invincible 
— the open-handed," (here he looked out of the comer of his 
eye to see whether this last compliment was likely to produce the 
desired effect upon Mansfield's purse-strings) — and concluded by 
expressing a hope that the arrangements he had made might 
meet with the approbation of his " Magnificence." 

'^ His Magnificence," who, instead of attending to the CotwalVs 
elaborate speech, had been counting the numbers of the beaters. 
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and scanning the features of the Shikarees, with the eje of a 
connoisseur, expressed his entire satisfaction; and, ahpping a 
pagoda into the extended hand of the delighted Gotwall, infonned 
lioi that he was at liberty to make his salaam, and take leave. 

The CotUxill had done hia duty, and well deserved the present 
bestowed upon him. 

In front of the crowd, leaning on their long matchlocks, stood 
four Shihtrees of the real fighting caste — long-legged, wiry, hard- 
featured, hairy-muz zied, devil-me-care-looking fellows— such as a 
Yankee would say, at the first glance, were "fit to flog their 
weight in wild cats." Beliind them, some dozen naked Coolies 
tottered under the weight of the hunting-nets, or toils. And 
beyond them again appeared the whole male population of the 
village, Hberally provided with tomtoms, horns, and other noisy 
instruments from which, from time to time, issued diabohcal notes 
of discord, expressive of eagerness, and overflowing valour. 

Mansfield having ascertained that all the necessary preparations 
had been made, the procession moved off in good order to the 
scene of action. 

On arriving at the ground, Aya^ak was found still sitting 
patiently at his post; and from him the welcome intelligence was 
obtained that the tiger had not yet moved. 

The Shikarees, who appeared perfectly to understand their 
business, bustled aboat with great activity; and in a wonderfufly 
short space of time, the toils were pitched, and the tiger's lair 
so effectuaUy surrounded that it appeared impossible for Ij ipi to 
escape. 

But how was this done ? some of our Eeaders may ask — we 
must try to esplain. 

The tofls are huge nets, made in the same manner as those 
used for fishing, only that they are formed of stronger cord, nearly 
as thick as the little finger, and with meshes large enougji to 
admit a man's head. The ground having been Jirst earefuUy 
examined, poles, about ten feet long, pointed at one end, and 
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having a notch at the top^ are driven into the ground at regular 
intervals, across every outlet by which it appears possible for an 
animal to escape. Upon these the toils, or nets, are suspended, 
like a curtain, with the upper rope resting in the notch on the 
top of the pole. This is so slightly fixed, that the moment a 
large animal rushes against the net, the upper rope becomes 
disengaged, the net faUs over him, and in his struggles to escape 
he becomes so entangled in the meshes, that the hunters, ^ho lie 
in ambush at a short distance, and who, in general, are only 
armed with spears, have time to run in and dispatch him before 
he can extricate himself. 

Everything being arranged, a council of war was held, to 
decide finally, whether the bold experiment of attacking the tiger 
with spears should be attempted. The Doctor remonstrated 
loudly ; but the eclat of such an adventure was a temptation not 
to be resisted. It was voted decidedly unsportsmanlike to shoot 
a tiger after he had been netted — it was taking an ungentleman- 
like advantage of him. — In short, the Doctor's objections were 
over-ruled, and the measure carriied, with great applause from 
Charles, and a grim smile of satisfaction on the part of Ayapah. 

Two strong, broad-bladed, hunting-spears having been provided, 
Mansfield and Charles laid aside their rifles, and, armed with these 
more primitive weapons, posted themselves at some distance from 
each other, so as to command the only two outlets from the 
ravine, by which it appeared probable that the tiger would 
attempt to escape. The more prudent Doctor, having no idea of 
risking his valuable life in any such wild adventure, climbed, 
with the assistance of Ayapah, into a neighbouring tree, and 
lighting his cheroot, nestled himself among the branches, to 
witness the coming strife in safety and comfort. 

Por some time after they had taken their positions, all remained 
quiet — not a leaf stirred — no sound was heard, save the dull 
monotonous roar of the cataract, which, mellowed by the inter- 
vening woods, only served to increase the feeling of lifeless 
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solitude, imparted by the perfect stilhiess of all else around, to 
the silent lairs of the wntcliful sportsmen. 

The Doctor's patience, and his cheroot, were both wellnigh 
exhausted. Charles, in spite of himself, was beginning to feel 
that cold, creeping, nervous sensation, which ia uot fear, but 
which will occasionally steal over the stoutest heart in such a 
situation ; it is a feeling which any of my readers who may have 
happened to lead a forlorn hope, or to have stood upon a frigate's 
deck, during the few minutes of portentous silence which precede 
the first broadside, will perhaps remember. Even Mansfield was 
beginning to handle his spear in a fidgety manner, and to think, 
with peculiar affection, of his trusty rifle, when a distant shout 
came swelling on the breeze, and all ideas, save those of victory, 
vanished. 

Nearer and nearer came that cheering sound. The air was 
filled with wild discordant cries. The rocky sides of the ravine 
echoed to the clatter of a hundred tomtoms. Now is heard the 
rashing sound of the lively rockets, as they dart like hissing 
snakes among the tangled bushes. And now the angry voice of 
the hunted tiger, as he starts indignant from his lair, and roars 
defiance to his foes. 

Every nerve was braced, and the blood rushed like lightning 
through the veins of the excited sportsmen, as that sound reached 
their ears. The shouting of the beaters was redoubled— a shower 
of rockets swept the ravine like a storm of fire, — ind the tiger, 
rushing at once from his concealment, dashed with tremendous 
bounds towards the pass which Chirlcb commanded He hid 
approached within ten yards of the nets, when he suddenlv 
stopped, having probably observed the impediment, ind stood in 
an attitude of indecision, lashing his till fium side ta side, and 
uttering a low savage growl Chirles, in coiiformit) with the 
directions he had received from Mansfield, immediatelj stepped 
from his concealment, and, bmigmg Ins spear down to the 
charging position, advanced steadily towards the frad barrier. 
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which formed his only defence against the expected charge of his 
formidable antagonist. It was a moment of fearful interest ; and 
the Doctor, who from his perch commanded a full view of the 
scene, felt the blood curdling in his veins. But Charles, although 
he felt a peculiar tingling of the nerves, and a slight palpitation 
of the heart, bore himself gallantly. 

No sooner did the tiger perceive his intended victim, than Ins 
whole appearance was altered. His green eyes glared savagely — 
his ears were laid back upon his neck — ^the hair upon his back 
stood erect — and, crouching dose to the ground, he crept swiftly 
towards the nets. Having got sufficiently near, he uttered a 
tremendous roar, and springing forward with a lashing bound, 
threw himself against the net with a force that threatened to 
carry every thing before it. But the tough cordage yielded to 
the shock without sustaining any injury — the upper rope became 
disengaged — the net fell together in a heap — and the enraged 
monster was instantly enveloped in a complicated mass of net- 
work, from which, in spite of his frantic efforts, he found it 
impossible to disengage himself. 

So furious was the onset of the tiger, and so apparently frail 
the defence opposed to it, that Charles had not sufficient com- 
mand of nerve to stand his ground ; — he made an involuntary 
spring backwards, stumbled and fell. 

The Doctor, seeing the desperate rush of the tiger, accompanied 
by a roar that made his heart sink within him, and perceiving 
through a cloud of dust that the net was, apparently, demolished, 
and his young friend down, immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that he must be in the tiger's jaws. His first impulse was to 
shout to Mansfield for help, which he did right lustily ; his next 
to slide from his perch, with a reckless haste that considerably 
injured the appearance of liis nether garments : and snatching up 
his fusee, he hurried to the rescue, invoking maledictions on the 
man who first invented the desperate amusement of spearing 
tigers on foot. 
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But, ere he could reach the scene of action, Charles had 
recovered his footing, picked up hia spear, and driven it deep 
into the chest of tiie tiger. 

The previous struggles of the powerful animal were those of a 
cat, compared to the frantic efforts which he iiow made to reach 
his pigmy antagonist. His eyes glowed like live coals — foam, 
mingled with hlood, flew in spray from his distended jaws — he 
roared— he gnashed his teeth — he tore up the earth — he twisted 
and turned with the agility of a wild cat. By dint of gnawing, 
he had so far succeeded in destroying the net, that his head 
protruded; but still the complicated folds entangled his limbs 
and paralysed hia efforts. Charles, although tremendously 
knocked about, clung manfully to his weapon, and exerted his 
utmost strengtli to force it tlu'ough the monster's body and pin 
him to the ground. At length the tiger succeeded in grasping 
the shaft with his powerful jaws, and, by one vigorous shake, 
snapped tjie tough ash pole as if it had been a reed. Charles, 
although partially disarmed, still retained sufficient courage and 
presence of mind to make the best .use of what remained of his 
weapon, and so gain time till assistance arrived; he had never 
quitted his hold of the spear-shaft, and with this he showered 
such a volley of blows upon the tiger's head as partially to stupifj 
liim, and thereby impede his efforts to disengage himself. 

The Doctor, whose courage liad failed liiai the moment he 
perceived Charles on foot again, had all this tame remained at a 
respectful distance, dancing about like a maniac, brandishing 
"Mons Meg," and shouting to Charles "to baud out o' the gate 
tiU he got a rattle at the brute wi' the grit-shot.*' But diaries, 
who expected no aid from any one but Mansfield, was too busily 
engaged in preventing the tiger from getting clear of the nets to 
pay any attention to Ms exclamations, and continued to thraah 
away with his heavy ash.pole like a young Hercules. The tiger's 
efforts, however, instead of diminishing, only seemed to increase. 
He gnawed, and tore, and plunged, with the fury of desperation. 
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Mesh after mesh of the strong network gradually gave way. He 
had abeady succeeded in liberating one fore-paw as well as his 
head^ and it was but too evident that a few more vigorous 
struggles must set him free. 

At this critical moment^ Mansfield came bounding over the 
rocks^ and, uttering a hearty cheer of encouragement, drove his 
spear into the body of the tiger. Instead of attempting to hold 
the animal down, as Charles had done, he instantly withdrew the 
weapon, and repeated his thrusts with such strength and rapidity, 
that in spite of a desperate resistance on the part of the tiger, he 
was speedUy covered with wounds and bleeding at every pore. 
The rapid loss of blood had perceptibly diminished his strength — 
his shrill roar was changed to a hoarse bubbling growl — the 
victory was all but gained — when, with one tremendous blow of 
his gigantic fore-paw, he snapped the shaft of the spear in two, 
leaving the iron head sticking in his own body, and bringing 
down the butt-end of the shaft with such violence upon Mans- 
field's head, that he fell backwards, stunned and insensible. 

The case was now indeed a desperate one. Poor Charles, 
although his courage failed not, was so much exhausted by his 
previous exertions, that his blows fell harmless as those of a child, 
and it was evident that he could not much longer maintain the 
unequal contest. Most heartily did he now wish for his trusty 
rifle, and loudly did he call upon the Doctor for assistance. 

The tiger, weakened though he was by loss of blood, had by 
this time so far succeeded in destroying the net, that his head 
and shoulders were at liberty. One struggle more, and he was 
free, to wreak a fearful vengeance on his foes — ^to quench his 
burning thirst in their blood. A hellish fire shot from his eyes, 
and his whiskered lips curled into a grin of ineffable malignity 
as he gathered himself together for a decisive spring. It was 
madness to oppose him longer. Charles upbraiding the Doctor 
for a cold-blooded poltroon, turned to fly ; but in doing so, he 
stumbled over his prostrate companion, and fell heavily. 
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Doctor 1 Doctor I where is your manhood ? Will you allow 
your gallant young companion to be miserably mangled before 
your eyes ? 

No ! — The latent spark of fire which lurked iu the blood of his 
Celtic ancestor is at length roused. He utters a war-cry — he 
rushes boldly between the infuriated tiger and liis prustratc 
victims — " Mons Meg" pours forth her deadly contents — and the 
monster, in the very act of springing, rolls dead at his feet, with 
two ounces of " grit-shot" in his brain. — Hurrah ! ! 

" What tMnk ye o' the grit-shot now, Captain P " exclaimed 
the Doctor, pointing with an air of triumph to the dead tiger, as 
soon as Mansfield had sufficiently recovered from the stunning 
effects of the blow to understand how narrowly he had escaped 
destruction. " There are waur things than a fusee and grit-shot, 
at a pinch, I'm tliinkin'. That plan o' yours, o' speariu' tigers, 
is a' very weel, for ance in a way; but, by my troth, laiis, ye had 
better no mate a practice t/i." 

This was a sentiment in which the two young sportsmen 
perfectly concurred. They had got a lesson which made them 
heartily repent of their folly. And, after returning thanks for 
their providential escape, and bestowing abundant praise on the 
Doctor for his timely aid, they both voived, solemnly, never more 
to engage in so fool-hardy an adventure. 

Great were the rejoicings that night in the Sacred Village, and 
many were the good jokes cracked by the worthy Doctor over a 
bottle of Glenlivat, which he insisted on draining in honour of 
his victory. 

We have heard it hinted, that towards the " snia' hours," the 
Doctor was seen pursuing rather a tortuous course towards bis 
bedroom, under the guidance of his friend Heels : but this we 
beheve to be a calumny. At all events, it was the proudest day 
in the worthy Doctor's life ; and, to tliis hour, liis favourite story 
after dinner is, "The daft-like tiger -hunt, «i' thae twa wild 
birkiet, at the falls of the Cauvary." 



THE OLD FOREST RAITOBB. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE hunters' aBTtJEN, AND A LITTLE UOVZ-Ki&ISO. 

OVE-MAKING! Love-matbg! Ha! 
ha I Fair Seader, does it not make 
thee laugh to see the weather-beaten 
sun-dried Old I'orester thna delibe- 
rately announcing that he is about 
to attempt a love scene — to dash 
headlong into a description of that 
all-powerful passion which our qnaint 
friend Burton, in his " Anatomy of 
Melancholy," describes as "a fire in 
afire; the quintessettce of fire;" — 
backing tiis assertion by the following fearful description of an 
unfortunate youth, who died for love, and was dissected in the 
presence of Ecipedocles the philosopher : — 

"Ilia heart was cotabust, kit liver imoakie, his lungs driedtip, 
insomuch that he verily believed his soul was either sod or rosted, 
throvgh the vehemeucy of love's fire ? " 

niere Young Ladies ! — thsre's a pretty fiery subject for an old 
follow of three score and ten to handle I 
" He'll burn his fingers," you will say. 

This between you and ourselves, we think very probable. But, 
having followed our young friend Charles so fer tiurongb the 
dtingcrs of the wilderness, we are loth to desert him, now tliat 
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he is in a fair way of having his soui either " sod or rosted" by 
the bright eyes of his pretty Cousin, and must stand by liim, even 
at the risk of burning our fingers. But, before we re-introduce 
the dangerons httle beauty, we must see liow it fares with our 
male friends, whom we left at the falls of the Cauvar}', and who 
are now on tJieir way back to Ootacamund, 

" So ends our juugle campaign for the present," said Mansfield, 
throwing the reins upon the neck of his smoking hurse, and 
removing his heavy huntiug-cap, to let the cool mountain-air fan 
his throbbing temples, as the hunters, after a hot and rapid ride 
of some twenty miles, emerged from the dense jungle which 
encircles the Neilgherry Hills, and commenced the toilsome but 
beautiful ascent whieli leads to the summit. "Away with the 
spear and the rifle for a season j and now, Clmrley, my boy, 
for Ladies' eyes and love-dittics ! Ha ! have 1 guessed your 
thoughts ? " 

Charles, whose eyes had been riveted on the cloud-capped 
summits of the mountains ever since they became visible, and 
whose thoughts were, at that moment, many miles in advance of 
his body, felt the conscious blood mount into his cheeks. 

" Nay, nay, never he ashamed to own it, boy. I have seen a 
little of the world in my day, and never yet have I met with a real 
good soldier, a forward rider, or a stanch deer-stalker, who had 
not a soft comer in his heart for ' the angels of the creation.' 
"What say yon, Doctor, is it not so ? " 

"By my troth. Captain, ye never said a truer word," replied 
the Doctor. " I ken wee! what it is to hae a soft heart, an o'er 
soft heart, for the Lasses — bless their sweet faces. — Hecli, sirs ! 
hech, sirs ! it's just a slavish passion, yon love," — and the Doctor 
heaved a deep sigh, and turned up the whites of his eyes, as if 
overwhelmed by a torrent of tender recollections. 

" Wbat ! Bully Doctor," exclaimed Mansfield, langliing, " art 
tbou, too, a victim to the tender passion? By the darts of Cupid! 
I "would as soon have expected to see a Brahmin priest turn 
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rope-dancer, as to find our sapient leech acting the love-sick swain. 
Why^ thou hurly Scot^ I fancied if thou hadst a soft comer in 
thy heart at all, thy weakness was for a haunch of venison, or a 
bottle of Glenlivat, rather than a Fair Lady. But come. Doctor, 
confess : — who is the enslaver of thy tender heart ? ' Tell me, in 
sadness, whom she is you love ? ' Her name — ^her name, I pray/' 

"Whist, Captain,'' said the Doctor, with a look of mock 
gravity, " and dinna be speakin' about things ye dinna under- 
stand. Ye hae nae mair idea o' what true love is, ye stony- 
hearted deevle, than that black Pagan, Heels ; and ye would just 
like to make sport o' Maister Charles and me, because we hae the 
feelings o' Christian men. But you needna expect us to pleasure 
you that far : so ye may just quit wi' your daflBn. And now, 
lads, that ye hae minded me o't, I maun beg o' you no' to crack 
nae mair o' your jokes about the Glenlivat. It's a' very weel in 
the jungles. But in civilised society, gentlemen, I beg to remind 
you that it's no' good manners. In fact if s just enough to ruin 
a respectable man's character ; and gar folk believe, that he ia 
nae better than a poor drunken body, like my auld Grandunde, 
the Laird o' Bonniemoon, — rest his soul, honest man ! And ye 
ken wed that's no' my case ; — ^for, although I like a glass o' het 
toddy as weel as my neighbours, and although we have had twa 
or three cantie nights thegether, yet ye maun baith allow that ye 
hae never seen me rightly fou yet — " 

''Oh! oh! Doctor!" 

"Ay! ye may cry 'oh! oh!' But I'll uphaud it; ye hae 
never seen me right fou yet ; although I'll no' deny but what 
I hae, anes or twice, been a wee thing hearty and chatty 
like." 

"Well, Doctor," replied Mansfield, laughing, "well not 
dispute the point. You shall have the best possible character 
for sobriety, and we shall not crack any more jokes about the 
Glenlivat. But, in return, pray give us a definition of what you 
consider being fou, that we may know, in future, at what 
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particular stage of ob/uscation a canaie Scot may, with propriety, 
be termed dnmk." 

" Weel, gentlemen," said the Doctor, looking wise, and taking 
a pinch of snuff, "that's raither a kittle question to answer, for 
ye maun ken tliere is a great diversity of opeenion on the subject. 
Some say that a man is sober as long as he can stand upon his 
legs. An Ireiah friend o' mine — a lire-eating, hard -drinking 
captain of dragoons — anes declared to me, ' on his honour as a 
soldier and a jontleman,' that he would never allow any friend of 
his to be called drunk, till he saw him trying to light his pipe at 
the pump. And others there be — men of learning and respect- 
ability too — who are of opioiou that a man has every right to 
consider himself sober as long as he cau lie flat on his back, 
without holding on by the ground. I'or my owa part, I am a 
man o' moderate opinions, and would allow that a man was fou, 
without being just sae far through as ony o' these. But, with 
yoiir leave, gentlemen, I'll tell you a story, about tlie Laird o' 
Bonniemoon, that will, maybe, gar you laugh, and will, at any 
rate, be a good illustration of what I ca' being fou," 

"Do, do. Doctor," exclaimed both the young men, delighted 
at the prospect of having one of the Doctor's good stories to 
beguile the tedium of the long ascent. 

" Weel then, gentlemen, ye maun ken tliat the Laird of 
Bonniemoon was gae fond o' his bottle — in short, just a poor 
drunken body, as I said afore. On one occasion the Liiird was 

asked to dine with Lord K , a neighbour of his, and his 

Lordship, being weel acquainted with the Laird's dislike to sma' 
drinks, ordered a bottle o' cherry brandy to be set afore him, 
after dinner, instead of port, which he ahvays drank in preference 
to claret, wheu notliing better was to he got. The Lsiird he 
thought this fine heartsome stuff; and on he went, fdling his 
glass like the rest, and telhng his cracks, and ever, tlie mair he 
drank, the mair he praised his Lordship's ^/"i^. 

" ' It was fine, full-bodied wine, and lay weel upon the stamach. 
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no' like that puisonsome stu£P, claret, that gar't a body feel as if 
he had swallowed a nest of puddocks/ 

'' Weel, gentlemen, the Laird had finished ae bottle o' cherry 
brandy— or, as his Lordship called it, 'his particular port' — and 
had just tossed off a glass of the second bottle, which he declared 
to be even better than the first, when his old confidential servant, 
Watty, came stavin into the room, and making his best boo, 
announced that the Laird's horse was at the door. 

'' ' Get out o' that, ye fause loon,' cried the Laird, pooin' aff 
his wig and flinging it at Watty's head. ' Div ye no' see, ye 
blethering brute, that I'm just beginning my second bottle ? * 

" ' But, maister,' said Watty, scartin his lug, ' it's amaist twall 
o'clock!' 

'' ' Weel ! what though it be ? ' said the Laird, turning up his 
glass with drunken gravity, while the rest of the company were 
like to split their sides with laughing at him and Watty. ' It 
canna be ony later, my man, so just rax me my wig, and let the 
naig bide a wee.' 

'^Weel, gentlemen, it was a cauld frosty night, and Watty 
soon tired o' kicking his heels at the door ; so, in a wee while, 
back he comes, and says he, 

' Maister, maister, it's amaist one o'clock ! ' 
' Weel, Watty,' says the Laird, wi' a hiccup — for he was far 
through by this time, — ' it will no' be ony earlier, Watty, my 
man ; and that's a comfort ; so you may just rest yourself a wee 
while longer, till I finish my bottle. A fou wame makes a stiff 
back, ye ken, Watty.' 

^' Watty was by this time just dancing mad; so, after waiting 
another half-hour, back he comes, in an awfu' hurry, and says he, 

'^ ' Laird, Laird, as true as death, the sun's rising ! ' 

^' ' Weel, Watty,' says the Laird, looking awfu' wise, and 
trying wi' baith hands to fill his glass, ' let him rise, my man, let 
liim rise— he has farther to gang the day than either you or me, 
Watty.' 
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" This answer fairly dumb foundered poor Wattj, and he gave 
it up in despair. 

" But at last the bottle was finished : the Laird was lifted into 
the saddle, and off he rode in high glee, thinkiii' a' the time the 
moon was the sun, and that he had fine daylight for his journey. 

" ' Hech ! Watty, my man/ says the Laird, patting hia 
stomach, and speaking awfu' tliick, ' we wauma the waur o' tliat 
second bottle this frasty marning.' 

" ' Faith,' says AVatty, blawing liis fingers, and looking as 
blue as a partan, ' your Honour is, maybe, no' the waur o't; but 
fient a liait is my wame the better; I wish it was.' 

" Weel, on they rade, fou cauuily, the Laird gripping hard at 
the horse's mane, and rolling about like a bow o' meal; for the 
cauld air was beginning to gar the speerits tell on him. 

"At last they came to a wee bit burn that crossed the road; 
and the Laird's horse, being pretty well used to liaving his own 
way, stopped short, and put down his head to take a drink. 
This had the eflect of making the poor Laird lose his balance, 
and away he went over the horse's ears into the very middle o' 
the burn. The Laird, honest man, had just sense enough to 
hear the splash, and to ken that something was wrong ; but he 
was that fou, that"deevle a bit did he ever suspect it was himsel'. 

" ' Watty,' says he, sitting up in the middle o' the burn, and 
stammering out the words with great difficulty, 'Watty, my man, 
there is surely something tumbled in the burn, Watty.' 

" ' Faith, your Honour may say that,' replied Watty, like 
to whamble off his horse with laughing, 'for it's just yoursel', 
Laird ! ' 

"'Hout fie, no, Watty!' cried the Laird, with a hiccup 
between every word; 'it surely canna be me, Watty, for I'm 
here!' 

" Now, gentlemen," continued the Doctor, " here is a case iii 
which I would allow a man to be fou, although he had neither 
lost his speech nor the use of his limhs." 
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*' Why, yes, Doctor/' said Mansfield, laughing^ '* I think when 
a man is so far gone, that he tumbles into the wat^ without 
being conscious of it, one may fairly be allowed to pronoraice 
him fou. But proceed, proceed, I long to hear how Watty 
behaved on the occasion/' 

''Troth, Sir, he just behaved as any other douce, sober, 
serving-man would hae done on a like occasion. After having 
had his laugh out — for he wasna fit to get off his horse till he had 
done that — ^he trailed his master out of the water, laid him on 
the bank to dry, and set off to look after the Laird's hat and 
wig, which had been carried off by the bum; for Watty was 
valet as well as groom, and had a great respect for the Laird's best 
Sabath-day wig. After some trouble the succeeded in decking 
them up with the crook of his umbrella, and restored them to his 
master. 

'' The Laird being fou, as aforesaid, very naturally clapped on 
his wig wrong side foremost ; but, fou though he was, he was 
aware that it didna fit him; so he tore it off in a rage, and flung 
it at Watty's head, saying, with a look of great disgust, 

'' ' That's no' my wig, Watty ; that's no' my wig, ye feuse 
loon ; I'U no' wear that wig ! ' 

'' ' Troth, then,' said Watty ; quietly picking up the wig, and 
wiping it with the sleeve of his coat, ' your Honour maun just 
be doin Vt the night, for there's nae waul* d wigs in lAU bum/ 

" Ha, ha, ha ! he was an awfu' droll chap that Watty." 

But enough of the Doctor and his grand-uncle, the Laird. 
We must now leave the travellers and return to our fair firiend, 
the pretty Kate, whom we have so long and so shamefully 
neglected. 

Kate was an only child, and the darling of her father ; she-^ 
was consequently a spoilt child — at least so far spoilt as her^ 
naturally amiable disposition would admit of. She had thi 
misfortune to lose her mother early in life, and although ev 

* WatU, — choice, — selection. 
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justice had been done to her in tlie way of education, althougli 
she was highly accomplished, and her manners in general perfectly 
lady-like, still there was wanting that indescribable something, 
which a gentle mother'a consfant care and good example can 
alone impart. Slie was high-minded, generous, affectionate, and 
naturally gentle. But she was wilful, overapt to be hurried 
away by tlie impulse of the moment, and impatient of control; 
and yet, withal, so open-hearted, so ready to confess her little 
feults, and so anxious to make amends, where she fancied she 
had given offence, or hurt the feelings of another, that the most 
austere could hardly have found it in their heart to be angry with 
her. Having no female companion, she naturally associated 
much with her father, accompaming him in his wildest mountain 
rambles, and sometimes even following him to the hunting-field. 

She had thus, almost imperceptibly, acquired a romantic turn 
of mind, a love of adventure, a promptness and decision of 
character, which, however praiseworthy it might have been in 
one of the rougher ses, would, in these refined times, be thought 
hardly becoming in so young a lady, for she was not yet 
seventeen. But to counterbalance these little defects in her 
character, there was so much good sense, so much tenderness of 
heart, and refinement of feeling, that those who knew her best, 
learned at last to love her very faults, if faults they may be 
called, which were only virtues run wild for want of profwr 
cnltivatiou. 

"We give this little sketch of Kate's character in hopes 
that our Tair Eeaders, if they have occasion to find fault with 
her, will make some allowance for her peculiar situation, and do 
so in the spirit of cliarity. 

It was on a lovely evening, just as the sun had dipped 
behind the western mountains, that the pretty Kate sat at an 
open window commanding an extensive view of the lake and 
surrounding country; her usually gay and animated features 
Were clouded by a look of sadness, and one sparkling drop 
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trembled on the long silken lashes which shaded her deep blue 
eye. She appeared to be watching the fading tints of purple 
and gold which streaked the western sky, and her thoughts 
might well be supposed to tend heavenward, were it not that, 
from time to time, the vacant look with which she gazed upon 
the clouds, was exchanged for an eager and expectant glance 
along the dusty road, leading to the pass by which travellers 
ascend to the hills from the Mysore country. 

Had one been curious enough to inquire what her occupation 
had been previous to her falling into her present reverie, a letter 
in the hand-writing of her cousin Charles, which lay open on 
her lap, might have answered the question. How would his 
young heart have bounded with love and joy, had Charles seen 
that fair girl press the unconscious paper to her lips, and marked 
the big tear which dropped from her quivering eyelid, and blotted 
his own name ! The letter had arrived that morning by a swift- 
footed messenger, whom Charles had despatched to announce 
to his uncle that the hunting-party would return in time for 
dinner. 

Kate had snatched up the precious billet which her father 
had thrown carelessly aside; and after giving the necessary 
directions for the accommodation of her cousin and his companions, 
had flown to her own room to read and re-read the kind messages 
to her wliich it contained ; and to watch with eager eyes for the 
appearance of the expected horsemen. 

But why in tears, fair Kate ? 

Alas ! that morning's post had brought other and less welcome 
tidings. The Madras Gazette announced that, in consequence 
of a dispute with a neighbouring Eajah, Charles's regiment was 
in daily expectation of an order to take the field, and the same 
post had brought a long, misshapen, official letter — a tiling 
hateful ever to fond mothers and love-sick maids — addressed 
to her cousin, sealed with the royal arms, and having the 
ominous words " War Office — O.H.M. Service/' printed in large. 
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nnfeeling, comniaiider-in-cliief lookiDg characters on the reverse 
side. This it was which had dimmed the lustre of tlie pretty 
Kate's laughing eyes. 

But why ? we ask once more. 

Why? — because Charles was her cousin, to be sore; and 
because they had now lived together for nearly three months — 
and ridden together — and walked together among the hills— 
and picked wild strawberries — and gathered flowers — and read 
poetry — and taken sketches — and suug duets together. And 
because Charles was so useful in leading her pony over all the 
bad steps which she had to cross in her mountain ndef — and 
because he tuned her guitar so much better than any one else 
— and mended her pens so well — and copied music so nicely — and 
held the skeins of silk so patiently while she wound them off, 
and never grumbled thougli they were ever so much tangled — ■ 
and was altogether so good-natured and so useful— and — and — 
in short, it was very natural that she should miss him when he 
was gone. One is always sorry to part with one's cousin, you 
know ; but it does not follow, because one is sorry, that one 
must be in love with one's cousin !— Of course not ! 

It was somewhat in this manner that Kate reasoned with 
herself, as she once more kissed the letter, and dropped one more 
large tear upon the well-conned page. 

But was it possible that Charles could really be in love with 
her ? 

She hoped not, poor fellow, for his own sake. And as she 
mentally expressed this wish, she felt a flutter at her heart that 
gave her thoughts the lie. She knew, indeed, that he pretended 
to be rather fond of her, and appeared to be happier in her 
society than anywhere else ; and now that she thought of it, 
ahe remembered that he always coloured a little, and squeezed 
her hand a little, when they met after a short absence — and 
once, indeed, he had gone as far as to tell lier that he loved 
her better than any of liis other cousins. But then he was 
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only a hoj, who did not know his own mind; and besides, 
even supposing he did We her a little, he wonld soon learn to 
forget her when he returned to his regiment ; so she need not 
be unhappy upon that score. 

By the time she had arrived at this comfortable conclusion, 
she found it necessary to have recourse to her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

The last streak of daylight had faded from the sky, and 
our fair warder, unable longer to distinguish objects at any 
distance, was about to close the window, with a heavy sigh of 
disappointment, when the distant clatter of horses' hoofs readied 
her ear ; and next moment her quick eye detected, even amidst 
the deepening gloom, the well-known form of her cousin, as he 
spurred ahead of his companions, and urged his snorting horse 
up the steep ascent which led to the door. Hastily wiping the 
tears from her eyes, she thrust the crumpled letter into her 
bosom, and with a bounding heart, hurried down stairs to 
welcome her cousin. 

Whether Charles met with as cordial a reception as he 
expected we know not — nor is it any business of ours to inquire. 
But that pawky loon, the Doctor, who had followed him more 
closely than he expected or wished, used frequently afterwards to 
quiz him on the subject, remarking, that he " thought their 
jungle campaign had done Maister Charles a hantle o' good, 
for he wasna near-hand sae Hale * as he used to be wi' his Bonnie 
Cousin/' 

Mansfield also declared that the Young Lady met him with 
a flushed cheek and a pouting lip, which led him to suspect that 
friend Charles had been somewhat less bashful at meeting than 
his fair cousin bargained for. But, as we said before, this is no 
business of ours. 

" Welcome ! lads — welcome ! " exclaimed old Lorimer, as. he 
shuffled down stairs in his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
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extended both hands to each of the young men in succession. 
" Bones of my ancestors ! my dear boys, I'm right glad to see 
you once more safe at home. Aad you, Bully Doctor, what 
would life be worth without the Barrah Rak'im Sahib ? I have 
had a fit of the gout, and been as dull as a gib-cat ever since 
you left me. Never handled a rifle since — hardly breathed the 
air of Heaven. That confounded fellow. Doctor Henbane, 
stopped my grog too. The devil fly away with him for a pottering 
quack. — Eh ! Bully Doctor ? A d — d blimder-headed, quack- 
salving, sou of a sea-cook ! Wouldn't trust Uiio to physic a 
sick bear — eh? No, I knew you wouldn't. Old Ishmail eating 
his fingers off for want of something better to do — doga 
threatened with melanclioly madness — all wrong — all at sixes 
and sevens; but never miiidj we'll soon set tilings to rights 
again, now I've got you back. Give us your hand again, Charley, 
my boy — give us your hand. Eight glad to see you looking 
something like a Jungle Wallah at last. Shaken yourself clear 
of tbe green coat and cords, I see. Found tliat cords and top- 
boots didn't answer in the jungles — eh ? Got that little dash of 
motier's milk burnt out of your cheeks too. Mansfield has taught 
you to handle a rifle, do doubt. — Eh, Mansfield ? Well ! well ! 
we shall see — we shall see. And you. Bully Doctor, what have 
you been doing ? How many Authropoplmgi have you sent to 
the shades, ' wi' a nieve-fou o' grit-shot in their wame,' eh ? But, 
haog it, man, what is the matter with you ? You are as stiff in 
the joints aa an old post-horse. Getting rheumatic in your old 
age. Doctor — eh ? or had a fall perhaps. Ay, ay — I see, I see 
— that old brute, Smiler, came down with you — rolled over you, 
I'll be bound — those shambling brutes always do. — ^I'old you 
long ago how it would be, if you persisted in ridiug such a 
dromedary," 

"Whist, sir!" exclaimed the Doctor, quit« affected by the 
recollection of his poor old horse's tragical fate. " Whist, sir ! 
and dinna be misca'in' the poor auld beast, he's " 
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" Ay, ay ! poor beast — ^I see, I see,'' exclaimed the gamilaas 
old gentleman, interrupting the Doctor in the midst of his 
sentence ; '^ we'll hear all about it presently. But, in the mean- 
time, go and dress, lads, for dinner is waiting." So saying, and 
pushing his friends before him, the old gentleman, in the joy 
of his heart, continued to laugh and talk without allowing any 
one else to edge in a word, till he had fairly d^osited each in 
his own dressing.room. 

Old Lorimer was fond of good living as well as of good sport. 
He took almost as much interest in his kitchen and his cellar, 
as he did in his kennel or his stables; and, being a civilian of 
high rank, his princely salary enabled him to establish and maintain 
his character as the best dinner-giver in the Madras Presidency. 
Next to Ishmail Khan, the black Portuguese cook was looked 
upon as the most important personage in the establislmient. Old 
Lorimer had given directions that a feast, in his very best style, 
should be prepared in honour of the hunters' return ; and the 
native artiste had, on this occasion, exerted himself to produce a 
Imrrah Manah/'^ worthy of his great talents. His preparations 
for so small a party were somewhat too profuse to be quite in 
accordance with our modem ideas of good taste. They were 
such as might have done credit to the hospitable board of a 
Baronial hall ; and yet the dressing of the dishes argued a degree of 
culinary skill on the part of the cook, which would have gained 
for him immortal honour even at a modem civic feast. Fish there 
was none, because neither the lake nor the brawling streams of 
the Neilgherry Hills produce any, and fish is too perishable a 
commodity to bear carriage in such a climate as that of India. 
But if a profusion of every other delicacy which the country 
afiforded could make amends for this deficiency, the most fastidious 
gourmand would have found no just cause of complaint. 

Turtle-soup and venison, a turkey from the Conkan, supported 
by a burly ham from Yorkshire, wild-boar chops, and marrow-bones 

• Byurvak IckwoaK^ — great dinner. 
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of the great Rusa deer; a steaming diali of " all blaze" — that 
illimitable Indian compound of all the most delicate game- 
birds, curiously blended with piquant sauce, and the hottest 
spices — a variety of exquisite citrries anApillaios, and a profusion 
of cunningly devised sweetmeats ; mangoes from Goa ; grapes and 
apples from Bangalore ; oranges from the sunny gardens of 
Laulpett« ; and the rarest preserves from China ; — all appeared 
in succesaioti, and were washed down with wine that would have 
done credit to the cup of Ganymede. Nor were any of those 
accessories wanting, which, although apparently of tr iflin g import- 
ance in themselves, are so necessary to the comfort of those who 
understand and value real luxury. A blazing fire — ay ! — a fire, 
for even within eleven degrees of the equator, a fire becomes a 
luxury at the elevation of eight thousand feet above the level 
of the sea — luxurious ann-chairs, snow-white damask, sparkling 
crystal, a profusion of wax-lights, and a host of well-trained 
servants, in scarlet turhans and sashes, and flowing robes edged 
with gold lace — all were perfect of their kind— nothing was 
forgotten, which tlie most devoted foUower of Epicurus could 
have desired, 

Mansfield, indeed, cared httle for such luxuries; but, even 
to the most indiffereut, there is something pleasing in the sudden 
transition from the hardship and fatigue of a jungle campaign, 
to the perfect repose and comfort of so well-regulated an 
establishment as that of old Lorimer. The worthy Doctor, who 
fully appreciated good hviug, and who, after having been subjected, 
for a time, to the comparatively hard fare of a hunter's camp, 
now saw reahsed the most voluptuous dreams of his hungry 
imagination, was in Elysium. Charles and liis Fair Cousin 
were as happy in each other's society, as the unwelcome intelli- 
gence received that morning would permit them to be. Old 
liorimer was happy because he saw his guests were so; and, in 
short, a more cheerful and contented little party never met around 
the hospitable board. 
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The conversation naturally turned upon the late adventures 
of the jungle party^ and many a laugh there was at the expense 
of the worthy Doctor, who, in the fulness of his heart, — and of 
his stomach, — enjoyed the fun as much as any one, adding zest 
to the jokes against himself, by his quaint sayings and pithy 
Scotch proverbs. 

But, interesting as the conversation proved to those engaged in 
it, it would hardly be so to the reader who has already followed 
our friends in their wanderings. We shall, therefore, pass over 
the dinner in silence, merely remarking that Kate, who remained 
at table as long as she could with any degree of propriety, > 
appeared as deeply interested in the various moving accidents of 
jungle warfare as any of the sportsmen, and listened, with a 
double portion of interest, whenever her cousin happened to be 
the hero of the tale. 

Charles had no taste for late sitting after dinner, and the 
feeling that this was, probably, the last opportunity he might 
have of enjoying a tete-a-tete with his Fair Cousin, made him, 
on the present occasion, doubly anxious to escape from the 
carouse which his uncle's comfortable arrangement of a horse- 
shoe table, and chairs round the fire, appeared to indicate* But, 
like most young men of his age, he had an insurmountable dread 
of ridicule. Conscious as he was of a fidgetty impatience, and 
feeling himself unable to join in the conversation, with a proper 
degree of interest, he fancied the eyes of all — ^but particularly of 
his pawky friend, the Doctor, of whose satirical powers he had 
the utmost dread — ^were watching his every movement; although 
he might easily have perceived that the honest Doctor was 
much too agreeably employed, in discussing a magnum of dai^, 
and narrating his own exploits, to waste a thought upon him, or 
his intentions. Charles, therefore, kept his seat, — although the 
seducing notes of a guitar, faintly heard in the next room, made 
it to him a seat of thorns, — and passed the bottle manfully, 
tm the second magnum having been produced, and MThee 
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having just commejiced an elaborate description of the hug-hunt, 
iu wliich he had signalised himself by speaxing the old boar, he 
availed himself of the opportunity to make a dash at the door, 
and succeeded in effecting his escape, under cover of one of the 
Doctor's boisterous peals of laughter. 

On entering the drawing-room, Charles found his Cousin 
seated on a sofa, and hanging pensively over ker guitar; she 
had just concluded a little Spanish air, a particular favourite of 
his, and one of those wliich he had copied for her ; and his heart 
beat quicker, aa the thought flashed across his mind that her 
present pensive attitude might, in some way, be connected with 
the train of ideas which that air was calculated to arouse. Her 
back was towards him as he entered. His approaching footstep 
made Kate start, and turn hastily round, aud a slight blush 
suffused her check, as she discovered the intruder to be her cousin ; 
there was an undried tear, too, upon her cheek j — but why she 
blushed, or why the tear was there, she hardly dared to ask. 
And why Charles felt a certain degree of nervous awkwardness 
in her presence he coidd not exactly tcU, for Kate and he had 
hitherto been on the most intimate footing of wjwi'f/y affection, — 
which, by the way. Young Ladies, is a very dangerous sort of 
intimacy, and a shppery fooling, to say the best of it; — yet 
certain it was that he did feel Kke an intruder; and equally 
true was it that the conscious blush, and the tell-tale tear, were 
but too distinctly visible on the soft cheek of the blooming 
Xate. 

There is an old Scottish proverb, that " a blate cat makes a 
proud mouse," and in this instance it was verified. Kate's spirits 
began to rise the moment she perceived her cousin's embar- 
rassment. One glance was sufficient to conviuce her that the 
bashful youth was at her mercy ; and, with that assurance, her 
self-possession, and the love of tormenting, instantly returned. 
The timid blush forsook her cheek, and an arch smile played 
around the comers of her mouth, as she demurely raised her eyes. 
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and inquired of Charles^ with an air of great solidtade^ whether 
he did not feel over-fatigned by his ride. 

^'Over-fatigned !'^ exclaimed Charles, looking np in his torn, 
and fixing his eyes npon his cousin^s face, with a look of the most 
perfect naivete; " what on earth, Kate, should make yon think 
of my being over-fatigued this evening, of all evenings in the 
year ? Why, we only rode some five-and-thirty miles altogether ! ^* 

" I crave your pardon, Gentle Cousin,'' replied Kate, bending 
over her guitar to conceal a smile which this unsophisticated 
answer called forth. '' I forgot that you were now no longer a 
Griffin, but a seasoned Forester, whose iron firame knows not 
fatigue. But your having leffc the other gentlemen so early, 
added to your jaded looks, made me feel quite anxious about 
your health/' 

''And cannot my Fair Cousin think of any better reason than 
that of over-fatigue to account for my leaving the dining-room 
so early?" replied Charles, now beginning to act on the 
defensive. '' Has she so mean an opinion of her own powers as 
to suppose that any one with a soul for music could act the part 
of the deaf adder, with such notes as those I heard just now 
ringing in his ears ? " 

''A very prettily-turned compliment, as times go," interrupted 
Kate. ''A deUcate mode of insinuating, that your highly 
accomplished and very musical cousin, is a charmer. Divine 
thought I But, Master Adder, as you have taken the trouble of 
proving to me that you are not deaf, I must avail myself of 
the opportunity to din into your ears, for the hundred and 
fiftieth time, that your highly accomplished and musical cousin 
knows too well the value of such empty compliments, to be in 
the shghtest degree flattered by . them. She is somewhat 
fastidious in her taste ; and if you have nothing better to oflfer 
than the commonplace assurance of her being a charmer, capable 
of seducing wild beasts from their food, you had better not 
attempt to act the part of flatterer." 
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" Flatterer ! ah, Kate, you know too well how dear to me are 
the witching notes of that sweet voice, to believe, in your heart, 
that I am capable of insulting your good sense by empty flattery." 

"Why, this is worse and worse," replied Katcj laughing. 
"FlftUery upon flattery, almost amouuting to love-making! Is 
this all the thanks I get for the interest I have taken in your 
educatiou? 1 sent you to the jungles on purpose to make a 
man of jou — to give you an opportunity of performing deeds of 
valour worthy of my smiles — I expected to see you return a 
mighty hunter, a terror to wild beasts, a fearless rider of the 
' tempest- footed ' Arah. And lo ! — unworthy that thou art — you 
come biick upon my hands, a very carpet-knight, a silken- ton gaed 
flatterer, a retailer of unmeaning compiimcjits, and, I have no 
doubt, a would-be lady-killer. Away, away — thou shalt no 
longer be knight of nunc." 

"Come, CO mCj Fair Cousin," replied Charles, laughing in his 
turn, " you are over-hasty in your judgment ; you forget that 
love and war go hand in hauil — the boldest kuiglit is ever the 
most enthusiastic in praise of liis Mistress — and therefore, 
reasoning from analogy, the very fact of ray having so fat 
improved in the art of flattery, as to pay conipliinents wlu'ch, 
you yourself allow, almost amount to love-inaking, is rather an 
argument in favour of my having improved also in the art of 
woodcraft, which every one ullows to be a species of warfare. K 
further proof be wauting of my prowess, I liave grim tropliiea 
enough to lay at the feet of my peerless Cousin, for which I hope 
to be rewarded with oue of her most gracious smiles. But a 
truce, dear Kate, I pray you, to this bantering ; I am haunted by 
visions of the many bright hours which have fleeted by so swiftly 
— alas, how much too swiftly ! — since first we met under this 
happy roof ; and the recollection that this is the last evening we 
shall spend together for many a i(mg day, hangs like a weight 
around my heart. When wc shall meet again, Kate, lleaveu 
only knows I But let us at least part friends. — Say that I may 
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still wear your colours in my cap, and let me be happy in the 
belief that, when we are far apart, the gentle Kate will sometimes 
bestow a kind thought on her unworthy cousin/' 

Kate was about to reply in her former bantering style, but an 
imploring glance from her cousin smote her heart; she extended 
her hand kindly towards him; and her bright eye was dimmed 
with moisture, as she said in a tone of deeper feelings than any 
one would have expected from her, 

" Pardon me, dear Charles, I am a foolish, giddy girl, and had 
almost forgotten that unfortunate official letter, else I should 
never have thought of tormenting you. But with all my faults 
I am not ungrateful, and it would be ingratitude on my part^ 
were I to forget the kind good-natured cousin, who for the last 
three months has borne so patiently with all the wild caprices of 
a foolish girl. It is hard to say when we shall meet again ; bul^ 
meet when we may, it shall always be with pleasure on my part; 
and in the mean time believe, that if your giddy cousin Kate is 
steady in nothing else, she can be steady in her friendship.'^ 

Charles only replied by seizing the proffered hand of his cousin, 
and pressing it to his lips. His heart was too full to speak. 

There was an awkward silence for some minutes, during which 
Kate, who liad forgotten to withdraw her hand from the grasp of 
her cousin, sat with downcast eyes, as if absorbed in studying the 
elaborately-traced pattern of the Persian rug, on which her fairy 
foot reposed. 

"I dare say you will think me very foolish, Kate,'' said 
Charles, trying to smile, and hastily dashing a tear from his eye; 
" but the idea of leaving you to-morrow has quite unmanned me. 
I did not know, till now, how hard it would be to part." 

Charles perceived that the little hand which still reposed in his 
trembled slightly ; but Kate was not one of those whose nerves 
arc easily upset, and she instantly rallied. 

*' No," replied she, looking up, and speaking with somewhat 
of her usual gaiety, '' I shall not call you foolish, nor shall I be 
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prudish eoougli — or prudent enough, if you like it better — to 
deny, that the regret at parting will be mutual. But at tlie same 
timej I must say, that I think you have allowed your imagination 
to run. away with you, and are trying to persuade yourself that 
parting with a cousin — a very agreeable cousin we sh;d! allow her 
to be, for the sake of argument — is a much more tragical business 
than you will find it in reahty. You certainly have had the 
advantage of being sent into this wicked world some twelve 
months before me, but in spite of this advantage, I suspect I 
know more of the ways of the world — or the ways of tJie heart, 
at all events — than you do. Listen, then, with becoming respect, 
to my prophetic words. You will leave this to-morrow, vowing 
that cousin Kate is an angel of light, and, that parting with her 
has torn your very heart-strings asunder ; you will eat no dinner, 
and will probably amuse yourself the greater part of the night in 
writing a sonnet to her eyebrow ; after three days' march you 
will recover your appetite, and aithough you still allow cousin 
Kate to be a very cliarming creature, yon will begin to have 
serious misgii'ings as to the possibility of living on one of her 
smiles for more than a week ; by the time you have attended two 
or three balls at Bangalore, cousin Kate will have dwindled down 
into ' a really nice girl ! ' and the last roll of the drum as you 
march to take the field, will scatter to the four winds of heaven 
any few romantic ideas, which, in your mind, may still be asso- 
ciated with the name of Kate." 

" Kate ! dearest Kate ! " exclaimed Charles, clasping her hand 
in both of his, and squeezing it passionately to his heart, "this 
levity is cruel. Forget you ! By all that's bright, I might as 
soon forget that the sun shines in heaven ! Forget you 1 Oh, 
Kate, Kate 1 if you only knew how deeply, how indelibly, your 
image is uupressed upon ray very heart's core — if you liad ever 
known what true iove was, vou would not talk thus Lghtly of 
forgetting." 

Kate had, probably, quite as good an idea of true love as her 
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impassioned coosin; but she was gifted with a little more 
prudence; and if she entertained towards him any feelings of a 
warmer nature than those of cousinly affection^ she had too much 
good sense to intrust her secret to the keeping of a wild lad of 
eighteen, whom she had only known for three months, and whom 
she might not again see for years. It would be soon enough to 
do so, if, at their next meeting, she found his love had stood the 
test of time and absence. 

'^Charles ! Charles ! this is folly,'' exclaimed the blushing girl, 
hastily withdrawing her hand, and rising from her seat. 

But Charles was not thus to be repulsed; he sprung to her 
side, and again seizing her hand, attempted to lead her back to 
her seat. 

''Stay, dearest Kate!'' exclaimed he, with passionate energy; 
"do not leave me thus — only hear me say how deeply, how 
devotedly I love you — only allow me to '' 

Whether Charles would have succeeded in urging his pretty 
cousin to listen further to his suit, we know not; for at this 
interesting moment the deep voice of old Lorimer was heard, 
humming a snatch of his favourite hunting-song, as he crossed 
the hall on his way from the dining-room. 

Poor Kate, who, in her present agitated state, would gladly 
have escaped to the privacy of her own room, but who had no 
means of doing so, save by the door at which her father was 
about to enter, darted across the room, and seating herseK at the 
piano, began to play violently; whilst Charles remained standing 
opposite the sofa, looking very much like a fool, and heartily 
wishing his worthy uncle and his boon companions at the bottom 
of the Eed Sea, 

''Ah! you young dog — ^you gave us the slip, did you?" 
exclaimed the jolly old gentleman, laying his hand playfully on 
the shoulder of his nephew. " You young hands are sad fellows 
for shirking the bottle now-a-days. Such proceedings would not 
have been tolerated in my time. But perhaps you are in the 
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right after all. Boys sliould keep their heads cool — joung blood 
is hot enough without the stimulant of overmuch wine — and so 
I dare saj jou have hecn more rationally employed than your 
seniors. I see Kate, like n good girl, has been amusing you with 
some of her new waltzes. Does she not play them with spirit ? 
Bravo, my girl — you are excelling yourself to night." 

Poor Kate, hardly knowing what she did, was banging the 
instrument most unmercifully, and, in her agitation, making the 
most egregious mistakes ; but fortunately the old gendemaii had 
not a very refined ear for music, and as long as she made plenty 
of noise, and galloped over the 3iotcs, at what he called a slashing 
pace, be fancied her performance perfect. 

" Amusing him, quoth he ! " whispered the Doctor, who, with 
his usual sagacity saw at a glance how matters stood, and could 
not resist the temptation to indulge in a liltle qmzzing. " By my 
troth, Maister Charles, I'm thinking it's yoti hae been amusing 
the Young Leddy, else Fm far niista'en. And yc maun hae 
frighted her too, ye wild birkie ; just see to her, poor thing, the 
awfu' raised look she has, and the way she's dingin the very lift' 
out o' that unfortunate plane. Hoot fie, Maister Charles — and 
you sae douce-like too. But it's just the way o' the world. 
' Lean, the cat to the kirn, and fthe'U aye he Uck'm. Let ane o' 
you smooth-faced blate-lookin chiels anes learn the way to blaw 
in a Lassie's lug, and deil a muckie peace will you gie her ever 
after." 

Charles, who knew from experience that it was in vain to bandy 
words with the Doctor when he was in one of his quizzical 
humours, made his escape across the room, and entered into 
conversation with his uncle regardmg his intended departure on 
the morrow. 

" Going to-morrow, you young dog ! " exclaimud old Lorimcr. 
" The deuce a bit of it. IVliy, man, we have settled to beat the 
Orange Valley— the most beautiful spot on the Neilglieny Hills 
— not been disturbed tliis season — a regular preserve ; as full of 
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gatne as ever it can hold. And Kate is to be of the paaiy, too^ 
she is wild to see this valley of which she has heard so rnuch^ and 
I promised long ago to take her the first time we went there. 
She will be quite in despair if she has not Cousin Charles to hdp 
her pony over the bad steps. — ^Eh, Kate ? is it not so ? '' 

Charles cast an inquiring glance towards his blushing cousin, 
and felt that one look of encouragement from her would almost 
induce him to turn deserter for her sake ; but she took no notice 
of her father's remark ; so he replied, 

'' You know, my dear uncle, nothing would give me so much 
pleasure as to make one of your party, but I have received an 
order to join immediately, and " 

'^ Well, I know you have ! *' cried the impatient old gentleman, 
'^ and right sorry I was to hear it. But what of that ? They 
expect you to march, I suppose, and not to travel in a balloon I'' 

^' Why, yes,'^ replied Charles, " as I am ordered to cany my 
bullocks and camp-equipage along with me, I conclude that fhey 
intend me to march by the regular stages.'' 

'^ Well, then, in Heaven's name, start your bullocks and tents 
— to-night if you like — ^but go yourself you shall not. I shall 
have bearers posted for you. You shall have my palanquin to 
travel in ; and even supposing your people to have four or five 
days' start of you, you would find no difficulty in overtaking 
them, so you need not be afraid to spare a couple of days for the 
Orange Valley.'' 

This reasoning was unanswerable. Charles thanked his unde 
warmly for his kindness, and, with a wonderfully good grace, 
made up his mind to spend two more days on the Neilgh^ij 
HiUs. 
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|)IIE Ortnge "V illej ! Tliere is perfume 
in the very name! Our old heart 
warm'', ind a dehcioua laiit^or steals 
over our sense, as we rPLall to mmd 
; the silent, balmj, inceii'ie breathing 
morn nlicii first we trod the flowery 
sliaiJes of tliat enchanting spot. 
I Armed as we were to tin teeth, and 
■ bent on slaughter, wc felt as if we 
profaned tht scene by our unhallowed 
presence. It seemed to us the abode 
of peace add iiiiioceuce ; a pLoce for joung lovers to walk hand 
in hand, culling tlie golden fruit, and twining into bridal wreaths 
the snow-white blossoms, which made the very air love-sick with 
their fragrance. It was not for such as we — llie blood-stained, 
weather-beaten hunter. 

Such were the thoughts which flitted through our brain as we 
wended our solitary way through this wilderness of sweets. And 
were it not that at tlie root of an orange-tree wc discovered the 
mangled carcass of a deer, with the fresh foot-prints of a tiger 
leading therefrom, there is a fearful probability that the Old 
Forest Banger might, in the softness of liis heart, have thrown 
aside his rifle, hetaien liimself to a straw-hat and pastoral crook. 
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fastened bunches of green ribbon to his knees, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to piping lovelorn ditties in praise of some 
cruel, stony-hearted shepherdess. But the well-known print of 
the tiger's royal paw recalled our manhood, and rescued us from 
the puling life of an Arcadian shepherd. We were once more in 
our element. We hugged our trusty rifle, thanking our good 
stars that it was no pastoral crook. And as we loosened our 
hunting-knife in its sheath, we felt that we loved the sweet spot 
all the better, now that we had a right to explore its beauties 
with the free step and roving eye of a hunter. 

It was at the lower end of this beautiful valley, which derives 
its name from the dense jungle of wild orange and lime-trees with 
wliich it is clothed, that the party from Ootacamund had pitched 
their tents. It was late on the previous evening before ihey had 
reached their ground ; the march had been a rough and a weary 
one ; and although the eastern sky was fast brightening, and the 
jungle-cock crowing merrily, there were not as yet any signs of 
life within the camp. The canvass walls hung damp and heavy 
with the dews of night. The wearied horses stood dozing at 
their pickets, carefully enveloped in thick woollen clothing, which 
extended over the head and ears in the form of a hood. The 
deer, as they descended the hill-side to seek their fragrant bed 
among the orange-groves, stopped to gaze on the unwonted sight 
of human habitations; and the prowling tiger, as he returned 
with sulky steps to his solitary lair, cast many a wistful glance 
towards the baggage bullocks, from which he had been scared 
during the night by the smell of fire and the neighbourhood of 
man. The cry of the great black monkey was heard among the 
woods like the voice of a laughing satyr. The industrious wood- 
pecker, like a sober mechanic, plied his noisy trade; and the 
winking owl, like a drowsy reveller returning from his nightly 
carouse, answered with a hoot of drunken merriment, as if in 
derision of his early-rising neighbour. The hungry vulture, 
anticipating the feast which, before sunset, would be prepared for 
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him by tlie haud of man, wheeled over the camp in wide gyrations. 
The joyous parorjuets — gay-coaled, hght-liearted varlets — darted 
about on rapid wing, screaming with dcliglit at the prospect of a 
new day of thoughtless merriment. AH nature was in motion^ 
save the sleeping inmates of the hunters' camp. 

Charles, who, lover-like, had slept but little, was first afoot; 
and liis impatient summons speedily called forth a host of yawning 
native servants, looking wofuJly out of their element in tiie cold 
bracing air of the hills, and creeping about with a sort of paralytic 
motion, like hall-dased flies in the end of autumn. The camp 
firea, howeverj were soon repleuished ; and by the time the Doctor 
had finished his toilet, liis uaturally good appetite had been 
whetted to a pitch of wolf-like keenness by the savoury streams 
of curry and ragoftt wliich were wafted to hia tent on the wings 
of the shaq) morning air. 

In less than an hour the gentlemen of the party had discussed 
a substantial breakfast, and were assembled in front of the mess- 
tent, smoking their cheroots, and oxamiiiing their weapons, to see 
that all was in good order for a grand fiehl-duy. The horses were 
accoutred, the beaters assembled, and old Ishmail already in the 
saddle, smiling complacently, and remonstrating with his impatient 
hounds — a band of veterans, scarred with many a glorious wound 
— which crowded around him, gazing up in his ftice, and whining 
as if to reproach their venerable leader with his unusual want of 
activity. 

But there was one tent, larger and more commodious than the 
others, the curtain of which had not yet been withdrnni ; a 
horsekeeper, hearing in his hand a sdver mounted JitviK , w i& 
leading up and down, in front of it, a hand>.ome ambhn j; lli hi en 
pony, accoutred with a side-saddle , and on tins ttnt C harks kept 
lis eyes fixed «'ith all the devotion of i good Mus->ulm<m gazing 
cm the tomb of the Prophet. 

The patience of old Lorimer was wellnigh exhausted, and even 
HUansfield was beginning to get hdgetj, when the cauva^s door of 
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the tent was at length drawn aside bj a smiling Ayah, and the 
blooming Kate^ in all the pride of youthful loneliness, came 
bounding forward to crave forgiveness of her father for her mrasnal 
want of punctuality. There was a beaming smile of happiness on 
her young face, a look of confiding love in her deep blue eye, 
which would have melted a far sterner heart than that of her 
fond father. The meditated words of reproof died upon his lips, 
the frown vanished from his brow, as a cloud upon the hill-side 
melts before the rising sun. He kissed his daughter's cheek 
affectionately, and, calling her a lazy monkey, desired her to 
jump upon her pony. 

Need it be said with what alacrity Charles hastened to help his 
Fair Cousin to her saddle ; how he gently squeezed her hand in 
doing so; how close he rode by her side; and how often he 
dismounted in the dirtiest parts of the road to lead her pony 
over a difficult pass, or a stony watercourse ? No ! The discern- 
ing reader will imagine all this. And were we to inform him of 
the very kindly manner in which all these little attentions were 
received by the gentle Kate, we rather think he would agree 
with us, that the Doctor was not very far from the truth, when 
he remarked to Mansfield that '^ Ton loon was garrin' the bit 
Lassie's heart to melt like snaw aff a dyke/' 

They had nearly reached the head of the valley, when Kate 
was roused from a pleasing reverie, by hearing the distant sound 
of her father's bugle calling together the stragglers; and she 
became aware that, during an interesting discussion with her 
cousin, they had fallen nearly half a mile in rear of their com- 
panions. A conscious blush suffused her cheek, and without 
waiting for another word, she applied the whip smartly to the 
flank of her willing pony, who, not being accustomed to such 
rough usage, started off at a pace which, on so rough a path 
as the one they travelled, appeared even to Charles somewhat 
venturesome. And so the result proved it to be; for, on 
turning a sharp angle, where the path was overgrown with 
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slippery grass, the pony's legs flew from under him, and poor 
"Douce Davie" — for so he was called — came heavily to the 
grounci, throwing his rider against a bank, and nearly rolling 
over her. 

Charles felt his heart sink withm him, as he pulled np his 
horse with a jerk that nearly broke the poor animal's jaw, just in 
time to avoid riding over his cousin. Trembling in every limb, 
he threw himself from liis horse, and hastened to raise his beloved 
Kate J but, ere he could do so, tlie spirited girl had regained her 
feet, seized her pony's bridle, and was ready to remount. Her 
cheek was paler than usual, and Charles felt that her delicate 
hand trembled ; but her innate courage had not deserted her. 
Her eye was bright as ever; and, although her bloodless lips 
showed that sjie had sustained a severe shock, she replied with 
one of her sweetest smiles to the anxious inquiries of her cousin, 
assuring him that she was uot in the sHghtest degree hurt. Her 
only anxiety, after having ascertained that " Douce Davie's " 
knees were uninjured, was to remount as quickly as possible, and 
to exact a promise from her cousin, that he n'ould not mention 
the accident to her father, lest he should be over anxious about 
her in future. Cliarles, more charmed than ever at her spirited 
conduct, lifted her gently into the saddle, and the liglit.heart«d 
girl, smihng her thanks, cantered off as gay and fearless as 
ever. 

" So much for good caste" thought Charles, as he followed at 
a hand-canter along the narrow path. " How often have I seen 
a great hulking lass, with bones and sinews like a man, who, 
after such a fall as this, would have sat for half an hour, wiping 
her gooseberry eyes with a crumpled po eke t-handkercl lief, redolent 
of apples, and sobbing forth her unalterable determination never 
again to trust her precious person upon horseback ! whilst this 
delicate creature, all grace, gentleness, and refinement, exliibits 
a degree of courage and self-possession worthy of a hero. It is 
the caste that t«lls — the lightning in her blood which prevents it 
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from stagnating round her heart like the muddy stream which 
flows in the veins of a plebeian/' 

O, fie, Mr. Charles I How can you venture, in this age of 
liberty and equality, to insult the majesty of the people by 
drawing such odious comparisons ? 

By the time Charles and his Cousin had overtaken the party, 
Ishmail, with his dogs and beaters, had already moved ofiF to the 
point from whence the beat was to commence ; and old Lorimer 
was pointing out to Mansfield the difi^erent passes where the guns 
ought to be posted. 

''There/' said he, addressing Mansfield, and pointing to the 
opposite side of the valley, " do you see that rhododendron-tree, 
covered with the scarlet flowers, overhanging a mass of grey rock ? 
Well, that is the best pass, and must be defended by the best 
man. Do you take it ; you will find a deer-track just below, 
which will lead you across the valley. And now to your post — 
you have some distance to go, and wiU hardly reach it before the 
hounds are in cover. And how are we to dispose of you. Young 
Lady.f^'' continued he, addressing his daughter, who at this 
moment rode up, followed by Charles. 

"\ think I had better go a little further up the hill. Papa," 
replied Kate, "where I shall be out of your way, and at the 
same time have a good view of your proceedings. I have brought 
my drawing materials, and can, amuse myself very well by taking 
a sketch of this beautiful valley.'' 

'' No, no, dear," replied her father, smiling ; " picturesque as 
you and ' Douce Davie ' would be on the hill-side, you would 
form rather too conspicuous an object in the landscape, and might 
prevent the game from breaking cover. As you have come out 
in the character of a huntress, you must go through with it, and 
betake yourself to a place of concealment as we do." 

'' What ! am I to shoulder a rifle and defend a pass. Papa ?" 
asked Kate, with one of her bewitching smiles. 

Not yet, my pretty recruit," replied the old gentleman, 
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patting her shoulder affectionately, " We shiill excuse you from 
hearing arms this time, in consideration of your only mounting 
guard, as a supernumerary. But I shall expect you to be so for 
a good Shikaree, as to keep your mouth shut and your eyes open. 
I shall look out for a safe place for you as soon as I have posted 
the guns." 

" If you wiU put my Fair Cousin under my chargCj sir," said 
Charles, eagerly, "I promise to take the utmost care of her, and 
shall do my best to teach her her duty as a huntress." 

" Well, so be it, boy. Take her with you, and keep her quiet 
if you can. But miud, if she spoils your sport, it is your 
own fault." 

" WiU my Gentle Cousin deign to accept of my services as her 
squire?" exclaimed Charles, springing gaily from his horse, and 
extending his hands to assist the Young Lady in dismounting. 

The blushing Kate was about to decline her cousin's offer on 
the score of her being troublesome, arid in his way. But the im- 
ploring look he gave her, and the thought that tin's would be the 
last day they might spend together for a tvnt/, lung time, caused 
her to relent. She placed her hands in liis with a confiding look 
that went to his very heart's core, and springing bglitly to the 
ground, the young couple walked off, arm-in-arm, to take 
possession of the pass assigned them. 

"And so may ye gang iinket thegether for the rest o' ye'r 
days," thought the kind-hearted Doctor, as he followed the 
retiring figures with a look of fond admiration; "for ye arc twa 
as bonny and as winsonie young things as a mau ivould wish to 
see in a simmer's day. And there's true love atM'ecn you, or I'm 
far mistaken. 

" And where will ye be pleased to put me and ' Mons Jleg,' 
sir," continued the Doctor, turning to old Lorimer, who was 
giving directions to have the horses removed out of sight. "I 
hae gi'en the auld lass an extra fingar's depth o' poiither ever 
since the day she killed the tigerj and she's tliat proud, sir, she 
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lets a crack would amaist deeve je, and is fit to fright the life 
out o' ony ordinary beast^ let abee killin' him. Odd^ sir^ it will 
jnst do yonr heart good to hear anld ' M^ ' speak to them. 
She's a deevle, sir, when she's angred ; and rattles the grit-shot 
about their lugs in a style thaf s just perfectly amazin' ! '' 

'^ I crave your pardon, my worthy j&iend/' replied Lorimer, 
smiling, ^' I had almost overlooked you in my hurry. But I 
have not forgotten the late exploits of your trusty fusee, and have 
retained a pass for you, where the range being short, I think her 
good qualities as a thrower of grit^hot may be displayed to 
advantage. It is not above a hundred yards from hence; so 
come along, and I shall post you before I take up my own 
position.^' 

^^ And ye'll no hae nae objections to the grit-shot then — will 
ye, sir ? '^ 

'^ No, you incorrigible old poacher, no,'' replied old Lorimer, 
laughing outright at the comical look with which the Doctor 
accompanied his last question. '^ You may cram what barbarous 
missiles you like into that antediluvian-looking weapon of yours; 
but only do not ask me to stand godfather to her atrocities, for 
it goes against my conscience." 

"Thank you, sir; you are a handsome man, and a good 
Christian," replied the Doctor, shouldering his fusee and stepping 
oflF, left foot foremost, to the tune of '^ Johnnie Cope," a* favourite 
air, which the Doctor always whistled when he felt himself 
unusually valiant. 

Reader, have you ever been in love ? 

Start not. Gentle Lady, at our home question: it is only 
intended for the male sex. 

Have you ever sat by the side of her who inspired that love, 
in some romantic spot, far, far away in the woods ; with the 
summer sun smiling in the deep blue sky ; and green boughs 
waving over head; and the clear rill bubbling at your feet; and 
the distant hills sleeping in the sunshine : and listened to the 
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sweet voice of the thrnsli, and the hum of the vranderinq bee, 
and the drowsy miinaur of iiisects, intoxicated with the perfume 
of flowers ? Aud have jou not at such a moment experienced 
a delightful, dreamy, indescribable sensation of happiness, not of 
this earth — a feeling imknowu to the inmates of tlie g'litteriug 
ball-room, or the sumptuous banquet-hall — a silent communion 
of soul, expressed by looks far more eloquent than words — a 
twining together of the heart-strings — a charm — a spell — a 
Bomething which you feel that a single word would dissipate P 

If so, you will be able to imagine the feelings of Charles as 
he sat by the side of his beloved Kate, on a sloping bank of 
velvet turf, sufiicientlj far up on the liill-side to command an 
extensive view of the beautiful valley which lay extended at 
their feet. 

The position occupied by Charles and his Cousin was backed 
by a perpendicular rock of considerable height, overgrown with 
moss and creeping shrubs. An oiangc-trcc of goodly size 
stretched forth its fragrant boughs to shelter them from the 
heat of the sun, and all around them sprung up a thicket of 
beautiful flowering shrubs, forming a screen suiEcicut to conceal 
them; but, at the same time, affording a clear view, through 
the openings among the branches, of any animal which might 
pass within range of their post, as well as of t!ie general scenery 
of the valley. 

Charles was sitting with one riile resting across his knees, 
and another lying by his side, now gazing into the expressive 
blue eyes of his Cousin, and now casting a rapid glance towards 
the head of the vaUey, from whence he expected the liounds and 
beaters ia approach ; for, much as lie was in love, he did not 
forget his late training in the jungles, which had taught him 
to make good use of his eyes and ears, even when his thoughts 
were most abstracted. 

Kate, with her drawing implements lying idly beside her, 
leant her back against the stem of the orange-tree, and fixed 
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her eyes upon the beautiful scene before her^ as if absorbed in 
deep and pleasing thought. 

It was one of those warm^ stilly dreamy days^ when nature 
appears to slumber in the sunshine. No sound was heard ss?e 
the dull mysterious roar of a distant waterfall^ far up among the 
wild hills at the head of the valley. Not a leaf stirred — no 
living thing was seen. There was something almost awful in 
the deep silence ; and yet it harmonised well with the feelings 
of the young lovers, soothed as they were into a state of pleasing 
languor, by the relaxing heat, and the overpowering perfiune 
of orange-blossom, with which the air was loaded. Their hearts 
were full to overflowing ; and they sat for some time in thoughtful 
silence, before either could find words to express the feelings of 
admiration and happiness which almost overwhelmed them. 

Kate was the first to break silence. 

" Oh ! wliat a beautiful world is this \" she exclaimed, clasping 
her liands together, and turning towards Charles, with her 
expressive eyes swimming in moisture. '^How grateful ought 
we to be when we think that this glorious sun, this perfumed air, 
those smiling woods, and purple mountains, have all been given to 
us, with health and strength to enjoy them. And yet, in the bustle 
of the world, how seldom do we put the proper value upon these 
manifold sources of happiness and innocent enjoyment which 
are open to all mankind I Oh ! how sincerely do I pity those 
whose hearts have become callous to the beautiful works of 
nature I ** 

" It is indeed a fair world, dearest Kate,^' replied Charles, 
with much feeling. " I have always been a lover of nature; but 
never have I so fully appreciated her beauties as I do at this 
moment. I feel as if I viewed every object in a new light and 
through a happier medium than I have ever done before. Are 
you philosopher enough, dear Kate, to tell me the reason why V* 

Kate's heart whispered to her the true reason. And although 
a downcast eye and blushing cheek formed the only answer to 
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her consul's question, they spoke more eloquently than words 
could have done. 

"It is because we were never intended to enjoy happiness 
alone," wliispered Charles, laying his hand gently upon that of 
his blushing Cousin; "Say, dearest Kate, is it not so?" 

Kate felt the conscious blood mounting wifb double rapidity 
to her face and neck, at this rather home question ; but she was 
spared the embarrassment of replying to it; for before slie conld 
do so, the first joyous shout of the beaters, as tliev dashed into 
cover, arose from among the hills at the bead of tbe valley ; and, 
for the first time it grated harshly on tlie ears of Charles. 

However the spell was broken. Tliat shout reminded Charles 
that the Orange 'Valley, with all its beauty and fragrance, was no 
longer a place for whispering lovers ; it had now become an 
arena, in which the most formidable beasts of the forest might 
be encountered, and where ail the energies of man must be called 
into action. He felt like a sentinel who had been catight napping 
on his post ; and hastily snatching up Lis riile, he placed hirasidf 
so as to command a better view of the open ground in front cf 
his position. 

Even the gentle Kate became excited as the hounds now 
opened on the scent, and tbe deep-toned pack ciime sweeping 
down the valley; their voices now muffled by intervening woods, 
and again rising full and clear upon the still air. 

Nearer and nearer came the yelling pack, their onward course 
marked by the flights of peacock and jungle-fowl, which rose 
before them like pheasants in a preserve ; and as they approached, 
it became evident that the game, whatever it might he, was 
running directly towards the pass whicli Charles commanded. 

It was only now that Charles, whose thoughts had been some- 
what bewildered, bethought himself of the danger to which Kate 
might be exposed, in the event of the animal, which was now on 
foot, proving to be a beast of prey. 

There was no time to be lost ; so, laying down his rifle, he seized 
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the astonished girl by the arm^ and stammering out an apology 
for his apparent rudeness, hurried her, with very little ceremony, 
up a rugged path, leading to the top of the rock which backed 
their position; and having there bestowed her in a place which 
appeared free from danger, and cautioned her to keep as quiet as 
possible, he hastened back to his post. 

Charles had hardly regained his pass, when a crashing sound 
was heard, as if some heavy animal was forcing its way through 
the tangled brushwood, about three hundred yards on one side 
of his position. 

This was the moment of real excitement ; for who could tell, 
unless he were better skilled in the art of woodcraft than was our 
friend Charles, what animal he might be called upon to encounter? 
It might only be a deer or a wild hog; but it might with equal 
probability be a bear, a panther, or a tiger ? 

Whatever it might be, Charles was prepared to give it a warm 
reception. Cocking both barrels of his rifle, he crouched more 
closely behind his leafy screen, and waited with breathless anxiety 
for the moment when the animal should break cover. Again 
the crashing sound was heard, followed by a dead pause — then a 
loud snort — a furious rush — a bound — and a noble stag, followed 
by three hinds, burst through the opposing brushwood — ^halted 
for one moment — gazed wildly round — snuffed the air — laid back 
their large ears to catch the yell of their pursuers — and uttering 
a wild snort, started off again at the top of their speed towards 
the hills. 

Charles, waiting till the stag was directly abreast of his 
position, and not more than twenty yards from him, raised his 
rifle, and fired. He had already measured with longing eyes the 
wide-spreading antlers of the noble brute, little inferior in size 
to an American moose-deer, and felt confident that this shot must 
make the prize his own. But whether it was that his hand 
shook from over anxiety, or whether the consciousness that his 
Fair Cousin was watching his proceedings, had anything to do 
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with it, we know not; yet certain it is that the stag, instead of 
falling, only tossed his head disdainfully, and making a higher 
bound than usual, pursued his course with unabated speed. 

Kate, who had watched tlic effect of the shot with trembling 
anxiety, felt Iier heart relieved as she saw the beautiful creatures 
bounding away unharmed; her enthusiasm completely got the 
better of her; and starting to her feet with an exclamation of 
joy, she waved her pocket-handkerchief as if to cheer on the 
graceful fugitives. 

Charles, mad with vexation, discharged a second and third shot 
in rapid successiou; but ail with the same result. The bullets 
rebounding from the hard ground, went spinning and whistling 
through the woods, as if in derision of the unsteady hand that 
fired them; and the deer, after a few more bounds, were lost to 
view behind the shoulder of the liill. 

It has a plaguy unpleasant twang with it, Gentle Reader, that 
same whistle of a stray buUet, whether it be discharged from your 
own weapon, or from tliat of a short-sighted friend, who happens 
to file in your direction. 

" So much for showing off .' " thought Charles, as he dropped 
the discharged weapon into the hollow of his arm, with a hlank 
look of disappointment. 

"Touhave not hurt any of them — have you?" asked Kate, 
peeping over the edge of the rock on which she was perched. 

" No," replied Charles, in no very cheerful tone ; " not a hair 
ruffled." 

" Oh ! I am so glad I " exclaimed Kate, joyfully. " It would 
have made me quite miserable to have seen you kill one of those 
beautiful creatures." 

"Tliank you, my Gentle Cousin," replied Charles, smiling. 
" But I doubt whether your father will be equally well pleased 
with my performance, particularly if I allow the hounds to get 
away after the deer. Ha ! here they come ! I must manage to 
stop them, whatever happens, else I shall get a proper roasting." 
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So sayings he snatched up a whip which he had foitonat^ 
kept by him — and which^ bj the wav^ he was jnst in the hnmoar 
to use with effect — and rushing in front of the hounds, he 
succeeded^ after some difficulty^ in flogging them off the scent. 

This accomplished^ and the sulky pack having been recalled 
by the sound of Ishmail^s bugle^ Charles felt that he could now 
face his uncle with a better grace, and returned to his post, 
determined, if possible, to acquit himself better on the next 
occasion. 

lie had not to wait long before the hounds were again in full 
cry, and running in different directions — the pack having divided 
in pursuit of the different sorts of game with which the valley 
abounded. The rifles, too, now began to play their parts^ and 
several shots were heard in the direction of Mansfield's pass, as 
well as that of old Lorimer. The beaters, encouraged by the 
sound of fire-arms, and the prospect of a plentiful supply of 
venison, redoubled their shouts. The hounds bayed more 
savagely, yells of pain occasionally mingling with their deep-toned 
notes ; and the smiling groves of that beautiful valley rung with 
wild discordant sounds, which ill accorded with the character of 
its scenery. 

To Kate, whose feelings had been wound up to the highest 
pitch of romantic sensibility, the sudden transition from senti- 
mental solitude to this scene of rude excitement was painful; and 
appeared to her like a profanation of the beautiful spot. 

Charles, on the contrary, felt his blood warm as the uproar 
increased. He longed for an opportunity of wiping out his late 
disgrace in the blood of some formidable antagonist, worthy of 
his overfiowing valour ; and, for the time being, all recollectioii 
of his late sentimental fit was lost among thick-coming fancies of 
desperate encounters with grizzly bears and brindled tigers. 

man, hard-hearted man ! how different is thy love from the 
love of woman ! 

But what has become of the Doctor all this time ? We have 
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not heard the voice of old " Meg; " he must surely have fallen 
asleep, or smoked himself into a fit of apoplexy. 

So thought Charles, as the storm of men and dogs swept down 
the valley in the direction of the Doctor's pass. 

" Ha ! there she goes at last — there is no mistaking her voice !" 
eicclaimed Charles, as a report was heard, like that of a six-pounder, 
followed by a savage roar, and desperate shouts for aid. 

Now tlicn. Master Charles ! now is the time to distinguish 
yourself! To the rescue — to the rescui^, if you he a man ! 

Charles was noways backward. Starting at once to his feet, 
and calling to his Cousin not on any account to leave her place 
of safety, he sent before him a shout of encouragement to the 
poor Doctor, who was evidently in urgent need of assistance ; 
and rushed towards the spot from whence the cries proceeded, 
bounding over the rocks and hushes like a young stag. 

Ou reaching the Doctor's pass, Charles found poor M'Phee 
very much out of breatJi, and in a profuse perspiration — his hat 
off, his clothes torn and soiled with dust, and in his hand the 
shattered remains of his favourite fusee, the stock of which was 
broken, and the barrel sadly bruised and dented. 

" May the de'el pick your banes, and make whistles o' them 
for his bairns, ye old blaek-avized besom," muttered the Doctor 
between his clenched teeth, as iie carefully examined the different 
fragments of his sorely injured weapon. 

" Hollo, Doctor ! who are you maledising so fearfully ? " 
exclaimed Charles, unable to contain his laughter, ou beholding 
the mingled expression of anger and distress depicted on the poor 
Doctor's long sallow face. 

" She's just perfectly ruined," growled the Doctor, continuing 
his soliloquy, without taking any notice of Charles ; " the stock 
in twa halves ; the barrel cloured as flat as my loof j and the lock 
— De'el be in her skin — the lock's gane a'thcgitlicr ! I Hech, 
Sirs. — Poor auld 'Meg!' — I'm fairly by wi' you at last;" here 
he dropped the remains of his fusee, and shook his head 
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mournfully. " Te'll never mair fire a nieve-fou o' grit-sliot nor 
take the life o' man or beast/' 

" What on earth has happened to you. Doctor ? '' exclaimed 
Charles, still laughing immoderately. '^ You look as if you had 
seen the Brownie.'* 

^' Brownie, indeed ! By my troth, lad, gin Brownie be as 
fashions a neighbour as the old deevle that came my gate, it 
maun be ill biding in a'e house wi' him. See to the way she left 
my firelock, the mislear'd limmer. — No' to mention the riving o' 
my coat, and a terrible ill-fa'urd hole in my breeks. — See to that, 
Maister Charles ! What way can I appear afore Miss Kate^ or 
(my other leddy, sicken a daft-like figure ? " 

So saying, the Doctor faced round, and exhibited a terrible 
rent in his nether garment, which the short round jacket he wore 
for the sake of coolness, rendered painfully conspicuous. 

There was something so irresistibly ludicrous in the poor 
Doctor's appearance, that Charles nearly rolled upon the ground 
with laughter ; and so infectious was his mirth, that the good- 
humoured Doctor, who had a strong sense of the ridiculous, and 
never could resist a joke, even at his own expense, at length 
burst forth into one of his most hearty guffaws. 

" But my dear Doctor," gasped Charles, as soon as he recovered 
breath enough to articulate, '^ how did this happen ? Who or 
what has maltreated you in this abominable manner ? " 

" There is ane o' her kind, at ony rate," replied the Doctor, 
pointing with rather a triumphant air to the carcass of a young 
bear, not much larger than a terrier dog, which lay at some 
distance among the bushes. ** I hae rid the world o' ane of the 
mischancie deevles ; and gin it be as ill-natured a craiter as the 
mither o't, it was a weel done turn." 

^'Ha! a young bear," exclaimed Charles, turning over the 
animal with his foot, " and a terrible dose of grit-shot you have 
given him, poor thing; he is nearly blown to pieces. But what 
has become of the old one ? " 
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" She may liae gone fo Bamf for a' I teu or care," replied the 
Doctor, "and glad enough I was to get quit o' her. But 
wherever she be, I'm tliinJdn' she's gotten a taste o' the grit- 
shot that will keep her skin hot enough for a day or two. — And 
decvle mend her." 

" Wounded, is she ? How did that happen ? I heard but 
one shot." 

"I'll tell you that, lad," replied the Doctor, deliberately 
tapping the lid of hia snuff-mull. " You see, I was just sitting 
at my pass, and taking a blow o' my cheroot; and basking in the 
sun ; and winking for a' the world like an auid ram-cat in the 
ingle nook ; and what wi' the heat, and the bonny smell o' the 
orange flowers, and a' that, I was just in a kind o' waking dream 
like ; and was beginning to think o' some o' my old sweethearts, 
and the bonny summer days when I liae set aside them in the 
sweet bilk woods o' cannie Scothnd, and- ■" 

" In short, you were half asleep. Doctor," interrupted Charles. 

" Asleep, say you ! — and me thinking o' my sweethearts ! 
O Maister Charles 1 Maister Charles I I wonder to hear you 
say the like, and your bonny cousin. Miss Kale, sae near at 
hand;" here the Doctor took a huge pinch of snuff, and fixed 
hia eyes upon the face of his young companion, with one of his 
most penetrating looks. 

" Well, well," replied Charles, becoming rather fidgety at the 
turn the conversation had taken, "we shall not discuss that point 
at present. But tell me, I pray you, about the bear, for, if she 
be wounded, it is high time we were upon her trail." 

"That's true," repHed the Doctor. "Well, as I was saying, 
T was sitting at my pass, and thinking o' my old sweethearts, 
and the bke o' that, when a' at ance I heard I terrible stramash 
among the buslies, and then a wild growl, just at my very lug. 
Up I jumps, wi' the fusee in my hand, and my heart in my 
mouth, and out came a muckle brute o' a bear, wi' that wee 
towsie tyke sitting on her back, as conceity as you plcnse, and 
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haadin' the grip^ like grim deaths wi' his claws. The aald bear, 
as soon as she seed me^ she up wi^ her birse, and shows her 
mockle white teeth, and gims at me like a perfect cannibal ; and 
the wee deevle he sets up his birse too, and snaps his bit teedi, 
and tries to gim like the mither o^i, viii a queer anld-fanant lodi 
that amaist gart me laugh ; although, to tell the blessed tmih, 
Maister Charles, I thought it nae laughing sport. Wdl, there 
was naething else for it, so I lets drive at them wi' the grit-shot, 
thinking to ding them baith at ance. I killed the sma' ane 
dead enough ; but the auld one, she lets a roar that amaist deeved 
me, and at me she comes like a tigre. I was that frighted, sir, 
I didna ken what to do ; but in despair I just held out the 
muzzle o' the fusee to fend her off, and I believe that saved my 
life ; for she gripped it atween her teeth, dang me o'er on the 
braid o' my back, and off she set, trailing me through the bushes 
like a tether-stick ; for some way or other I never let go the grip 
I had o' the stock. I was that stupified I hae nae recollection 
what happened after this, till I found myseF sticking in the 
middle o' a brier bush, wi' my breeks rived the way you see, 
and poor old 'Meg' smashed in bits — ^De'el be in her skin 
that did it/' 

"A most unpleasant adventure, truly," replied Charles, "and 
quite enough to make a saint swear. But come. Doctor. Faint 
heart never won Fair Lady, nor black bear ather; so let us to 
work, and see if we cannot follow her up, for I percrive the 
hounds are not upon her track. She leaves a pretty conspicuous 
trail ; and see, here is blood upon it ! Hurrah ! we shall make 
her pay for this yet 1 " . 

So saying, Charles, who during his late excursion in the jungle 
had acquired considerable skill in the art of following a trails 
started in pursuit of the wounded bear. The Doctor, with no 
great stomach for the sport, but fearing to be left alone in his 
present unarmed state, followed close to his heels, brandishing the 
barrel of his fusee, the only weapon which now remained to him. 
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They soon cleared tlie jungle, and found the track running along 
the side of the hill, in the direction of the rock upon which Kate 
had been left. 

" I fear she is not so badlj wounded as all this blood would 
lead one to suppose," remarked Charles, "else she would hardly 
venture to face the open country in this manaer," 

" She has na' tried to lift the brae, liowever," replied the 
Doctor, " although there's strong cover on the other aide, that 
she would be keen enough to get to, if she were fit. I'm thinking 
she's no' far afore ns, and that we'll find her in the first wee bit 
bum, Tliey aye make for the water when they're sore hurted." 

" Well, keep your eyes about you," answered Charles, "whilst 
I follow the track, and try if you can view her. Ha I what was 
that ? By Heaven ! it is Kate's voice ! " eselaimed he, as he 
cast his eyes towards the rock upon which he had left his Cousin, 
and caught the graceful outline of her figure against the sky, 
standing in the attitude of an inspired priestess, and waving a 
handkerchief, as if beckoning them towards her. 

" I canna hear what she says," remarked the Doctor, who had 
been holding his hands on each side of his head, to catch the 
sound more distinctly, "hut I'm thinkin' she sees something." 

"Forward! forward for your life!" shonted Charles, making 
a spring like a tiger, as his quick eye detected the shaggy form 
of the bear, slowly emergiug from a small watercourse, within 
little more than two hundred yards of the rock upon which his 
Cousin stood. " She is making for the rock !" 

This was indeed the case. The wounded bear, unable or 
unwilling to face the extent of open ground which lay between 
her and the next wooded ravine, appeared bent upon dislodging 
Kate, and occupying her position; and the great start she had 
of her pursuers, rendered it but too probable that she would 
succeed in doing so. It now became a question of speed between 
Charles and the wounded bear, and desperate were the efforts he 
made to overtake her. But although the aninial was so far 
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crippled by her wounds as to enable Charles to gain upon her; 
yet the farther they advanced, the more evident it became, that, 
in spite of his utmost exertions, the bear must reach the goal, 
not only before him, but ahnost before he was within shot 
of her. 

In the meantime, Kate, unconscious of the danger which 
threatened her, was watching the chase with intense interest, and 
cheering on her cousin in pursuit of the flying foe. 

Charles felt a sickness at his heart, as the fearful idea flashed 
across his mind, that the sweet voice which now urged him 
forward, might, a few minutes hence, be gasping forth its last 
sob in the strangling embrace of the bear. The very precaution 
he had taken to insure the safety of his beloved Cousin, would 
now prove her destruction. He had placed her upon the top of 
a high rock, to which there was but one mode of access, a narrow 
and intricate path among the bushes ; it was but too probable 
that this stronghold was well known to the savage brute of which 
he was in chase ; and the pass once occupied by her, all means of 
retreat were cut off to poor Kate. 

There was madness in the thought. Charles ground his teeth 
together in agony; and although the violence of his previous 
exertion had already caused the blood to gush from his nostrils, 
he still attempted to press forward with increased speed. 

But the case was now hopeless. The bear was already within 
ten yards of the foot of the rock, whilst the distance between her 
and her pursuer was stiU upwards of a hundred. A well directed 
rifle bullet now appeared to Charles the only thing that could 
save the life of his unconscious Cousin ; and oh I how fervently 
did he pray, poor fellow, that hand and eye might prove true in 
this his hour of need. 

Halting at once, and dropping on one knee, he raised the rifle 
to his shoulder, took a long aim, and fired. 

Is she down ? 

Alas, no 1 Who could direct a rifle truly after such a run? 
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The liand which supported the long barrel tremhlcd like an aspen 
leaf; the bullet flew far wide of the inark; and, ere the second 
barrel could be discharged, the bear liad disappeared among the 
thick brushwood which covered the side of the rock. 

"0 Kate I my beloved Kate !" exclaimed Charles, starting to 
his feet, and again rushing wildly forward, without waiting 
to reload. 

By the lime Charles reached the foot of the rock, the bear had 
already accomplished more than two-thirds of the asceut ; and in 
a few seconds more, poor Kate, who was still unconscious of 
danger, would have been clasped in the deadly embrace of 
her paws. 

"What is the matter, dear Charles?" exclaimed Kate, who 
having rushed eagerly towards the edge of the rock on the 
approach of her cousin, now started back in horror on beholding 
his exhausted appearance, and the blood which, flowing from his 
nostrils, had dyed his clothes in front of a crimson colour. 

" Stand back, dearest, stand back 1 Your life depends upon 
it ! " exclaimed Charles, keeping his eye steadily flxed upon the 
bear, and slowly raising his riile, one barrel of which still remained 
charged. 

Kate, terrified by the wild energy of her cousin's manners, 
shrunk hack without uttering a word, and the next moment the 
sharp report of the rifle was answered by a savage roar, which 
proved that the shot had takcu effect. 

The wounded bear now turned open-mouthed upon her 
pursuer, and rushed furiously down the steep path-way to attack 
liim. 

Charles, who felt a load removed from liis heart now that the 
rage of the animal was turned against himself, threw aside hia rifle 
— both barrels of which had been discharged — drew his hunting- 
knife, and coolly awaited the attack. 

So furious was the onset of the bear, that although Charies 
drove his hunting-knife up to the hilt in her body, he was borne 
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to the ground with sufficient violence to be completely stunned^ 
and deprived of the power of motion.. 

Oh! how bitterly did poor Kate now repent of having 
taken part in a sport so ill suited to her sex ! and how solemnly 
did she vow never more to be guilty of such folly, when she 
beheld her gallant cousin, after having risked his life in her 
defence, lying helpless and insensible beneath the enormous 
weight of the dying bear, who, in her last ^orts at revenge, was 
savagely gnawing and lacerating his unresisting arm ! 

Kate's first impulse was to scream loudly for assistance ; her 
next — ^brave girl — ^to rush wildly down the rugged path, in hopes 
that even her feeble arm might be of some avail in rescuing her 
cousin. 

But, fortunately for poor Charles, there was more efficient, 
though not more willing aid at hand. The Doctor, who 
had been left far behind in the chase, now came rushing up, 
panting furiously, and flourishing round his head the heavy barrel 
of his fusee. 

"Hurrah! there's a death-blow in auld 'Meg' yet!" 
exclaimed he, heaving up his uncouth weapon to the full extent 
of his muscular arms, and bringing it down upon the head of the 
bear, with a crash that made the eyes start £rom their sockets, 
and sent h^ rolling over on her back, with her stiffened limbs 
quivering in the air. 

" Hech ! tak' ye that, ye deevle's buckie," mutt^ed the 
Doctor, as he repeated the blow, to make the work of death 
more certain, at the same time inhaling his breath with a short 
energetic Pechy " and weel hae ye earned it, for by my troth ye 
hae gane near to kill as bonny a lad as ever stepped in shoe-leath^. 

"But there's life in him yet, and sma' thanks to you for it," 
continued the Doctor, as he raised the head of his young com- 
panion, and found that he still breathed. 
. " Is he aUve? " exclaimed Kate, who had stood gazing on this 
scene of blood, pale and motionless as a marble statue. 
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" Indeed is he. Miss Kate, bless your bonny face, and like to 
do well enough, after I hae ta'en a driip blood fra' iiim," replied 
the Doctxir, fumbling about in liis numerous pockets to find his 
laneet. 

"Thank Heaven!" exclaimed the poor girl, fervently: 
" Tliank Heaven ! " and clasping her hands together, she sank 
down, fainting, by the aide of her cousin. 
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CHAPTEfi XIX. 




A PARTING VORD FROM THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 

ADY, thou art weary of our savage tales 
— ^we can see it in thy languid eye, 
although thy kind heart wiU not permit 
thee to hurt the feelings of the poor Old 
Forester, by telling him to withdraw. 
We are becoming garrulous in our old 
age ; and although we have endeavoured 
to render our descriptions of jungle- 
warfare more fit for Lady's bower, by 
introducing some scraps of sentiment, 
and feeble sketches of the glowing 
eastern scenery which many long years ago made an indelible 
impression on our youthful mind, yet we fed that our subject is, 
at best, one but iU adapted to a Lad/s ear. 

Our conscience tells us that we have already trespassed over- 
long on thy patience, and we blush to think of the many tales of 
blood and strife in which we must have done violence to thy 
gentle nature. But we are not ungrateful. Lady. — ^We fully 
appreciate thy condescension in having so long borne with the 
idle clavers of a garrulous old man. — ^We thank thee from our 
heart; and if thou wilt only grant us thy indulgence for a few 
minutes longer, whilst we dispose of poor Kate and her cousin 
Charles, whom we left in rather a sorry plight, we will, with 
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thy gracious permission, make oui respectful obeisance, and 
retire. 

A. little cold water BOOn restored Kate; but it was very 
different with poor Charles. He had fallen with the back of his 
head against a stone, and had received so severe a contusion, 
that in spite of copious bleeding and cold applications, it was 
manj hours before he returned to consciousness ; and then only 
to fall into a raging fever, which was not a little augmented by 
the severe wounds he had received from the teeth of the bear. 

Tliis untoward accident brought the day's sport to an abrupt 
conclusion ; and next morning the party started on their return 
to Ootacamund. 

Charles travelled in liis Cousin's palanquin, whilst she rode by 
his side, watching him with the utmost assiduity, and stopping 
the bearers from time to time, to moisten his parched lips, or to 
arrange, with gentle care, the pillows which supported his aching 
head. 

The unfortunate termination of their espedition Imd cast a 
gloom over the spirits of the party, and their journey was dull 
enough.— Neither did anything occur, worthy of notice, with the 
exception of one little incident^ wliicli being iUiistrative of the 
manners of those interesting people, the TvdaJis, we may liere 
mention. 

Kate had desired the bearers to halt near a ToiJah i-illage, to 
procure a draiiglit of cold water for her cousin ; this was speedily 
furnished by the kind-hear(«d creatures in one of their cleanest 
vessels; and whilst Charles greedily swallowed tlie refreshing 
beverage, the women and children crowded round tlie travellers, 
laughing and talking in their usual frank, good-humoured manner, 
examining with great marks of astonishment tlie various parts of 
Kate's dress, and asking innumerable questions; wliich Kate, 
being ignorant of their language, could only reply to by smiling 
kindly, and patting the heads of the children. 

But there was one woman, a pretty, interesting young creature. 
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apparently not more than eighteen or nineteen years of age, wbo 
took no share in the noisy conversation, but sat apart £rom the 
others wrapped np in the ample folds of her mantle; and 
watching, with a look of melancholy interest, the childish gambols 
of a fine boy of about two years of age, who frisked about the 
green, now gazing in wonder at the strangers, and now flying, 
half in fear and half in play, to the protection of his mother's 
arms. 

It was evident, from her appearance, that she was soon again 
to become a mother; and there was altogether something so 
interesting in her appearance, that Kate, whose heart was ever 
ready to sympathise in the grief of others, begged of one of the 
bearers to inquire why it was she looked so sad. 

On being addressed, the poor girl raised her large expressive 
eyes from the ground, and fixed them upon the face of the 
speaker with a vacant stare, as if her thoughts had been so 
much abstracted, that she did not at first understand the import 
of the question; but on its being repeated in rather an impatient 
tone, she slowly withdrew the folds of her mantle, pointed to her 
hair, which, instead of flowing in ringlets like that of her 
companions, was cropped close to her head, and clasping her 
child to her breast, burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

Kate did all in her power to soothe and comfort her ; but, even 
with the assistance of some little trinkets which she gave her, it 
was some time before she was sufficiently composed to express 
her thanks. 

It was only now that Kate became aware of the custom which 
prevails among the Todah women of cutting off their hair as a 
token of grief, on the occasion of their becoming widows. 

This young creature had lost Yi'st favcmrite husband, only a 
few days before, which accounted for her sudden burst of 
grief, and the expressive manner in which she pointed to her 
shorn locks as an explanation of it. 

You will smile, gentle reader, at the idea of a poor savage 
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■^oman mourning so deeply for the death of & favourile husband. 

!But they have warm hearts, these Todah women, and a natural 

refinement of feeling, in spit« of their barbarous custom of 

indulging in a plurality of mates. 

The injuries which Charles had received confined him to his 
room for some weeka after liia return to Ootacaniund ; and 
instead of joiuing his regiment at the time he purposed, he was 
obliged to forward a sick certificate signed by Dr. M'Phee. 

This respite he would, at any other time, have considered 
cheaply purchased, even at the expense of liis wounds ; but now 
that his regiment was in daily expectation of an order to take the 
field against the Maharattahs, the ardent spirit of the young soldier 
could ill brook the confinement of a sick room : and even the 
pleasure he derived from the constaut society of his beloved 
Cousin hardly enabled him to submit to it with becoming 
patience. 

Every one knows how patiently, how devotedly, how like a 
" ministering angel," a fond woman watches by the sick-bed of 
one she loves — and we can no longer conceal the truth, that Kate's 
grateful heart returned her cousin's love, perhaps with interest. 
We shall therefore beg of the sagacious reader to imagine the 
many long, weary, sleepless nights which poor Kate passed during 
the time her cousin remained in a state of fever and delirium ; 
how, when he became convalescent, she cheered and soothed 
him with the witcliing notes of her voice and her guitar j how 
on such occasions our friend Charles's protestations of eternal 
gratitude to his Fair Cousin, gradually warmed info protestations 
of eternal love ; how the gentle Kate could not find it in her 
heart to hurt the feelings of him who had all but sacrificed his 
life in her defence,- — and who even now remained feeble and 
enervated from the effects of his wounds, — by frowning on liis 
suit : and, in short, how Master Charies prosecuted his wooing 
with such good success, that the wounds in his heart were healed 
before the wounds in his body. 
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The Doctor's prophecjr was folfilled. '' Charles had gart the 
bit lass/s heart to melt like snaw off a dyke;^^ and even 
before the day of his departure, poor Kate was constramed to 
own that consin Charles was all the world to her. 

So far all was well. But there still remained another outwork 
to be carried, in the person of uncle Lorimer; and well Charles 
knew that he must expect to find the old gentleman's heart 
somewhat more strongly fortified than that of his Fair Daughter. 

Howerer, the experiment must be tried ; so one fine morning, 
after he had talked the goyemor into good humour, by praising 
his hounds and admiring his rifles, Charles ventured to broach 
the subject next his heart ; and with very little circumlocution 
— ^for he knew that to be a thing which his uncle detested above 
all others — ^he somewhat bluntly craved the honour of being 
promoted from the rank of nephew to that of son-in-law. 

Old Lorimer, who was at the moment handling one of his 
favourite rifles, and giving Charles a minute account of some 
extraordinary shot he had made with it, suddenly dropped the 
butt-end of the weapon to the ground, as if he had been electrified, 
faced round, stared Charles full in the face, and finally burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

'' Marry my Kate ! Ha I ha ! ha I Bones of my ancestors, 
but this is a mad world ! Marry my Kate indeed ! Why she 
is hardly out of the nursery — ^you have not quite shaken yourself 
clear of your mother's apron-strings — and yet, forsooth, you 
must begin to talk of love ! Get along, you precocious young 
rascal, and do not let me hear again of your putting such absurd 
ideas into the girFs head. Love and marriage ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
By mine honour, it is enough to make an honest man break the 
rim of his stomach with laughter, to hear children talk in this 
manner I '^ 

The worthy gentleman forgot that although his nephew and 
daughter were children in his estimation, the former had nearly 
arrived at the respectable age of nineteen^ and that the latter was 
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onlyone year jounger; and tliat although Iheir tliirikingof marriage 
at that age might be inprudcnt, still it was natural enough tliat 
something very like love should have sprung up between two 
young creatures thrown so mucli together as they had been for 
the last two or three months, and that it was entirely his own 
fault if he had been so hliiid as not to discover it sooner. But 
it was so long since old Loriiner liad been a victim to the 
tender pa,«sion liiinself, that lie liad almost ceased to remember 
that such a thing existed ; and he hwl no raorc idea of the " child 
Kate's" falling in love with anything but a pet-dog, era favourite 
pony, than he l\ad of flying. 

Charles was of a different way of thinking ; his pride was 
galled by the contemptuous manner in which his proposals had 
been received. He that had slain bears and tigers to be called 
a child ! a " precocious young rascal 1 " nay, to be treated as 
such. To be told that he had no business to make love ! And, 
worst of all, to hear liis darliiLg Kate laughed at for a silly 
school-girl. Heavens and earth ! the thing was intolerable. He 
felt his blood boi! within him ; and had the offender been any 
one but liis own uncle, there ia no saying to what lengths his 
rage might have carried him. Eut fortunately his prudence 
got the better of his temper ; Le remembered that his uncle — 
savage though he tlvought him at the time — was also Kate's 
father, and he therefore rephed with wonderful coolness, yet 
with firmness. 

He reminded his uncle, that although young, he was not quifc 
so much of a child as he had represented him ; that he was of 
good family, and heir-apparent to a good property ; and although 
he had taken the liberty of ascertaining the state of his cousin's 
affections towards him, that neither he nor Kate had any idea of 
marrying immediately. He had already made arrangements for 
starting that night to join his n'giment, and only wished his 
uncle, before parting, to give liis consent to their union at any 
future period which he might think most advisable. 
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This old LcMfimer would not hear of. And we think he was 
light ; for we hold it^ that long engagements between jonng persons 
are very nnwise things^ and hj all means to be avoided. Bat 
he admired the boy's candonr and spirit — perhaps his conscience 
smote him for having treated ike matter with snch levity. — ^And 
althon^ he still persisted in assuring Charles that it was all 
''calf's love,'' he shook hands with him kindly, and told him 
that evening, at parting, that if, when he became a general officer, 
he still remained constant, and Kate unmarried, he might then, 
perhaps, allow him to talk of love. Bnt in the meantime, that 
he was to banish all such foolish fancies firom his mind, devote 
himself to his profession, and strive to become as good a soldier 
as he was a sporteman. Moreover he strictly forbade all corre- 
spondence between the young lovers. And so he gave Chaiies 
his blessing — ^for he really loved flie boy — and sent him on his 
way, in a palanquin, by torchlight, with as heavy a heart as ever 
poor subaltern carried under a buff belt. 

We purposely avoid making any mention of the parting 
scene between the young lovers — not that we are ignorant of the 
particulars, — ^but because we feel that it would be a breach of 
confidence on our part to lay them before the public. 

We have a conscience. Lady 1 

The Doctor, however, remarked next morning at breakfast, 
that poor Kate's eyes were very red, and her spirits at a very low 
ebb ; and his heart, as he said himself, '' was wae for the poor 
young thing." 

From this time forth, our friend MThee became a more 
frequent visitor than ever at the Lorimers', and he was always a 
welcome one. His dry humour, and eccentricity of character, 
had long ago made him a great favourite with the old gentleman, 
and, in a very short time, he had completely won Kate's heart 
also. 

The worthy Doctor, in spit« of his broad Scotch dialect and 
rough exterior, had not only a heart overflowing with the milk 
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of human kindness; but, when he laid aside bis half-aft'ected 
rusticity, and chosu to maka himself agreeable, be displayed a 
refinement of mind, and a, depth of knowledge, which appeared 
quite marvellous in a person of such uncouth manners. His love 
for " Maister Charles " was uubounded, and his name ever in his 
mouth; which of ilself, independently of his having been instru- 
mental in saving his life, would have been sufficient to render 
him agreeable in Kate's eyes. But he also took a fatherly 
interest in herself; and strove with so much assiduity, yet 
genuine delicacy, to cheer her drooping spirits, that she must 
have been insensible indeed to kindness, had her heart not 
warmed towards the good affectionate creature. 

It was some time after Charles had left Ootacamund, that the 
worthy Doctor was seen one fine fresh morning, striding with 
even longer steps than usual in the direction of old Larimer's 
cottage. He was dressed in his best " Sabbath-day suit." There 
was an elasticity in his step, and a joyous air of happiness per- 
vading the whole man, which attracted the notice of all the 
gossips of the neighbourhood, and set them forthwith speculating 
as to the cause of these remarkable ajTuptoms in the usually 
sedate Doctor. 

Some Maiden Ladies of a certain age, who had lately remarked 
with much anxiety the frequency of the Doctor's visits to old 
Lorimer's cottage, felt satisfied that the mystery was now about 
to be cleared up. It was self-evident that the Doctor, avaihng 
himself of the illness of old Lorimer who was confined to his 
room by an attack of gout, was now on his way to make Ids 
proposals to Miss Lorimer, and probably to arrange plans for an 
elopement. They liad long ago seen through tlie old wretch's 
designs, and wondered how dear good-natured Mr. Lorimer 
could be so blind as not to perceive the very great — they might 
indeed say improper — intimacy which had for some time existed 
between Miss Lorimer and Doctor M'I'Iiee. 

Others, whose thoughts were less fully occupied by love affairs, 
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were satisfied with the supposition that the Doctor had^ through 
the interest of old Lorimer, been appointed to the situation of 
garrison-surgeon on the Govemor's staff, and was now on his 
waj to announce the glad tidings to his patron. 

Whilst some of a more gloomy temperament had it from 
undoubted authority, that the Doctor was hastening to attend the 
death-bed of Mr. Lorimer, who had been attacked during the 
night by a fit of apoplexy, from which there were no hopes of his 
recovery, and that the prospect of a good legacy was sufficient to 
account for the joyous air of the hypocritical old rogue. They had 
all along said that MThee was not devoting so much of his time 
to the Lorimers for nothing. His affectation of simplicity was 
all very well. But their hearers might take their word for it, he 
was more rogue than fool. 

Our worthy Doctor, unconscious of the many good-natured 
remarks which his Sunday coat and happy face elicited — and 
which indeed would have given him very little annoyance had he 
heard them — went on his way rejoicing, his smile becoming 
brighter, and the execution of his favourite air '^Johnny Cope*' 
more energetic, the nearer he approached to the place of his 
destination. 

Arrived at the house, he walked in without ceremony; and 
availing himself of the privilege of an intimate and welcome 
friend, proceeded at once to the door of Kate's little boudoir, in 
which she usually sat during the morning. 

By mine honour. Friend MThee, there is something rather 
suspicious in all this. We hope the surmises of our sagacious 
female friends may not prove correct after all ! 

The Doctor gave a modest rap at the door, and was desired by 
a sweet low voice to enter. 

It was only now that poor MThee remembered it might 
perhaps be thought presumptuous on his part to intrude on the 
privacy of a Young Lady without being previously announced ; 
and the idea of his having been guilty of a breach of good 
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maimers brought on a fit of nervous agitation, which rendered 
the poor man's manner, on entering the room, even more awkward 
than usual ; he remained scraping and bowing with the handle of 
the door in his hand, and could not summon courage sufBcient 
to venture beyond the threshold, till reassured bj one of Kate's 
sweetest smiles. 

" I hope I'm no intmdin' on you. Miss Kat«," stammered the 
poor Doctor, closing the door softly, and advancing towards the 
sofa on wliich Kate was seated, at the same time smoothing 
the nap of his hat with great care, and stepping as cautiously as 
if he feared to hear the sound of his own footsteps. 

"Not at all, my dear Doctor," repHed Kate, smiling, and 
extending her hand kindly towards him. " Pray be seated. You 
know you are always welcome here." 

The Doctor drew in a chair, seated himself upon the extreme 
edge, and continued to smooth his hat witli greater industry than 
ever, evidently at a loss how to open the conversation. 

We shall avail ourselves of the awkward pause to introduce the 
Reader to Kate's boudoir. 

On one side of the room stood her pianoforte, with a coUectJon 
of the best and newest music, carefully arranged in a handsome 
music-stand within reach. In the bow-window was a stand filled 
with flower -pots, containing some of the rarest and most fragrant 
plants, their healthy appearance bearing ample testimony to the 
care bestowed upon them by their young mistress. Behind this 
was a table ou which stood a half-finished clay bust, surrounded 
by modelling tools; and by it lay a portfolio, which being open, 
displayed to view some fine specimens of original drawings by tbe- 
old masters. In various comers of the room might be seen 
writing materials, books, embroidery frames, and sundry little 
indescribable nick-nacks appertaining to a lady's work-box ; and 
in front of the sofa on which Kate sat, stood a table covered with 
drawing-materials, and a half-finished sketch of the Orange Valley 
in water-colours. The floor was covered with the finest rattan- 
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matting. In front of the fire-pkce a carefully-dressed tiger-skin 
— one of cousin Charles's trophies — ^was spread in place of a rug. 
And at the feet of his young mistress lay a tame gazelle, wearing 
round its slender neck an embroidered velvet collar. This too, 
we rather suspect, was a present from " dear cousin Charles/' 

The walls of the rooms were hung round with boldly-touched 
drawings of some of the most picturesque views on the Neilgherry 
Hills. These were the produce of Kate's own pencil; but there 
were intermixed with them several spirited sketches of animals in 
a different style, though equally well executed, which the Doctor 
had no difficulty in recognising as the handiwork of '^ Maister 
Charles/' who, he often used to remark, " was just extraordinar* 
for takin' ofif the likeness o' a wild craiter as natural as life/' 

Kate was seated on a sofa, dressed in simple white, and looking 
even more lovely than usual. The roses had forsaken her cheeks, 
and there was an expression of sadness in her soft blue eye ; but 
this only served to heighten the naturally expressive character of 
her features, and render them more interesting. She had thrown 
aside her pencil, like one whose thoughts are too much distracted 
to permit of their fixing their attention for any length of time to 
one subject, and was hanging in a pensive attitude over her 
guitar, as if overwhelmed by the host of tender recollections 
which the sound of its notes had called up. She laid the instru- 
ment aside as the Doctor entered, and with natural good-breeding, 
strove to relieve his evident embarrassment, by starting a subject 
of conversation. 

^'How did you find my father this morning. Doctor?" she 
said, thinking that the Doctor had come as usual in his official 
capacity. ^^I thought him looking much better when I saw 
him.'' 

" I didna gang to see liim yet," replied the Doctor, with rather 
a sheepish air. " It was yoursel'. Miss Kate, that I wanted to 
speak a word wi'/' 

** With me, Doctor ? " replied Kate> smiling. 
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" Ay, just wi' you, Miss Kate. I hae soDiethin' in my pouch 
here, that I was tliinkin' je would maybe like to see, and yet 
maybe ye'il no' be pleased wi' me for takin' the liberty o' showin' 
it to you. But it has made my heart light enough this blessed 
morning, and I'm thinkiii' it will no' do yours ony harm either." 
So saying, the Doctor drew a crumpled letter from his pocket, 
and handed it to Kate with a broad grin of exultation. 

Kate's hand trembled, and the blood rushed into her p[ilc 
cheeks as her eye fell upon tlie well-known handwriting of her 
cousin Charles. She hastily opened the letter, and strove hard 
to compose herself sufSciently to read the contents; but her 
agitation was so painfully apparent that the kind-hearted Doctor 
could not bear to witness it. 

" You'll maybe no' be able to make it out very readily. Miss 
Kate," said he, gectSy withdrawing the letter from poor Kate's 
trembling hand. " He has been writin' in a terrible hurry, the 
wild birkifi ; and wi' an awfu' ill pen ; and it,'s that sore blotted, 
I could hardly make any tliiii' o't mysei' at Gr^t. But I )i,ie 
manned it at last ; so with your leave I'll jusf. fak' tlie liberty o' 
readin' it to you." 

Kate faintly smiled her thanks ; and the Doctor, after having 
carefully adjusted his spectacles, read as follows : — 

" Fwl of Suuli/kih-oog, 15lh of Hay. 

" My dear Doctor, 
''"We have taken the fort of Koolgiedroog, said to be the 
strongest in the southern Maharattah country. It was a sharp 
business while it lasted, hut short and decisive. I was fortunate 
enough to liavc the honour of leading the forlorn hope ; and, 
thank God, escaped unhurt, or rather with a mere scratch, not 
worth mentioning. The Brigadier commanding has been pleased 
to comphment me in orders, and has promised to exert his 
influence in procuring my promotion. So yon see I am in a fair 
way of procuring one step at least towards the desirable rank of 
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General Officer — ^you know what I mean. I address this to you, 
because I am sure jou will take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating its contents to my cousin Kate. It will save the 
dear Girl much unnecessary anxiety on my account^ when she 
comes to see the rather heavy list of casualties, which I regret to 
say wiU appear in next Gazette ; and in wMch the stupid surgeon 
may perhaps think it necessary to include my name. I shall 
write to my uncle by next tapall, and enter more folly into 
particulars. Tell Kate with my kindest love ^' 

''Ahem ! ha ! and so on.'' 

The Doctor stopped short, coughed, wiped his spectacles, folded 
up the letter, and returned it to Kate. 

"That's a' the news worth mentionin'. Miss Kate," said he; 
'' the rest is just bits o' messages and civeelities, and the like o' 
that, to you and your faither, honest man, that are no' worth my 
while to be readin' to you. You can just keep the letter and look 
it o'er at your leisure." 

So saying, the Doctor resumed the smoothing of his hat 
previous to taking his departure. 

Kate, whose quivering lip and moistened eyelid betrayed the 
depth of her emotion, strove to master her feelings sufficiently to 
thauk the Doctor for his kind visit, but the effort was too much 
for her: she allowed the letter to drop to the ground; and, 
covering her face with her hands, burst into a violent fit of 
hysterical weeping. 

''0 Miss Kate! Miss Kate!" exclaimed the kind-hearted 
Doctor, his own eyes beginning to fill with moisture. ''Ye 
maunna allow yoursel' to tak' on this way — else I'll be fear'd 
e'er to tell you a piece o' good news again — and I'm sure it's a' 
good news ye hae heard the day, barrin' the bit scart Maister 
Charles got in the bruilzie — but thaf s a mere trifle, and, as lie 
says himsel', no' worth the mentionin'." 

" Pardon me, my dear Doctor," sobbed poor Kate, extending 
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one hand to the Doctor, whilst she still covered her face with the 
other. " Pardon this weakness — it is cliildiah, I know ; but my 
nerves have been so shaken of late, that I feel qiiife weak and 
foolish. Leave me now, I pray you. I shall be better soou, and 
able, I hope, to thank you as I ought for your kindness." 

The Doctor rose to depart ; but ere he reached the door, the 
big tears of sympathy were roUing fast down his long thin nose. 

" It's maybe no good manners," murmured the worthy Doctor, 
turning back and dashing a tear from his eye, " but de'el tak' me 
if I can thoie to leave this poor young thing, greetin' her very 
heart out, and no' sae ae word to comfort her. — It gangs against 
my conscience. 

" I crave your pardon, my dear Young Lady," said he, trying 
to soften the naturally rough tones of his voice, and speaking 
with more confidence than he had hitherto done — for his generous 
heart was swelling wifhin iiim, and fast overconung the painful 
feeliog of bashfuliiess which had liitherto restrained him — "I 
crave your pardon, my dear Young Lady. I'm a rough auld 
carle, and maybe no' a very fit comforter for the like o' you. 
But I hae a heart. Miss Kate, I hac a heart, and it's just at the 
breakin' to see yon takin' on this way, and no' a leeviu' soul to 
say a kind word to you. I canna thole to see it, that's just 
the truth, so I maun e'en speak my mind, whether ye be angered 
wi' me for doin' it or no." 

The Doctor paused for a reply, but Kate made no answer, so 
he proceeded. 

" You will see. Miss Kate, when you read tlie rest o' your 
cousin's letter, that he has made me his confidant, and that I ken 
a' aboot the bit love affair that's atween you two. If ye had ony 
friend to comfort and advise you, I wouldna hae ta'en the hberty 
o' mentionin' this ; but as it is, I thought it better to break the 
ice at ance, and beg, if you think I can be of ony service to you, 
to command Jock M'Phee. I am auld enough to be your faither, 
lliss Kate — I feel a faither's love both for you and Maister 
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Charles ; and I hae a heart that would carry me through fire and 
water to serve you, so ye needna hae nae scruples about opening 
your heart to me. Poor Maister Charles ! he was terrible down- 
hearted the day he left this ; but I managed to cheer him awee 
afore we parted, and I dinna dispair o' bringin' the smiles back 
to your ain bonny face too afore lang ; so keep your heart up, my 
dear Miss Kate, keep your heart up. I ken your faither's nature 
weel ; he's no' sae dooms hard-hearted as he appears ; and you'll 
see that things will a' come right enough afore lang. And now, 
my dear Young Lady, FU awa', and I hope you'll pardon me for 
the liberty I hae ta'en in speakin' sae free; for it's just as true as 
Gospel that I couldna help it. You'll maybe think it a daft-like 
thing for an auld carle like me to be takin' an interest in the like 
o' thae things ; but I hae had experience. Miss Kate, I hae had 
sad experience, and though I'm no' very young, I hae a soft 
comer in my heart yet." 

Here the worthy Doctor laid his hand upon his heart, and 
screwed up his grotesque features into such an absurd expression 
of sentimental misery, that Kate could not help smiling through 
her tears. 

'^ And so ye are laughin' at the auld Doctor," he said, smiling 
in his turn. ^' Weel, weel, it does my heart good to see the 
smile upon that winsome young face again, for a' it's mysel' ye'r 
laughin' at." 

"Pardon me, my dear Doctor," she said, extending her hand 
kindly, whilst the smile brightened on her beautiful face like 
sunshine breaking through an April shower; "Heaven forbid 
that I should laugh at you. Pray sit down again. I am better 
now, and feel that your society cheers me and does me good. 
And now that we have touched upon the subject, I should like 
you, if I am not taking too great a liberty in making the request, 
to tell me something of the passages in your past life to which 
you have alluded. You will find in me a deeply interested and 
truly sympathising listener." 
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" A-weel, Miss Kate," replied the Doctor, twirling liis watch- 
key and casting his eyes upon the ground, half bashful, yet half 
pleased at the evident interest wliich Kate took in his affairs. 
" Ye ate askin' me to speak o' that which I hae na' mentioned 
1o mortal man for the last thirty years, and which it wrings my 
very heart to tl-Jnk o', e'en at this distance o' time. But it will, 
maybe, do me good to speak o' thae things to you, Miss Kate, 
for I ken ye hac a heart that can feel for the sorrows o' others ; 
and, at ony rate, I couldna refuse you any thing, so I'U just tell 
you a' about it." 

The Doctor drew his chair a little nearer the sofa, took a 
nervous pinch of snuff, and thus began : — 

" When I was young, Miss Kate, although ye'll hardly believe 
it noo, I was no' that ill to look upon. My mither, honest 
woman — she was a Hecland wife, and had a gae dash o' the 
Heeland pride in her — was for ever deevin' in my faither's lugs 
that I had the air o' a gentleman bom, and that she could never 
dee contented till she had seen me wagging my head in a pulpit; 
till, for peace-sake, the poor man was at last obleeged to give up 
the idea o' makiu' me an honest farmer like himsel', and sent me 
to the College o' Glasgow to study my Humanities. Eindin', 
howe'er, that he had uae great interest to look to for gettin* me 
a kirk, and as I was a gae thtoughother cheel in thae days, at 
ony rate ; he determined to breed me up to the medical profession, 
in place o' makin' a Minister o' me. 

" It was during my visit at hame, in my first vacation, that 
I became acquainted wi' Jeany Morrison, the daughter o' a 
new neighbour of ours that had ta'cn the next farm durin' my 
absence. 

" O Mias Kate ! if ye had kent my Jeany ye wouldna wonder 
Ihat I still cherish her image in my heart. In looks she wasna 
unlike yoursel', and that's bonny enough. And O Miss Kate ! 
she was as good as she was bonny. She was just a perfect angel 
upon earth, and o'er good for this wicked world, I neerlna tell 
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you I loved her — I did that in my very heart of hearts. And 
I believe she^ poor thing, loved me as truly as ever woman did. 
But ye ken the old saying, 'The course of true love never did run 
smooth/ and in our case this was verified. Her faither had nae 
great tocher to gie her; and I, a poor medical student, wi' very 
slender hopes o' obtainin' practice, after I had spent a' the little 
I was worth in education, what had I to look to ? In short, 
our parents, although they had nae other objection to the match, 
wouldna aUow us to think o^ marriage till I had earned enough 
by my profession to keep a wife respectably. 

'^ I needna trouble you, my dear Miss Kate, wi' an account o' 
the mony difficulties I had to struggle through as a country 
surgeon, and the mony thrifty expedients I had recourse to to 
scrape tegither a wee pickle siller. Suffice it to say that I, at 
last, obtained an appointment as medical officer on board of one 
of the Compan/s ships, came out to this country, got into good 
practice, and have ever since been able, not only to scrape 
tegither some little savin's for mysel', but to keep my auld parents 
in easy circumstances to the end o' their days — ^rest their souls ! 

''It was some five years after my arrival. in this country that 
I found myseF weel enough off to return to bonny Scotland, and 
claim the hand o' my Jeany. It was a joyfu' day to me. Miss 
Kate, when I landed once more on the shores o' Kfe, and clasped 
my faithful Jeany to my heart. The day was fixed for our 
weddin' — the friends were bidden — and the very next momiu' 
Jeany was to have been mine for ever. We had strolled out, 
arm-in-arm, among the bonny birk-woods, talkin' o' love and 
happiness, and forming plans for the future — short-sighted 
mortals that we were ! — and sae interesting was our conversation 
that it was far in the glomin afore we thought o' returning. 
Fearing that our friends might be uneasy about us if we didna 
return afore dark, we determined to tak' a short cut which 
obleeged us to cross the bum at the back o' the hoose, by a ford. 
It had rained durin' the day, and the water was comin' down red 
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and angry frae the liills. Pooc dear Jeany ; she mauji liae had 
some misgivin's, for I mind o'er weel her remarkiii', at the time, 
that she thought the swirls o' the drumly water looked awfii' 
earie in the cauld light o' the full harvest moon, and that she 
was sure she heard the voice o' the Kelpie moauiu' up the glen. 
However, I kent the ford weel, and was laith to gang a mile 
roond by the brig ; so, like a presumptuous sinner as I was, I 
laughed at what I calleil her snpersteetious fears, and, liftin' her 
in my arms, waded into the water. 

" We had mostly readied the opposite side — the fire was 
glancing bright and cheerfu' through the cottage windows, — the 
auld gudemaii was standin' in the door, wi' hia white hair glancin' 
like silver in the moonlight, waitin' to welcome his ain dear bairn 
to his arms, and I was just beginnin' to banter poor Jeauy on 
her needless alarm, when my foot slipped on a smooth stane — my 
lega gaed frae under me — and next moment we were swept away 
down the tagin' water, clasped in ane another's arms. 

" I was a strong swimmer then, but my poor Jeany clung to 
me wi' the grasp o' dispair, and my limbs were powerless, I mind 
nae mare till I came to my senses, mouy hours afterwards, and 
found mysel' in bed, in the house of poor Jeany's faither. My 
first thought was for Jeany. I asked if she was saved. 

" They didna answer me, but the tears that bhuded their een 
told the sad tale o'er weel. I sprung frae the bed wi' a yell o' 
despair that gart them flee afore me, for they thought I was fae. 
I rushed into the next room, and there, on the very bed which 
was, that night, to ha'e been our bridal bed, lay the cold, blue 
corpse of my own loved Jeany, streckit for the burial. 

"0 Miss Kate! Miss Kate! it's thirty lang, weary years sin' 
sjTie, but I canna thole to think o' that awfu' night, even to 
this day," 

Here the poor Doctor's feeHngs completely overpowered liim; 
he covered his face with his hands, and wept like a cliild. 

Kat«, whose tender feelings had been worked up to a pitch of 
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painful excitement by the Doctor's tragical tale, was almost as 
much overcome as the poor man himself, and it was some time 
before either could utter a word. 

The Doctor was the first to recover his composure. 

'^ Ye maun thijik me a poor silly body, my dear Miss Kate, to 
gie way to my feelings in this way ; but I see, by that sweet 
smile, that ye dinna think the waur o' poor Jock MThee for 
haein' a soft heart. God bless you, my dear bairn! God 
bless you!'' 

The Doctor had nearly reached the door, when he suddenly 
stopped short, and turning towards Kate, said^ in rather a 
hesitating manner,— 

^' I hae somethin' here, my dear Miss Kate, that ye would, 
maybe, like to see. Nae mortal eye except my own has ever 
looked upon it for the last thirty years, but after the kind 
sympathy ye hae shown in the sad fate o' my poor dear Jeany, 
I would like to think that ye had seen, even a faint resemblance 
o' her bonny face. There, dear, ye can look at it at your leisure, 
and return it to me in the evening, but dinna say a word aboot 
it to nae leevin' soul.'^ 

So saying, the Doctor drew from his breast something carefully 
enveloped in a small bag of chamois-leather, much soiled with 
use, and thrusting it into Kate's hand, rushed out of the room. 

On removing the somewhat unseemly covering of chamois- 
leather, Kate discovered a miniature painting of a pretty interesting 
country girl, dressed in the simple garb of a peasant, and having 
her fair locks braided with the silken snood of a Scottish maiden. 
The painting, although somewhat faded, still bore traces of a 
master's hand, ant there was a look of such sweet simplicity in 
the face of the poor girl, whose tragical fate she had just heard 
narrated, that she could not resist weeping afresh over her 
melancholy history. 

But, Lady, we are forgetting ourselves ! — ^for which we humbly 
crave thy pardon. We promised long ago to dispose of our 
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among liia sporting friends by the Sioubnquet of liaCr Mansfield. 
He is no longer young; but is still universally acknowledged 
to possess the truest eye, and tlie steadiest hand, of any Kiau in 
India. 

Old Lorimer still enjoys a vigorous old age, and annually 
accompanies his son-iu-lnw to the North of Scotland, where he 
rents an extensive deer forest, plentifully stocked «'ith game. 
The old gentleman is no longer able to use his ponderous rifle 
with efl'ect; but he cannot beaj to have the favouiite weapon out 
of his sight. It is therefore permitted to occupy a conspicuous 
place in the dinijig-roora of the shooting lodge, where it affords 
to the venerable sportsman an ever-ready excuse for holding fortli 
on his favourite topic, the unrivalled exploits of his beloved 
" kiU-devil,-" 

The worthy Doctor, to use his own words, "is still to the fore, 
and able to hirple about," He has purchased a pretty little 
cott^e in the immediate neighbourhood of young Lorimer's 
shooting lodge, and spends the greater part of his time with him 
and his wife, whom he still persists in calling "his dear Miss 
Kate," He is an immense favourite with all tlie children, but 
particularly with " young Maistcr Charles," who sits, for hours 
together, on the old man's knee, listening with cliildish delight to 
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General Officer — you know what I mean. I address this to you, 
because I am sure you will take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating its contents to my cousin Kate. It will save the 
dear Girl much unnecessary anxiety on my account, when she 
comes to see the rather heavy list of casualties, which I regret to 
say will appear in next Gazette; and in which the stupid surgeon 
may perhaps think it necessary to include my name. I shall 
write to my uncle by next tapally and enter more fully into 
particulars. Tell Kate with my kindest love '^ 

''Ahem ! ha ! and so on.'^ 

The Doctor stopped short, coughed, wiped his spectacles, folded 
up the letter, and returned it to Kate. 

That^s 2k the news worth mentioning. Miss Kate,^' said he ; 
^ib rest is just bits o' messages and civeelities, and the like o' 
that, to you and your faither, honest man, that are no' worth my 
while to be readin' to you. You can just keep the letter and look 
it o'er at your leisure.'' 

So saying, the Doctor resumed the smoothing of his hat 
previous to taking his departure. 

Kate, whose quivering lip and moistened eyelid betrayed the 
depth of her emotion, strove to master her feelings sufficiently to 
thank the Doctor for his kind visit, but the effort was too much 
for her: she allowed the letter to drop to the ground; and, 
covering her face with her hands, burst into a violent fit of 
hysterical weeping. 

"0 Miss Kate! Miss Kate!" exclaimed the kind-hearted 
Doctor, his own eyes beginning to fill with moisture. ''Ye 
maunna allow yoursel' to tak' on this way — else I'll be fear'd 
e'er to tell you a piece o' good news again — and I'm sure it's a' 
good news ye hae heard the day, barrin' the bit scart Maister 
Charles got in the bruilzie — but thaf s a mere trifle, and, as he 
says himsel', no' worth the mentionin'." 

" Pardon me, my dear Doctor," sobbed poor Kate, extending 
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one hand to the Doctor, whilst she still covered her fece with the 
other. " Pardon this weakness — ^it is childish, I know ; but my 
nerves have been so shaken of late, that I feel quite weak and 
fooKsh. Leave me now, I pray you. I shall be better soon, and 
able, I hope, to thank you as I ought for your kindness.^^ 

The Doctor rose to depart ; but ere he reached the door, the 
big tears of sympathy were rolling fast down his long thin nose. 

" It/s maybe no good manners,^' murmured the worthy Doctor, 
turning back and dashing a tear from his eye, " but de^el tak^ me 
if I can thole to leave this poor young thing, greethi^ her very 
heart out, and no^ sae ae word to comfort her. — It gangs against 
my conscience. 

" I crave your pardon, my dear Young Lady,^' said he, trying 
to soften the naturally rough tones of his voice, and speaking 
with more confidence than he had hitherto done — for his generous 
heart was swelling within him, and fast overcoming the painful 
feeling of bashfulness which had hitherto restrained him — "I 
crave your pardon, my dear Young Lady. Tm a rough auld 
carle, and maybe no^ a very fit comforter for the like o' you. 
But I hae a heart. Miss Kate, I hae a heart, and it^s just at the 
breakin^ to see you takin^ on this way, and no^ a leeviuVsoul to 
say a kind word to you. I canna thole to see it, that's just 
the truth, so I maun e'en speak my mind, whether ye be angered 
wi' me for doin' it or no.'' 

The Doctor paused for a reply, but Kate made no answer, so 
he proceeded. 

"You will see. Miss Kate, when you read the rest o' your 
cousin's letter, that he has made me his confidant, and that I ken 
a' aboot the bit love aflair that's atween you two. If ye had ony 
friend to comfort and advise you, I wouldna hae ta'eu the liberty 
o' mentionin' this ; but as it is, I thought it better to break the 
ice at ance, and beg, if you think I can be of ony service to you, 
to command Jock MThee. I am auld enough to be your faither. 
Miss Kate — I feel a faither's love both for you and Maister 
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his long-winded stories abont bears and tigers, "Mons Meg,^' 
wild soos, and his old friend the Forest Banger. 

Gentle Reader, adieu ! We have told our last tale, and now 
it only remains for us to offer thee our sincere thanks for having 
so long listened, like "young Maister Charles,'^ to an old man's 
clavers^ 
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" A-weel, Miss Kale," replied the Doctor, twirling his wat«h- 
key and casting his ejes upon the ground, half bashful, yet half 
pleased at the evident interest which Kate took in his affairs. 
" Ye are askin' me to speak o' that which I hae na' mentioned 
to mortal man for the last thirty years, aud which it wriugs my 
very heart to think o', e'en at this distance o' time. But it will, 
maybe, do me good to speak o' thae things to you, Miss Kate, 
for I ken ye hae a heart that can feel for the sorrows o' others ; 
and, at ouy rate, I couldua refuse you any thing, so I'll Just tell 
you a' about it." 

The Doctor drew his chair a little nearer the sofa, took a 
nervous pinch of snuff, and thus began : — 

" When I was young. Miss Kate, although ye'D hardly believe 
it noo, I was do' that ill to look upon. My mither, honest 
woman — she was a Hceland wife, and had a gae dash o' the 
Heeland pride in her — was for ever deeviu' in my faither's lugs 
that I had the air o' a gentleman born, and that she could never 
dee contented till she had seen me wagging my head in a pulpit; 
till, for peace-sake, the poor man was at last obleeged to give up 
the idea o' makin' me an honest farmer lite liimsel', and sent me 
to the College o' Glasgow to study ray Humanities. Findin', 
howe'er, that he had nae great interest to look to for gettin' me 
a kirk, and as I was a gae throughother cheel in thae days, at 
ony rate ; he determined to breed me up to the medical profession, 
in place o' makin' a Minister o' me. 

" It was during my visit at hame, in my first vacation, that 
I became acquainted «'i' Jeany Morrison, the daughter o' a 
new neighbour of ours that had ta'en the next farm durin' my 



" Miss Kate ! if ye had kcnt ray Jeany ve wouldna wonder 
that I still cherish her image in my heart. In looks she wasna 
unlike yoursel', and that's bonny enough. And O Miss Kate ! 
she was as good as she was bonny. She was just a perfect angel 
upon earth, and o'er good for this wicked world, I needna tell 
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I am BO enthusiastic an admirer of the Neilgherry Hills, that I shall not 
trust myself to describe the scenery, lest I be accused of exaggeration, but 
shall take the liberty of making a few extracts from Mr. Hough's book, whic 
gives a very correct account of this delightful region. 

'' Neilgherry is a Canarese term, compounded of NeU, blue ; and gherry, a 
mountain. The lofty hills, so named, from the nucleus of the Qhats, described 
above, and are situated between the parallels of 11° and 12° North Latitude, 
and 76° and 77° of East Longitude." * * * 

** The acclivities of the mountains present a wild and rugged aspect, covered 
with impenetrable jungle, amongst which are seen numerous gigantic forest 
trees— teak, mango, ebony, black-wood, tamarind, &c. &c. But their character 
too much resembles that of other mountain regions in Lidia to require, here, 

a more particular description." 

«♦♦♦♦♦« 

"The scenery of this interesting country it is difficult to describe in adequate 
language. It presents very little of that bleak, rugged, and barren appearance, 
which is common to most other mountainous regions. Peringa and Maika 
Naads (districts) are composed of mountains which vary greatly in their 
elevation. Some of these eminences are almost perpendicular, towering to the 
clouds, and descending in deep and terrific precipices. Their sides are 
occasionally bare, but more frequently covered with fine grass, a rich 
profusion of plants, and a short brushwood, with almost every variety of 
fern." » ♦ ♦ 

"The vast sides of some of the hills are literally clothed with trees, 
occasionally forming extensive woods — ^the picturesque copses that fill or 
border their ravines sometimes assuming a circular form, at others that of a 
crescent, which are so accurately defined that they appear to have been 
planted by the hand of man. 

" They are adorned with the large crimson flower of the rhododendron, and 
the white blossom of a species of camelia, both of which trees grow here to 
the height of from thirty to forty feet. A species of dog-rose, and the 
jessamine, in their respective seasons, literally bespangle the woods, and 
perfume the air with their fragrance. These, with the pepper vine, intersect 
the branches, hanging in festoons, and climbing to the tops of the loftiest 
forest trees." 

So much for Mr. Hough's description of the scenery — which is rendered 
doubly interesting to the sportsman, by the &ct of all these beautiful woods 
being plentifully stocked with game. 

Here is a list of the animals and birds, with which I became acquainted 
during a sojourn of six months .on the Neilgherries, — and of which I shall 
hereafter give a more particular description of such as occur in the text. 

The Samber, or Black Kusa-deer (C&i'vus Aristotdis), vulgarly called the 
elk. 
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The Muntjack, or Rib-faced Deer {Cervus Muntjack)^ a variety of the musk- 
deer — sometimes, very absurdly, named the jungle sheep. 

A variety of the Ibex, which, for reasons hereafter given, I believe to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of naturalists, and which I have therefore named 
the Ibex of the Neilgherry Hills. — He frequents the lofty precipices over- 
hanging the low country, and, from this circumstance, has been erroneously 
described as a species of Chamois. 

Wild hog (Sus aper). 

Tiger {Felis Tigris), not so numerous as in the plains. 

Panther, or leopard {Felis Leopardus). 

Black Bear of India {Ursus La^iatua). 

Jackall {Canis Aureus). 

Wild, or jungle dog {Canis Familiaris). 

The Crested Porcupine {Hysti-ix Cnstata), the flesh of which is considered a 
great delicacy. 

A species of Black Ape, which I believe to be the Ouanderon, or lion-tailed 
baboon (Simia Macacus Silenus), 

And the Common Hare. 

The game birds are, the 

Woodcock {Scolopax Riisticula), the existence of which, in India, was, till of 
late years, unknown. They arrive about the end of October, and take their 
departure in March. They are not found in the Low Country. 

The Common Snipe, the Jack Snipe, and the Painted Snipe {lihynctea 
Capensis). 

Pea-fowl, Jungle-fowl, and Spur-fowl {Perdix Spadicctis), found in all the 
woods, but particularly numerous in the Orange Valley, about fifteen miles 
from Ootacamund ; 

And two varieties of Quail ; the small brown Jungle-quail, and a larger 
variety with red legs, the name of which I do not know. 

The Cobra di Capella, and other veuemous snakes of India, are unknown on 
the Hills. I only met with two small varieties of the snake tribe, one black 
and the other green, both of which are said to be harmless. 

Page 18, line 21. 
" The enraged boar no sooner got a glimpse of his white dress,'' &c. 

The idea of poor Heels' adventure with the boar was suggested by the 
following passage in my Indian journal : — 

" We had surrounded a sounder of wild hog in a mviiie, and were, as usual, 
posted at the different passes. 

" The doctor, who was next to me, had taken Lis stand amongst some high 
grass, so that the hog — which happened to take his pass — were within ten 
yards of him before he observed them ; — he fired at the foremost one, an 

Y 2 
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immenae sow, but missed her, and next moment the old lady was on board 
of hun. 

** The report of the rifle, followed by a savage grunt from the hog, and a 
yell of despair from the unfortunate doctor, attracted my attention to the 
fipot. The high grass prevented me from seeing distinctly what had occurred ; 
but some ten yards down the side of the hill, I observed a dark object, 
kicking and blaspheming in the midst of a thorn bush ; — and — Gk>d forgive 
me — I could not help laughing, although, from the nature of the accident, it 
was more than probable that poor Mac was severely injured. The enraged 
sow, having disposed of the doctor, charged his servant — who was a little way 
behind with a spare gun — got her snout between his legs — ^tossed him over her 
head — and sent him flying down the hill, right on the top of his master. This 
m^e the doctor roar louder than ever, and the energetic manner in which he 
blessed poor blacky's eyes, for falling on him, relieved me much, by assuring 
me that his wounds were not mortal I tried to avenge his fall ; but was so 
convulsed with laughter, that I missed right and lefb, and away went the sow 
in triumph. On picking up the doctor we discovered that he had escaped 
wonderfully well — thanks to his antagonist for being a sow instead of a boar. 
He had only received a severe contusion, and a pretty extensive abrasion of 
the skin from one of her blunt tusks, which had also ripped up his nether 
garment, from the knee to the waist-band; but had the same blow been 
inflicted by the tusk of a boar, the chances are it would have proved fataL As 
it was, the poor doctor felt the effects of the accident for more than a fortnight 
His Maty boy escaped with a few slight bruises." 

Page 26, line 19. — " Man^lcPs Peon springs forward " &c. 

Your good Mussulman will not eat the flesh of any animal, that has not 
been blooded, and prayed over, either by himself or one of his own caste. He 
is ever ready, therefore, to rush in, &nd draw blood from an animal, before he 
expires, for imless blood follows the knife, he is debarred from using any part 
of the flesh. 

Page 28, line 3.—" Thud" 

Any one who has ever shot a deer, must know full well^ the very satisfsu^tory 
soimd which I have attempted to express by the Scotch word — thud. 

Page 84, line 25. 
" The remains of the poor fellow presented a ghastly spectacle," 

The first tiger I ever assisted in slaying, killed one of the beaters before our 
eyes, and his mangled body presented very much the appearance I have 
attempted to describe in the text. 
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Page 36, line 21. — "Here's at him at all events** 

Bears are often speared on horseback — what is there indeed that an Indian 
hog-hunter will not venture to attack with his spear ? — but the chase is apt to 
terminate as I have described. A friend of mine had his horse pulled down, 
and narrowly escaped being killed in attempting to spear a bear with a blunt 
weapon. 

Page 41, line 15. — " Have plenty of fireworks been sent to the ground ? " 

In beating for a tiger in thick cover, fireworks are often required to make 
him bolt. 

Pdffe 42, line 30. — " TodaJis." 

The Todahs are certainly the finest and most interesting race of people I 
have met with in India. Here is a very good description of them, taken from 
Captain Harkness' work on the Neilgherry Hills. 

"The appearance of the Todahs, who may be considered the original 
inhabitants of the Hills, is certainly very prepossessing. Generally above the 
common height, athletic, and well made, their bold bearing, and open expres- 
sive countenances, lead immediately to the conclusion, that they must be of 
a different race to their neighbours of the same hue, and the question naturally 
arises. Who can they be ? 

*' They never wear anj' covering to the head, whatever the weather may be, 
but allow the hair to grow to an equal length, of about six or seven inches ; 
parted from the centre or crown, it forms into natural bushy circlets, all 
round, and at a short distance more resembles some artificial decoration, than 
the simple adornment of nature. The hair of the face also is allowed a similar 
freedom of growth, and in every instance, except from the effect of age, it is of 
a jet black, and of the same degree of softness, as that of the natives of the 
Low Country. 

"A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman nose, fine teeth, and pleasing 
contour, having occasionally the appearance of great gravity, but seemingly 
ever ready to fall into the expression of cheerfulness and good humour, are 
natural marks prominently distinguishing them from all other natives of 
India. 

" They usually wear small gold earrings, some of them a studded chain of 
silver round the neck, and rings of the same description on the hand. 

" Their dress consists of a short under garment, folded round the waist, and 
fastened to a girdle ; and of an upper one, or mantle, which covers every part 
except the head, legs, and occasionally the right arm. These are left bare, the 
folds of the mantle terminating with the left shoulder, over which the bordered 
end is allowed to hang loosely. 
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" The women are of a stature proportionate to that of the men, but of com- 
plexion generally some shades lighter, the consequence, perhaps, of less 
exposure to the weather. With a strongly feminine cast of the same expressive 
features as the men, most of them, and particularly the younger, have beautiful 
long black tresses, which flow in unrestrained luxuriance over the neck and 
shoulders. 

" With a modest and retiring demeanour, they are perfectly free from the 
ungracious and menial-like timidity of the generality of the sex of the Low 
Country ; and enter into conversation with a stranger, with a confidence and 
self-poBsession becoming in the eyes of Europeans, and strongly characteristic 
of a system of manners and customs widely different from those of their 
neighbours. 

Their life being in every respect a pastoral one, they do not congregate in 
towns or villages, but every family or the principal branches of each family 
live separately." 

For further particulars of this interesting people, I must refer the reader to 
Captain Harkness' work, which I think he will find worthy of perusal. 

In my Journal I find the following description of their huts : — 

'' Their villages, which are called Munds, generally consist of four or five 
huts, and are almost invariably situated in the most picturesque spots, the 
selection of which argues great good taste on the part of the Todahs. I cannot 
say as much for their taste in architecture. 

** A Todah hut is, I think, the most uncomfortable habitation for a human 
being that ever was invented. In form it is an oblong square, about nine feet 
by seven, covered by a roof like the tilt of a waggon, formed of a pliant species 
of bamboo, covered with turf and neatly thatched, and is not more than six or 
seven feet high : — ^the ends of the hut are closed up by rough boards, and the 
only aperture in the whole building is a hole at one end about two feet 
square, which serves for door, window, chimney, and all. Four or five persons 
inhabit one of these bee-hives ; but how they manage to exist in them is more 
than I can conceive. I once tried the experiment of entering one — an operation 
which is performed on all-fours, of course — and found the atmosphere so 
suffocating, that I was glad to make my escape in less than five minutes." 

Page 44, line 10. 
" The law of the Todaha allows hut one wife to the vnhahUamts of each vUlage,** 

I find this statement recorded in my Journal, but have discovered since 
writing it, that it is not strictly correct. My ignorance of the Todah language, 
and the circumstance of my having visited some Tmmda inhabited by several 
men, and only one woman, occasioned the mistake. The law of the Todahs, 
although it allows a plurality of husbands to the womoi^ does not oblige them 
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to become the wife of a whole village, the selection of a certain number of 
husbands, from those who aspire to her hand, being left either to the lady or 
to her father. 

The following extracts from Captain Harkness* work will throw some light 
upon this curious subject : — 

" Some of the inhabitants from each of the monts we had visited came to 
see us the following day. The accounts they had received from their families, 
on their return home in the evening, having suggested to them one advantage 
to which our knowledge of their language might be applied, and which was to 
translate into that of their present masters the subject of some disputes then 
existing among them. The opportunity was one of much promise, with 
regard to our desire of becoming better acquainted with their character ; and 
the remainder of the day was passed in listening to their various statements, 
and in drawing up the following petitions : — 

** The petition of Kerswan, Kutan of Murzon. 

"I gave my daughter Pilluvani to wife, to Phori Pinpurz, Kutan of Koron, 
about fifteen years ago. She was then seven years of age ; and I gave with 
her a portion of four buffalo kine, two of which were of a superior kind, and 
their milk drawn only for sacred purposes. Some seven or eight years sub- 
sequent to the above period, Pinpurz, and Swalt Khakhood, Kutan of Pirkon, 
came to me and asked my sanction for Pilluvani to be wife to the latter as 
well as to the former. 

" To this I agreed, and as is customary, Khakhood presented me with a 
buffalo. About a year subsequent to the latter period, Pinpurz, Khakhood, 
and Phori Tumbiit, Kutan of Koron, came to me and begged I would sanction 
Pilluvani's being wife to Tumbiit also. This I agreed to, and Tumbtit presented 
me with a buffalo. After my daughter Pilluvani had also become the wife of 
Tumbiit, Pinpurz borrowed from him, at different periods, the sum of one 
hundred and twenty rupees. It is now about a year ago that Pinpurz refused 
to allow Pilluvani to be wife either to Khakhood or to Tumbiit, and at the same 
time refused to give them the customary equivalent. These two therefore 

complained to Mr. -, who directed that the business should be investigated 

by a Panchayet, composed of individuals from the several Norrs. This 
Panchayet awarded that Pilluvani was to be wife to Pinpurz Kutan only, but 
that he was to pay to Tumbiit ninety rupees, in adjustment of all demands ; 
and to present to Khakhood eight buffalo kine. To this award Pinpurz has 
hitherto refused compliance, although he will not allow Pilluvani to be wife 

to any one but himself; and he has now complained to the . The 

conduct of this Pinpurz is so infamous, that 1 will not allow my daughter 
Pilluvani to be wife to him any longer. I stated this my determination to the 
Panchayet, but was overruled by them. I now reclaim my daughter, and 
petition that she may be returned to me." 

In a subsequent part of the work the author gives another version of the 
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tame case, as stated by PinpurZy the following extract firom which may prove 
interestiiig, as being fioiher illustraiiYe of our subject : — 

" Now, according to our cnstomSy Pilluvani was to pass the first month 
with me, the second with Ehakhood, and the third with Tumbiit; and the 
two latter, waiting in succession on the &ther-in-law, were to ask his blessing, 
and claim their privilege in right. I was to give her raiment the first year, 
Khakhood the second, and TOmbut the third. I had the option of c laimin g 
the three first children, Khakhood the second three, and Tumbut the third 

three;, &c. fta 

*♦•♦•♦* 

** We all three should have been equally boimd to protect the whole of the 
children, to marry and to give them in marriage ; but the superior authority 
would always have rested with me. The case of PilluvSni and myself, 
however, was at variance with this custom. We were fond of one anothw, 
and determined not to separate. I offered to pay the usual fines, but the 
other party would not accept of them,** kc kc 

At the conclusion of the narrative the author says, — 

" The above detail led to some questions from us, and we learnt that a 
woman, besides this pliu^lity of husbands, may have as many cidsbeos, but 
with this proviso, that it must be with the consent of those to whom she is 
already contracted, — a consent which is not generally refused; but that a 
man can only be contracted to one woman. He may, however, be the cicisbeo 
of many." 



Page 48, line 28. 
" Our hero fwmd himself sprawling on his hack in the hottom of the ravine.** 

My brother, Oeorge Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service, was the person 
who made this extraordinary escape from a tiger. The adventure is related 
exactly as it occurred — even to the last long shot at the tiger — ^with this one 
exception, that the tiger was not in the act of charging any one at the time 
the fatal bullet reached him. The wonderful escape of Old Lorimer is also a 
fact, although it occurred on a different occasion. 

Here are two similar instances of youthful rashness, selected from amongst 
many recorded in my brother's Journal : — 

" Dummul, 26th September. — ^A tigress killed and completely devoured a 
buffalo which was tied last night in the same nullah where we killed the 
man-eater a few days ago. The unhappy brute, fastened as a bait, must have 
sold his life dearly, for the traces of a deadly struggle were manifest^ and the 
neck appeared to have been dislocated, not, as usual, by the fatal wrench, but 
by repeated gripes. The long tusks of the tigress's jaw had left many a deep 
impression in her victim's throat, and the ground, torn by claws, and ploughed 
up by hoofs, showed that the fight must have been a long one. The tigress, 
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although completely gorged, passed the elephant, at the top of her speed, 
before the first rocket had ceased to smoulder in the covert where she had 
been lying. A succession of roars, and that indescribable shrinking, as the 
ball hits, made us feel satisfied that she was wounded, although she continued 
her long lobbing gallop without showing any signs of weakness. A signal 
being made from a tree tliat she had lain up, we were soon at the spot, a very 
thick place on the side of the nullah. We could hear her growling inside of 
the bush, but from the howdah it was impossible to see her ; and when we 
found it in vain to attempt stirring her up, I dismounted, and, under cover* of 
the elephant, peeped in. There she was, looking very sick, and disgorging 
large masses of undigested flesh mingled with her own blood. Her position 
preventing me from hitting either head or shoulder, I gave her both barrels 
in the back, and got under the elephant's trunk just in time, for she charged 
at me instantly. A rifle was now handed down from the howdah, and as the 
tigress lay watching me, with her head between her fore-paws, I took her 
betwixt the eyes, which shone like emeralds, and ' put out the light.' She 
died, without a struggle, in the same position." 

"Hungul, 24th December. — We have just returned from a very pretty day's 
sport, having killed a fine male tiger that held out for many hours before the 
coup-degrace was administered. A labourer, in walking through a bed of 
chillies, came suddenly upon a tiger, crouching among them, and ran to our 
tents with the intelligence." — Here follows a long description of the hunt, 
during which the tiger was several times wounded, and at last laid up in a 
thick clump of reeds, on the edge of a small stream. — " I now went up to 
finish him, having a double rifle in my hand, pistols in my belt, and a double gun 
carried by a Peon, who engaged to stand firm. The tiger commenced growling 
as we approached, and charged out, with a loud roar, when we were within 
about five yards. But the stream was between us, and he fell into the water 
sorely wounded, receiving both balls from my heavy rifle the instant he 
burst from the covert. He tried to swim towards me, dyeing the water with 
his blood, and I was obliged to finish him with the pistols, my valiant follower 
having bolted with the spare gun. After a few desperate struggles to keep 
above water, he sank and disappeared. We got him out, and found that he 
had been hit by the first volley through the shoulder in two places, and close 
to the heart by another ball ; a fourth had hit him near the spine ; and there 
were two other wounds in his hind quarters, besides the fatal shots which 
finished him — two in the chest, and one behind the ear." 

Heading of Chapter, page 52. 

"Deer-Stalking and Ibex Shooting on the Neilgherry Hills." 

The deer found on the Neilgherry Hills is the Sambcr, or black Rusa deer 
(Cervus Aristotelis). He is a noble animal, nearly as large as the elk, and 
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indeed is generally so called hj European sportsmen in the Madras Presidency. 
I unfortunately neglected to make any memoranda of the size and weight of 
this animal, and can therefore only say, in a general way, that a full-grown 
stag stands about fourteen hands and a half — or five feet — at the shoulder, 
and weighs as much as a moderate-sized ox. 
A head now in my possession measures as follows : — 

Ft In. 

Length of skull 1 H 

Breadth between eyes 6 

Circumference of the burr Oil 

Circumference of horn above the brow antler . . 74 
Length from tip to burr along the curve . . .29 
Distance from tip to tip 2 7 

He is found all over India, and in the jungles of the Low Country is said to 
grow to the height of sixteen hands. This I can believe to be the case, from 
the immense size of some heads I have seen, although I have never met with a 
specimen myself, either on the Hills or in the Low Country, that exceeded 
fourteen hands and a half in height. The horns are as large, in proportion to 
the size of the animal, as those of the common red deer, and are nearly of the 
same form, differing only in this respect, that although they annually increase 
in size, they never acquire more than two antlers — the brow antler, and 
another near the top of the beam. The neck and shoulders of the male are 
covered with long shaggy hair, susceptible of being raised like the mane of 
the lion, which gives the animal a very grand appearance when excited. The 
suborbital sinus is very large, and both males and females have canine teeth 
in the upper jaw, like those of the horse. The stag is very strong and vicious, 
and stands resolutely at bay when wounded and unable to escape. The 
natives declare that he frequently attacks the bison, and that they have 
witnessed desperate encounters between them. At the time I visited the 
Neilgherry Hills in 1833, deer was so numerous, that they used to come into 
the gardens at night ; and in beating for deer with a party of ten guns, I have 
killed as many as three, besides a wild boar to my own share, within a few 
miles of the cantonment 
Regarding the ibex, I find the following remarks in my Journal : — 
'' The animal to which I have given the name of the ibex of the Neilgherries 
is, without doubt, either a variety of ibex, or wild goat, although the veiy 
inapplicable title of chamois has been bestowed upon it by Madras sportsmen; 
and I am inclined to believe that it is a variety which has hitherto escaped 
the notice of naturalists. But this point I must leave to be decided by 
a better naturalist than myself. He is a large animal, with a short stout 
body, and stands very high in proportion to his length. The male animal. 
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from which my description is taken, measured as follows, immediately after 

death : — 

Ft. In. 

Height at the shoulder 4 

Length from point of nose to end of tail . ..65 

In figure he very much resembles the common goat of India; but is much 
larger, and stouter in proportion to his height. His horns are evidently those 
of an ibex ; — the section of them forms a triangle, flat and smooth on the 
inside, the anterior angle acute, and the other sides rounded off, and marked 
with transverse wrinkles deep in front, and shaded off gradually towards the 
rear. The horns are nearly in contact at the base, and from hence they curve 
backwards, gradually diverging, till at the points they are about five inches 
apart. The length of the horn is ten inches. The nose is considerably 
arched, like that of a Highland ram. The general colour of the animal is ^ 
dark ashy grey above, and white below, with a dark line along the back. The 
eyes surrounded by a spot of fawn colour, and the cheeks, fore part of the 
face, and muzzle, are deep brown. The fore part of the legs is dark brown, 
and the hinder part white. There is a large callous spot on the knees, 
surroimded by a fringe of hair. The hoofs are lai-ge, coarse, and blunted — 
the hair short and thick, and of coarse texture, like that of the Indian goat ; 
and the male is furnished with a stiff, upright mane on the neck and 
shoulders. The smell of the animal is particularly strong and disagreeable, 
like that of an old buck goat. They generally go in herds of eight or ten, 
and are only to be found amongst the wildest precipices, on the rocky 
summits of the Koondah range, or the precipitous ghats which overlook the 
Low Country. The strength and agility with which they bound from rock 
to rock is perfectly amazing in so large an animal. They are so exceedingly 
shy, that it requires the greatest skill and perseverance to get within shot of 
them, and their favourite haunts being almost inaccessible to the foot of man, 
the pursuit of them is attended with great difficulty and fatigue, and even with 
danger, particularly if the hunter is so unfortunate as to be overtaken by a 
fog. The female differs from the male in having more slender horns, no 
mane, a finer head, and being without the brown marks on the face. 

" Now I can only find two animals to which this description will in any way 
apply, viz., 'the Caucasian ibex* and Hhe beardless goat.' But in several 
particulars the ibex of the Neilgherries differs from either of them. 

" Let us first take the Caucasian ibex, as described in the enlarged English 
edition of Cuvier's "Animal Kingdom." He agrees with our animal in colour, 
in his genera] figui'e, in the form, of his horns, and in his habits. But he 
differs gi-eatly in size, being only about five feet long, and two feet eight inches 
high at the shoulder, whereas the ibex of the Neilgherries is six feet five 
inches in length, and stands four feet at the shoulder. The horns, also, 
although formed alike in both animals, do not exceed ten inches in the ibex 
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I am BO enthusiastic an admirer of the Neilgherry Hills, that I shall not 
trust myself to describe the scenery, lest I be accused of exaggeration, but 
shall take the liberty of making a few extracts from Mr. Hough's book, whic 
gives a very correct account of this delightful region. 

" Neilgherry is a Canarese term, compoimded of NeU, blue ; and gherry, a 
moimtain. The lofty hiUd, so named, from the nucleus of the Ghats, described 
above, and are situated between the parallels of 11** and 12° North Latitude, 
and 76** and 77** of East Longitude." * * * 

" The acclivities of the mountains present a wild and rugged aspect, covered 
with impenetrable jungle, amongst which are seen numerous gigantic forest 
trees— teak, mango, ebony, black-wood, tamarind, &c. &c. But their character 
too much resembles that of other mountain regions in India to require, here, 
a more particular description." 

"The scenery of this interesting country it is difficult to describe in adequate 
language. It presents very little of that bleak, rugged, and barren appearance, 
which is common to most other mountainous regions. Peringa and Maika 
Naads (districts) are composed of mountains which vary greatly in their 
elevation. Some of these eminences are almost perpendicular, towering to the 
clouds, and descending in deep and terrific precipices. Their sides are 
occasionally bare, but more frequently covered with fine grass, a rich 
profusion of plants, and a short brushwood, with almost every variety of 
fern." . ♦ * * 

"The vast sides of some of the hills are literally clothed with trees, 
occasionally forming extensive woods — ^the picturesque copses that fill or 
border their ravines sometimes assuming a circular form, at others that of a 
crescent, which are so accurately defined that they appear to have been 
planted by the hand of man. 

" They are adorned with the large crimson flower of the rhododendron, and 
the white blossom of a species of camelia, both of which trees grow here to 
the height of from thirty to forty feet. A species of dog-rose, and the 
jessamine, in their respective seasons, literally bespangle the woods, and 
perfume the air with their fragrance. These, with the pepper vine, intersect 
the branches, hanging in festoons, and climbing to the tops of the loftiest 
forest trees." 

So much for Mr. Hough's description of the scenery — which is rendered 
doubly interesting to the sportsman, by the &ict of all these beautiful woods 
being plentifully stocked with game. 

Here is a list of the animals and birds, with which I became acquainted 
during a sojourn of six months . on the Neilgherries, — and of which I shall 
hereafter give a more particular description of such as occur in the text. 

The Samber, or Black Kusa-deer (Cei'vva Aristotelis), vulgarly called the 
elk. 
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The Muntjack, or Rib-faced Deor {Cervua Muntjack)^ a variety of the musk- 
deer — sometimes, very absurdly, named the jungle sheep. 

A variety of the Ibex, which, for reasons hereafter given, I believe to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of naturalists, and which I have therefore named 
the Ibex of the Neilgherry Hills. — He frequents the lofty precipices over- 
hanging the low country, and, from this circumstance, has been erroneously 
described as a species of Chamois. 

Wild hog {SvLS aper). 

Tiger {Felis Tigris), not so numerous as in the plains. 

Panther, or leopard {Felis Leopardtis). 

Black Bear of India (UrsiLS LabicUtis). 

Jackall {Canis Aureus). 

Wild, or jungle dog (Canis Familiaris). 

The Crested Porcupine (Hysti'ix CristcUa), the flesh of which is considered a 
great delicacy. 

A species of Black Ape, which I believe to be the Ouanderon, or lion-tailed 
baboon (Simia Macacus SilemLs), 

And the Common Hare. 

The game birds are, the 

Woodcock (Scolopax Rmticula), the existence of which, in India, was, till of 
late years, unknown. They arrive about the end of October, and take their 
departure in March. They are not found in the Low Country. 

The Common Snipe, the Jack Snipe, and the Painted Snipe {lihynctea 
Capensis). 

Pea-fowl, Jungle-fowl, and Spur-fowl (Perdix Spadicens), found in all the 
woods, but particularly numerous in the Orange Valley, about fifteen miles 
from Ootacamund ; 

And two varieties of Quail ; the small brown Jungle-quail, and a larger 
variety with red legs, the name of which I do not know. 

The Cobra di Capella, and other venemous snakes of India, are unknown on 
the Hills. I only met with two small varieties of the snake tribe, one black 
and the other green, both of which are said to be harmless. 

Page 18, line 21. 
" The enraged boar no sooner got a glimpse of his ichite dress/' &c. 

The idea of poor Heels' adventure with the boar was suggested by the 
following passage in my Indian journal : — 

" We had surrounded a sounder of wild hog in a mvine, and were, as usual, 
posted at the different passes. 

" The doctor, who was next to me, had taken bis stand aiuongst souie high 
grass, so that the hog — which happened to take his pass — were within ten 
yards of him before he observed them; — he fired at the foremost one, an 

Y 2 
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immeiise sow, but missed her, and next moment the old lady was on board 
of hinL 

** The report of the rifle, followed by a savage grunt from the hog; and a 
yell of despair from the unfortunate doctor, attracted my attention to the 
spot. The high grass prevented me from seeing distinctly what had occurred ; 
but some ten yards down the side of the hill, I observed a dark object, 
kicking and blaspheming in the midst of a thorn bush ; — and — Gk>d forgive 
me^I could not help laughing, although, from the nature of the accident, it 
was more than probable that poor Mac was severely injured. The enraged 
sow, having disposed of the doctor, charged his servant — who was a little way 
behind with a spare gun — got her snout between his legs — tossed him over her 
head — and sent him flying down the hill, right on the top of his master. This 
made the doctor roar louder than ever, and the eneigetic manner in which he 
blessed poor blacky's eyes, for falling on him, relieved me much, by assuring 
me that his wounds were not mortal I tried to avenge his fall ; but was so 
convulsed with laughter, that I missed right and left, and away went the sow 
in triumph. On picking up the doctor we discovered that he had escaped 
wonderfully well — thanks to his antagonist for being a sow instead of a boar. 
He had only received a severe contusion, and a pretty extensive abrasion of 
the skin from one of her blunt tusks, which had also ripped up his nether 
garment, from the knee to the waist-band; but had the same blow been 
inflicted by the tusk of a boar, the chances are it would have proved fataL As 
it was, the poor doctor felt the effects of the accident for more than a fortnight 
His Maty boy escaped with a few slight bruises." 

Page 26, line 19. — " Man^fidd^ 8 Peon springs fw'ward" &c. 

Your good Mussulman will not eat the flesh of any animal, that has not 
been blooded, and prayed over, either by himself or one of his own caste. He 
is ever ready, therefore, to rush in, and draw blood from an animal, before he 
expires, for unless blood follows the knife, he is debarred from using any part 
of the flesh. 

Page 28, line 3.—" Thud,** 

Any one who has ever shot a deer, must know full well^ the very satisfisM^ry 
soimd which I have attempted to express by the Scotch word — thud. 

Page 84, line 25. 
" The remains of the poor feUow preserUed a ghastly spectacled* 

The first tiger I ever assisted in slaying, killed one of the beaters before our 
eyes, and his mangled body presented very much the appearance I have 
attempted to describe in the text. 
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Page 36, line 21. — "Here's at him at all events'* 

Bears are often speared on horseback — what is there indeed that an Indian 
hog-hunter will not venture to attack with his spear ? — but the chase is apt to 
terminate as I have described. A friend of mine had his horse pulled down, 
and narrowly escaped being killed in attempting to spear a bear with a blunt 
weapon. 

Page 41, line 15. — " Have plenty of fircicorJcs been sent to the ground ? " 

In beating for a tiger in thick cover, fireworks are often required to make 
him bolt. 

Pdse 42, line 30. — " Todalis^ 

The Todahs are certainly the finest and most interesting race of people I 
have met with in India. Here is a very good description of them, taken from 
Captain Harkness' work on the Neilgherry Hills. 

"The appearance of the Todahs, who may be considered the original 
inhabitants of the Hills, is certainly very prepossessing. Generally above the 
common height, athletic, and well made, their bold bearing, and open expres- 
sive countenances, lead immediately to the conclusion, that they must be of 
a different race to their neighbours of the same hue, and the question naturally 
arises. Who can they he ? 

" They never wear any covering to the head, whatever the weather may be, 
but allow the hair to grow to an equal length, of about six or seven inches ; 
parted from the centre or crown, it forms into natural bushy circlets, all 
round, and at a short distance more resembles some artificial decoration, than 
the simple adornment of nature. The hair of the face also is allowed a similar 
freedom of growth, and in every instance, except from the effect of ago, it is of 
a jet black, and of the same degree of softness, as that of the natives of the 
Low Country. 

"A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman nose, fine teeth, and pleasing 
contour, having occasionally the appearance of great gravity, but seemingly 
ever ready to fall into the expression of cheerfulness and good humour, are 
natural marks prominently distinguishing them from all other natives of 
India. 

" They usually wear small gold earrings, some of them a studded chain of 
silver round the neck, and rings of the same description on the hand. 

" Their dress consists of a short under garment, folded round the waist, and 
fastened to a girdle ; and of an upper one, or mantle, which covers every part 
except the head, legs, and occasionally the right arm. These are left bare, the 
folds of the mantle terminating with the left shoulder, over which the bordered 
end is allowed to hang loosely. 
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painful excitement by the Doctor's tragical tale, was almost as 
much overcome as the poor man himself, and it was some time 
before either could utter a word. 

The Doctor was the first to recover his composure. 

" Ye maun thijik me a pooy siUy body, my dear Miss Kate, to 
gie way to my feelings in this way ; but I see, by that sweet 
smile, that ye dinna think the waur o^ poor Jock MThee for 
haein' a soffc heart. God bless you, my dear bairn! God 
bless you!'' 

The Doctor had nearly reached the door, when he suddenly 
stopped short, and turning towards Kate, said, in rather a 
hesitating manner, — 

'^ I hae somethin' here, my dear Miss Kate, that ye would, 
maybe, like to see. Nae mortal eye except my own has ever 
looked upon it for the last thirty years, but after the kind 
sympathy ye hae shown in the sad fate o' my poor dear Jeany, 
I would like to think that ye had seen, even a faint resemblance 
o' her bonny face. There, dear, ye can look at it at your leisure, 
and return it to me in the evening, but dinna say a word aboot 
it to nae leevin' soul.'' 

So saying, the Doctor drew from his breast something carefully 
enveloped in a small bag of chamois-leather, much soiled with 
use, and thrusting it into Kate's hand, rushed out of the room. 

On removing the somewhat unseemly covering of chamois- 
leather, Kate discovered a miniature painting of a pretty interesting 
country girl, dressed in the simple garb of a peasant, and having 
her fair locks braided with the silken snood of a Scottish maiden. 
The painting, although somewhat faded, still bore traces of a 
master's hand, anfl there was a look of such sweet simplicity in 
the face of the poor girl, whose tragical fate she had just heard 
narrated, that she could not resist weeping afresh over her 
melancholy history. 

But, Lady, we are forgetting ourselves ! — for which we humbly 
crave thy pardon. We promised long ago to dispose of our 
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characters fortkwitli, aud retire ; jet here we are running on aa 
if tliy patience were inexhaustible. We shall despatch. Lady, we 
shall despatch, 

KnoWj then, that our young friend Charles, after a short but 
brilliant military career, succeeded, by the death of an old uncle, 
to a iianiisome property at home. He lost no time in again 
suing for the hand of his Fair Cousin, and was this time success- 
ful. He soon afterwards returned to England, retired from the 
army, and is now hving with his Kate, who, by the nay, has 
become the mother of half-a-dozen fine children, in the full 
enjoyment of the most perfect domestic happiness. 

Mansfield is still a bachelor, aud a General OfBcer, well known 
among his sporting friends by tlie soubric[uet of " Tiger Mansfield." 
He is no longer young; but is still universally acknowledged 
to possess the truest eye, and the steadiest hand, of any man in 
India. 

Old Lorimer still enjoys a vigorous old age, and annually 
accompanies his son-in-law to the North of Scotland, where he 
rents an estcnsive deer forest, plentifully stocked with game. 
The old gentleman is no longer able to use his ponderous rifle 
with effect ; but he cannot bear to liave the favourite weapon out 
of his sight, It 13 therefore })ermitted to occupy a conspicuous 
place in the dining-room of the shooting lodge, where it affords 
to the venerable sportsman an ever-ready excuse for holdiTig forth 
on his favourite topic, the unrivalled exploits of his beloved 
" kill-devil." 

The worthy Doctor, to use his own words, "is still to the fore, 
and able to hirple about." He has purchased a pretty little 
cottpge in the immediat* neighbourhood of young Lorimer's 
shooting lodge, and spends the greater part of his time with liim 
and his wife, whom he still persists in calling " his dear Miss 
Kate." He is an immense favourite with all tlie cldldren, but 
particularly with " young Maistei Charles," who sits, for hours 
together, on the old man's knee, listening with childish delight to 
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his long-winded stories about bears and tigers, "Mons Meg/' 
wild soos, and his old friend the Forest Banger. 

Gentle Eeader, adieu ! We have told our last tale, and now 
it only remains for us to offer thee our sincere thanks for having 
so long listened, like "young Maister Charles/' to an old man's 
clavers. 



GLOSSARY OF HINDOSTANEE WORDS. 



Abba J — An exclamation of surprise, or complaint. 

Ameldar. — The native collector of a district. 

Ayah, — A native female servant. 

Ba^h I — A tiger. 

Bagh-hie. — There is a tiger here. 

Ba^gh-mar. — Tiger-slay er. 

Bangles. — Ornaments, generally of silver, worn round the wrists and ankles. 

Bhot Atch Sahib. — Very good. Sir. 

Buckshish. — A present. 

Bungalow. — A house such as Europeans inhabit. 

BuiToft Hakim Sahib. — The great doctor gentleman. 

BwrraJi Khanah.—A great dinner. — A feast. 

Burrah Sahib. — Great Sir. — A great man. — A term of respect applied to 

European gentlemen. 
Bv/rrah Shikar. — The hunting of large animals. 
Chor do. — Let loose. 
Chotorie. — A bunch of horse-hair, or sometimes the tail of a musk ox, fixed 

into a handle, which horse-keepers carry to brush away the flies. 
Chv/nam. — ^A very fine sort of plaster, made from shells, which, when dry, 

has exactly the appearance of white marble. 
Chuprasee bolow. — Call the tent-pitchers. 
Coolies. — Men who carry burdens. 
Cotwall. — A village dignitaiy. — The head man of the police, whose business 

it is to supply travellers with provisions. 
Covfrie baskets. — Covered baskets for carrying provisions on a mai'ch. 
Cttmberbund. — ^A shawl or sash worn round the waist. 
Cv/mhUy. — A coarse sort of blanket, worn by the poorer class of natives in 

India. 
CiUch. — An Indian province celebrated for a particular breed of horses. 
Dekho Sahib. — Look, Sir. 
Oalee. — Abusive language. 
Ohats, or OhatUs. — Mountain passes. 
Gorah lao. — " Bring forth the horse."" 
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spare hones a stage during the night. They were attacked by bears, the 
horsekeepers wounded, and one of the horses so severely injured, that his life 
was despaired of for many days. 

During my residence on the Neilgherry Hills, a beater, in diiying the woods 
for deer, was attacked by a bear, and killed on the spot, his chest being torn 
open so as to expose the luDgs. 

The following extract from an old Bombay Sporting Magazine describes an 
encounter with a bear which occurred during the time I was in India. I met 
the hero of the tale shortly afterwards, when his wounds were still green ; 
and can vouch for it that playing " rough and tumble " with a bear is no 
child's play; his arms, from wrist to shoulder, were gnawed almost to a jelly; 
and had he not been a man of enormous muscular power, the bones must have 
been crushed to pieces. 

** Major R , an officer in the Madras service, who was lately stationed 

here, had gone out to a jangle at some distance from the cantonments, to look 
for a bear, of which there are great numbers in this neighbourhood. I may 
here mention, that those which have been killed here have always been found 
imusually large and savage, and in several instances have commenced the 
attack without being previously molested. After beating a nullah for some 
time without success, he was suddenly attacked by an enormous bear, which 
rushed from a thick patch of jungle a few paces from him. 

" He had just time to raise his rifle and to fire, before the bear was aboard 
of him ; he missed, the beaters bolted, and the only resistance he could make 
was to charge with the muzzle of his rifle against the bear's breast as he reared 
at him. This he did with so much force as to wrench up the elevation rib 
from the barrels (it was a double-barrelled rifle), and a quantity of the 
animal's hair was afterwards found sticking to it. The bear directly seized him 
by the arm, and he was left without bottle-holder, or second, to mill a brute, who 
was not likely to fight fair, at least according to the rules of modem pugilism. 

" The major is a man of immense strength, and hits with the impetus of a 
sledge-hammer : with one hand he battered bruin between the eyes, and with 
his feet kept up a most vigorous cannonade against his bread-basket. The 
beai* constantly shifted his hold from one arm to the other; but the iroD 
knuckles of his antagonist prevented him from retaining his gripe long 
enough to bre&k the bones, and at last both fell together, bruin uppermost 
The gallant resistance which the major had hitherto made was now gettmg 
more feeble ; he felt the hot breath of the bear blowing on his face, as his 
gray muzzle was thrust forward endeavouring to seize him by the head, which 
he defended as well as he could by repeated blows on the brute's nose. In 
the scuffle they had both rolled to the edge of the ravine, and the final act of 
the tragedy seemed approaching, when the major gathered himself up for one 
last effort, hit right and left at his friend's head, and at the some moment 
drawing his knees to his chin, kicked out with such strength, that he £drly 
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cnnted the bear iato the nuUab, and hod the aitiaraction uf eeeiag him roll to 
tlio bottom. Upon rising and ehidiing himeelf, after ao eztroordinarj sn 

engagemeut, Major R . fouod tha-t he had escaped with much leaa damago 

than he expected : hie arma were terribly torn, but ha waa able to walk 
Bome diatauoe to his palanquic, and is now perfectly recovei'ed. 

"Aa to bruin, although the croas buttock whicli decided the day might 
have been rather a rough one, I do not suppose that ha suffered much, at least 
he was never more seen or hoard ofl 

" Eitraordfnary, and almost inoradible, as the above atataraent may appear, 
there is not the slighteat doubt oE its truth ; it certtualy aounda like a 
traveller's rale, but I pledge mjaslf for the veracity of the principal facts, 
although, perhaps, I may not be perfectly correct in soma of the minor 

particulars. I feel that an apology is due to M^or R ■ for publishing thia 

aooount without his permission ; but it ought to be made public, if it be only 
to show that a good heart and strong arm may save a man's lifa whan a double- 
barrelled riSa has failed." 

I could adduce many otlier instances of ferocity to prove the accusation 
I have made agaioat the bear of India, but I think the above will be sulGcient 
to justify me in bringing in a verdict of guilty against him. 

Ps^e lis, neiflins of Ctiii|jlpr. — "A M"et Night T7KDEit Canvass." 
This chapter in a preanmptuous attempt, on my part, to give an idea of one 
of the grandest sights in nature— the breaking out of the nnrth-west uiODSOon 
amongthe Western Ghauta of India. I have ofton witnessed it, and it has each 
time impressed ma vrith renewed feelings of wonder and admiration, A good 
explanation of the causes of this phenomenon will bo found in the 
" Eneyclopffidia Britannica," under the boad "Meteorology." 



Psgc llB, UoeT.^ — " B-aMni; thr leni-pegs." 
This operation is performed, on the approach of heavy nun, by digg^g a 
hole near the tent-peg, and burying in it a bunch of brushwood, which is 
fastened to the peg. Thia not only helps tu secure the peg by its own 
resistance, but acts as a sort of drain, and prevents the water fium saturating 
the ground, so aa to make the pegs draw. 

Page 128, line 7, — " Riding dovm a Wolf and an Anldnpe." 

ThcBB two eitraordinaiy feats were performed, oiaotly as described, by my 

brotber. Oeorge Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service. I never knew anolhar 

instance of an antelope having been fairly ridden down ; and, previous to his 

having dona so, the thing was oonsidei-ed impossible. J have heard of one or 
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two other instances of a wolf having been speared from horseback, but only 
after he had gorged himself with food. 

Page 138, line 28. 

'< Cfkarla, vho wu the Icut ofthepaify, happened to tpy the head and awUers 

of a noble spotted buck." 

The spotted deer of India {Oervtu Axis) nearly resembles the fallow deer, 
but is distinguished firom it by having romid horns, without the t^hninal palm. 
One antler arises at the base, which points forwards, and another half way np 
the beam, on the internal side, which turns to the rear. The suborbital sinus 
is small, and the canines wanting. They go in herds of fifteen or twenty, 
three or four of which are generally bucks. They pass the greater part of 
the day in sleep, when it is difficult to find them ; but in the morning and 
evening they may be found in great numbers in the open glades of the 
forest, and among the long grass on the banks of rivers. They are extremely 
shy, and when once disturbed, it is hardly possible to get a second shot at 
them. A four year old buck weighs about 178 lb. 

Page 163, line 12. — " The Doctor's body was free from wmnds." 

This extraordinary adventure with a wild elephant occurred in the forests 
of the Coimbatoor district, at the time I was upon the Neilgherry Hills. 
The person who made so narrow an escape was a gentleman of high rank 
in the Company's Civil Service. I have narrated the £Eu:ts exactly as they 
were told to me, by an eye-witness, a few days after they occurred. 

Page 162, Une 31.—" 77ie Banshee.** 

A female spirit, peculiar to the highlands of Scotland, and to Ireland. 
She attaches herself to particular families, and is heard wailing and lamenting 
round the house, previous to the death of any of its members. 

Page 174, line 10.—" Cotorie Baskets." 

Circular baskets, covered with oilcloth, in which provisions, &c., are carried 
on a march. One is suspended from each end of an elastic slip of bamboo, 
which the bearer balances across his shoulder. 

Page 183, Heading of Chapter. — " BOAB HUNTING." 

The following remarks upon this noble sport are taken from a book of MS. 
notes by my brother, who was one of the best riders in the Deccan, and 
has seen as much of hog-hunting as any man in India. 
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"If exc tement be the teat bj v.bi h to est mate the compaj-Bit ve menta 
a! anj ep rt hog hunting must rank befo e e erv other Irj t by uiotber 
Btandard ta nniveraal fopula t) the entbu asm of ts followera aod the 
preference ^ en to t □ a Co utry who e the t ger even a lesa noticed 
than the boar and b muat be granted that L re is ome pecubar faacmation 
in this noble aport Men ho have f II ned 1 ounda at home and ahared ut 
all the tield sports of Eu ope lud Aa a, talk of t n tl ru] t re and Buch a 
a r nl 7 and true eportrng feel ng as la 
^tmga Burpib^ei! aaythmg I ha e ever met 
omtt uD of n airy lest I ahould mislead. 
eary gods deration to tak ng th Srst epear 
b h ea laes th keen exc tement of hog 
g as if for life or death, to draw first blood, 
nquer as well aa a boar to OTercome, aud 
luc the fiiatoat run, ending in a bLilliant 
againat biai for the spear of honour. The 
le his blade with one crimson ilrop ia enough. He is 
said to have killed the hug; aud the others who assist in despatching him, 
even he who gives the death-blow to a furioua boar at buy, claim no sbare in 
the honour which belonga exclusively to liim who Srst drew blood. The 
inSuence of this feeling makes men ride with desperation boyai]d whut the 
beat contested steeple-chase, or the hardest struggle for the lead with huuuJs, 
generally oihibita. 

"Those who have never seen a wild boar cuuld hardly credit bis speed. 
Upou a dead plain, like a raua-ooursc, a &st Arab cannot overtake a lanky, 
outlying boar, with a start of fifty yards, in leas than half a mile. Cuuoeive, 
then, what such an animal can do across Ji uunntrj' cvit up Ly deep mvines, 
many not practicable except by an in and out jump. Tlicse the boar Cau cross 
mueh quicker than the cleverest horse can folloiv ; and his bottom is bo great, 
that unless you can press him hard eiioiigli to blow him, be will run for ever. 
Hog are generally found iu the worst part of a ditBcult couutry, and they 
invariably select a line abounding in obstructions. Kullaha with blind 
banks, steep rocky descents, thorny jungles, which nearly teoi' the lider from 
hia horse, and frequently naQ Ida boots to hiH Itga, are the usual variaiioas 
of ground, which, even in its best parts, freqiiautlj resembles a plate covered 
with walnut shelle. Over this country the game little Arab ie pressed at hia 
utmost speed, spurs clashing to get uiic mor^ .-iLiili; out of him — an bolding 

— no craning — you may throw hiui d.jHii, l.i.- > ■ yn your beat, be the 

ground what it may. When the b.Mr ■ ' . ■ ' ^i- long ran, tlien 

comes the thrilling moment, if a mail n i i i : ■ , . m- iiauuches. The 

■pear is perhaja quivering within au im ii "i lI' ■ n.. 1 1., iiud every nerve is 
strained to gain that inch, although, peihaps, yniii- giiu J ln.uest horse has douo 
hia best, and auaweie only by a groan to every stroke of the spur, your rival 
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is coming up — his horse's head reaches your knee — ^he creeps, nearer, nearer 
— every thought is absorbed in one whirling maddening feeling, the thirst of 
conquest. The tv^o foaming Arabs are neck and neck, panting with fittigue, 
yet still struggling with the same spirit of rivalry as their riders. — ^First one 
head is in front — ^then another — Oh, for one yard more, and the deed were 
done ! — Spears are lengthened to their utmost stretch — a blade disappears, is 
withdrawn, dimmed with blood — and the spear is won ! — ^If a boar is reached 
before he gets blown, he turns with great rapidity as soon as the leading horse 
is within a few paces of him, throwing him out, and making him lose much 
ground, even when well in hand, and tmning readily. The'second man then 
prepared to make his rush frequently takes the spear; but it sometimes 
happens that half-a-dozen riders are thus balked, in succession, by a speedy 
hog, before the contest ends. By this time, being usually too much blown 
to run farther, the boar stands at bay, and charges every one who approaches. 
•^It is>at this period of the chase that horses are apt to get ripped, without 
good management. Qoing slowly at the boar is very dangerous ; for not only 
may a miss occasion an accident, but even if you spear him through the body 
he can run up the shaft, and tear the horse's entrails out. But with a steady, 
bold horse, you have no right to expose him to any great danger. Qo at the 
boar, at a smart gallop, and, as he meets you, strike straight down, while he is 
under your right stirrup, and whether you kill him dead or not, your speed 
will generally save you by wheeling off at the moment of delivering the spear. 

** Fox-hunting and hog-hunting have often been compared. I never could 
trace the resemblance. Can you compare a sport where you hunt and kill 
your gome without the assistance of dogs to one in which they do both 1 Can 
you compare the wild mad struggle for a mile or two, at the utmost pace of 
afleiy Arab, to the steady gallop of an hour or more, with fox-hounds 1 — 
Can you compare the cha<«e of a boar, an animal that has frequently been 
known to kill a tiger, that stands at bay as soon as he gets blown, that fights 
to tlie last gasp, and displays more ferocity in his charge, and more determined 
courage in his last moments, than any other animal I have ever encountered, 
with that of the fox, which runs perhaps for twenty miles, and then dies, a poor 
broken-hearted devil, torn to pieces by a hundred jaws) — No, No ! the sports 
are totally different, and require very different quaUties both in man and 
horse. The hog-hunter of the Deccan would be as much out of his element 
at Melton, as Dick Christian would find himself on the Poonah HiUs, vdth a 
gray boar in front, rattling down one of the steep ravines, and a dozen men of 
the right sort laying into him at a killing pace, over ground where an English 
hunter would knock himself to pieces. 

'' The favourite covers for hog are fields of sugar-cane, bauble jungles, date 
groves, and ravines upon the sides of hills. Those which feed on sugar-cane 
become too fat to run far ; but the boars are extremely savage, always charging 
as soon as they are blown, whilst some refuse to run at all, standing at bay 
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eg EooD n3 tliey are driven into tlio plain. The best hog, for speed and 
bottom, are tlioeo found on tbe hilla ; they are always in good wind from the 
dietdnce they have to go daily in quest of food, and although hardly ho pugna- 
cioua aa their fat brethren of tbe plain, they afford better Hportth on any othera. 
Hog are found Qeorly in the same way as tigers, by macfcing them down 
aa thfly return from feeding, or by following up their trail to the cover 
where they repose during the day. They are -very numeroiia in some parts 
of the country, and do eitensivo misrfiief to the grain, from which the 
natives are unable to driva them without the aasistance of large parties. 
A hundred and fifty hog have been killed at one meeting, which lasted for 
twelve days." 

The following rather alisurd ndTcnture in hog-hunting is extracted from 
an old Bombay Sporting Magazine ; — 

" I can't Hay with what satisfaction I mounted my horse on the 21st, on my 
way to the sugar-canes, eloae at hand, on a dead plain of red soil. We had 
now lost all trace of thorns, the sight of which had become at last almost 
more painful than the touch ; a report of six fine hogs had been brought in 
before breakfast, and seldom ua it happens that a natiye'H information does 
not eiceed the truth, the reverse was the eoRe to-day. Wo turned out seven, 
one after another, with just sufficient intervals to allow of change of horses 
and that indisponable meal, a tiffin. The firat sii, all fine liogs, wore disposed 
of in first-rate style, being each well contested by the wholo sii, and run 
into in racing time; but the seventh chase had a feature in it that I never 
before witnensed, and in all probability never shall again. About four in the 
afternoon a fine sow broke from the last of the sugar canea, in most beautiful 
style, going through the enclosures in a manner that would make the dnllest 
man's heart leap within him : stopping for a short time in a high grain field, 
she again 'broke,' going away at a rattling pace, scattering the onions and 
carrots, much to the discomfiture of some half dozen open-mouthed, half-naked 
coonbees. On she went, fiooriug everything in her course, till a thick and 
high milk-bush hedge in front tlireatened to dispute her passage : but who ever 
yet saw a hog stopped by anything short of mortar and brick ) Nor did the 
hedge prove a momentary hindrance : — had it'done so, it would have been nuts 
for pi^y, for immediately behind it was a large well, on either side of 
which were motes, bullocks and men. To turn from the danger was impossible ; 
so great was her pace, it came to a leap, which proved a foot too much, and in 
she went, whop ! and now came a scene which may be imagined, certainly not 
told. The bullocks were immediately loosed, and after useless endeavours to 
get the pig into the mote, the plan was given up, and nooses let down. The 
time that elapsed before she was finally hooked was more tliau we thought she 
could possibly have held out ; but still she swam, and we at last succeeded in 
getting a second rope secured with a slip-knot round her belly ; now came 
the rub how to get her again on dry land. Whether we went the right way 
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about it, may be doubtful, but we set to work at both sides of the well, 
pulling the two ropes in different directions, till piggy was fiEurly hoisted 
up in the air some three feet above the level of the well; still without 
ever thinking of the consequence, we continued pulling in different direc- 
tions. It was clear the hog must have been divided into two parts, had 
eveiything held ; but at this moment one of the ropes broke, and piggy swang 
over to the opposite side, another rope was without loss of time secured to 
one hind-leg, and she got once more her fore-legs on terra firma. All was not 
however yet clear, for the peons and coonbees who had been pulling at the 
rope which was still round her had wisely taken into consideration, that when 
she did get loose, which must have happened in a few minutes, they of course 
stood a good chance of becoming hog's food ; a predicament not at all in 
their line : so that when everything appeared to us ready for a start, we 
found the rope tied fast to a tree, and our nigger Mends legging like two-yeai: 
olds through the onions. To undo the knot was impossible : at last it was 
cut, and to our astonishment the pig, instead of bolting, began to turn roimd 
and round in whirligig fashion at a furious rate, squeaking most deter- 
minedly. We, except one who had still hold of the rope roimd her leg, were 
sitting on our horses, laughing enough to kill ourselves, when suddenly the 
slip-knot, which up to this time was awfully tight round her belly — and 
which I suppose must have been the cause of the whirligig frolic — ^became 
loose, and piggy got a sight of us on the full grin. Piqued no doubt at 
such imtimely mirth, she instantly charged the nearest of the merry, but my 
friend had still hold of her leg, and succeeded at first in stopping her. Pull 
devil, pull baker, followed for some seconds, when, in spite of his strength 
(no trifle) she made good a charge at the rider on the nearest horse : his spear 
missed, and the next instant her snout struck his leg with such violence that 
he was all but unhorsed, and so much injured that he could scarce put 
his leg to the saddle. It was now high time to let go the rope, which was 
scarcely done when she dashed back for the onions, and regularly followed the 
first man on horseback she met, turning like a dog with him, and finally 
charging from behind right on to him, in spite of being speared in the 
attempt : it took the joint efforts of the rest to again run up to and finally 
despatch her, within a few yards of a sugar-cane, which was not however 
accomplished without her having severely bitten one horse and made several 
shrewd attempts to disable another ; nor did she give in till spears from all 
sides stuck in her like porcupine's quills, dying without a word, in the gamest 
way we had witnessed during the meeting." 

Page 190, line 10. — *' Now for the spear of Jionour.*' 

I have already, in the preceding note, sufficiently explained what is meant 
by the spear of honour. The following extract from my brothelr's Sporting 
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JouTDa.! nlTurdH », curioua iustuuco of taking a. gpaar cleTerl;. After describiiig 
the first pnrt of the run, he thus Gontiouca ; 

"Bj tho time we had forded the uullah, the \nyar was a full mile ahoad, 
making etrong runiung far a distant cover, across a countrj adtnlrablj 
adapted for sbowing the diStronco betweDn a real hunter and] a thing to 
canter on a parade ground. The oullaha were 80 numerous, that an in and out 
jump occurred at every hundred yards, aud it requii'ed moat detarmined 
CFBrnming to keep the boar tu sight at oJl. The pace was be^niug to toll. 

a pulled up lame. 11 'a long-legged dragoon, from not heiiig quick 

eoDUgh in getting over the nullahs, was a long waj' behind. Aud the boar 
was champing his fuaming tuske with very little running left lu him, when I 
came up, .ifter a gallop of four miles. He tried to throw me Out by practiaiog 
some of his cunning tricks io a ravine, und I feared now that chance might 
lose me the spear, for It — ~~ was couiiug up, hand over haod, whilst we were 
plajring ut hide and seek. Iliiwevcr, I c;iuL,'lit liim :it In-^t, by cutting off his 
retreat to the bank, andheatoodat b,.y. r' ,,;|, -, ,;, ii,,u- pretty well blown, 

poked out his little sturdy furo-li');^. i i inch, wbiliit the 

hoar, with his back to a bush, plaiili i i IVout, gQuahing his 

tuaks, and twinkling his fifry gray t; l. j i, ■ ■ I li woa spurring 

up hia sinking horse close behind. I »huU lose the epcar, after all, from the 
bmte'a obstinacy. There was just a chance remaining. Heacliing over my 
horae'a neck I ujuile s. long strotcli, naA 8ucueeile<} iu prickiug tho bonr'a snout. 
Ou lie came tike lightning. I threw myaolf back, revorsml my spoar, and 
just as he was under my right stin-up, a atraiglit job, between the shoulder- 
blades sent liim down with a stream of blood and foam gushing from hia 
mouth . 

" ' Just iu time ! ' cried R , as lia galloped up—' I thought I might have 

PuRpaW, HwUlinii of Chapter, — "TllE aiiS-EATEU." 

The ti'i-m man-eater is applied to thuae tigers, which, deserting their usual 
haunts in the jungle, frequent the neighbourhood of villagca, and prey 
chiefly ou men. They arc almost invariably feunii to be old animals, and 
generally females. They are usually very cunning am! cowardly. 

The fallowing remarks upon the tiger, written by my brother, may prave 
intereeting : 

" It WHS my lot to be stationed, for several yeara, in a. remote jiart of our 
Indian posscsaions, adjoining tho Mysore frontier, and in the imraediatB 
vicinity of the great cb.iin of Western Ghauta, lu the pathless thickets of 
their eternal forests, uutrodiion by the foot of man, tho tigroau roared iier 
young, and wandered, with her savage partner, into tlio smaller juuglea of the 
plain, proving a scourge that drove every fueliog of aeom-ity from the Imiuljle 
dwellinga of the wretched inhabitants- 
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dewlap, and in the dorsal ridge extending lees far back, not beyond the 
middle of the back. 

'' The bison inhabits the heavy forest jungle, along the whole line of the 
western coast of India. They generally go in herds of fix>m ten to fifteen, 
and are found in the morning and evening, in the small open glades of the 
forest, where they feed during the night, on the rich grass and tender shoots 
of the bamboo, which spring up in these spots after the monsoon. They 
retire for shelter, during the heat of the day, to the thickest recesses of the 
forest, where it is very difficult to find theuL The native hunters say that 
the cow goes nine months with young, and drops her calf in November, for 
which purpose she retires to the more open jungles, on the outskirts of the 
forest, to the eastward. In the month of May the old bulls are generally 
found solitary. 

** The bison is naturally a fierce animal, and particularly so when wotmded. 
If not brought down or disabled by the first shot, he almost invariably 
charges, and I have known instances of his being the first to commence 
hostilities. They are much dreaded by native hunters, mora so even than the 
tiger — ^indeed there are few, except the Seedees, who will venture to attack 
them on foot ; and I have met with many who refused even to act as guides 
in those parts of the forest which they frequent." 

The description of bison shooting, in the body of the work, gives a correct 
idea of that sport. The incidents are narrated exactly as they occurred to 
myself, with this exc^ption, that, having no companion but the Jemmadar, 
I was obliged to finish the bull without assistance. 

Page 85, line 9. — " He is a Seedee." 

A wild race, who inhabit the jungles on the western coasts of India, are 
called Seedees. They are evidently of African origin, and are said to be 
descendants of African slaves, who fled from the early Portuguese settlers 
at Gba, and took refuge in the jungles. They are fine bold fellows, and 
the only Shikarees I have met with who care to attack the bison. 

Page 86, line 29. 
'* Allow me to introduce my friend Kamahy the Jemmada/rr 

The following extract from my brother's journal gives a good description 

of the old savage as he appeared in his holiday garments, on my first 

introduction to him at Dharwar : — 

" Dharwar, May 1831. 

"Old Kamah showed his grinning visage in camp yesterday, looking as 
much out of hia element in the open country, as one of his bison would 
be, were he removed from the forest, and turned loose in the black plain. 
His long woolly hair fluttering behind his ears, from beneath the greasy 
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skullcap that covered tlie friiuled dibik ; the Bhacp eye, keen aa a falcon's — aue 
redeemmg point in hia African featurea; tho independent mnnner ; the 
springy step, loan wiry figure, and national ooBtnme of n spare lajyoatei, and 
ample blanket thrown acroaa liia shoulders; the long Hack matolilook, and 
well worn creaie, roarkod old Samah, the Jemmadar and bloodhound ot the 

forest He was actually, from ioatinct, following up the trail of R "s tame 

deer, as he entered the compound ; and could not reaiet giving his wild 
'Whoohr like the cry of a horned owl, as it cantered past bim. The old 
savftgo bad coma in as usual, with accounts of game swarming in the forest, 
and a. lament that brandy was not to be had at Dandilly. His eloquence 
always overpowers me, for the very sight of bis sporting visage recalls scenes 
of biflon glancing through the green bambooa; samber, with their noble 
antlers, clearing their path through the interwoven jungla ; the graceful axis 
wandering in painted herds, along the banks of the Black River ; and 
recollections of the many happy houra spent in their pursuit, amidst the 
eternal forests of Canara. Well did he know hia powers of seduction ; and 
the production of a pair of gigantic lioms, the trophies of his laat successful 
shot, settled the matter at once. I gave liim a bottle of brandy to comfort 
him by tho way, on hia return, and pramiaed to meet him at Dandilly." 



" The ball liml^nllmal ajainst the. massive shdl 0/ Oie unijiial" 
Tho skull of the biaOQ is fully two inches thick, and I have kdown several 
inatancea of the bullet flattening upou it, although, as a general rule, one may 
calculate upon a well-directed shot in the forehead proving mortal. I once 
lost a bison after having planted an ounce liall directly between his eyes, 
when in the act of charging. He di-0]ipi;(l, apparently dead, with a atream of 
blood pouring down his noae ; but before I coiilrl reload, he had recorered 
himself, and mado off, 1 tracked Iiim for a-jme miles by the blood, but never 
saw him again. 



The black bear of India (Urmi LrOiialm) is frequently deacrihed as a 
harmless animal~but this is a mistake; for althoi^h ho feeds principally 
upon roots and insects, yet, from more wantonnnas, ho frequently becomes a 
moat savage and dangerous animal, soiling Ilia victim generally by the head, 
and inflicting wounds which seldom require the surgeon's aid. My brother 
shot one which had inhabited the same cave for many years, and was the 
terror of a tribe of shepherds who fed their flocks on the bills near hia haunts. 
During the month previous to hia death he had killed three men, boaides 
attacking and wounding several others. 

On the march from Belgaum to Dharwar, my brother and I sent on our 
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spare horses a stage during the night. They were attacked by bears, the 
horsekeepers wounded, and one of the horses so severely injured, that his life 
was despaired of for many days. 

During my residence on the Neilgherry Hills, a beater, in driying the woods 
for deer, was attacked by a bear, and killed on the spot, his chest being torn 
open so as to expose the lungs. 

The following extract from an old Bombay Sporting Magazine describes an 
encounter with a bear which occurred during the time I was in India. I met 
the hero of the tale shortly afterwards, when his woimds were still green ; 
and can vouch for it that playing " rough and tumble ** with a bear is no 
child's play; his arms, from wrist to shoulder, were gnawed almost to a jelly; 
and had he not been a man of enormous muscular power, the bones must have 
been crushed to pieces. 

*' Major R , an officer in the Madras service, who was lately stationed 

here, had gone out to a jangle at some distance from the cantonments, to look 
for a bear, of which there are great numbers in this neighbourhood. I may 
here mention, that those which have been killed here have always been found 
unusually large and savage, and in several instances have commenced the 
attack without being previously molested. After beating a nullah for some 
time without success, he was suddenly attacked by an enormous bear, which 
rushed from a thick patch of jungle a few paces from him. 

" He had just time to raise his rifle and to fire, before the bear was aboard 
of him ; he missed, the beaters bolted, and the only resistance he could make 
was to charge with the muzzle of his rifle against the bear's breast as he reared 
at him. This he did with so much force as to wrench up the elevation rib 
from the barrels (it was a double-barrelled rifle), and a quantity of the 
animal's hair was afterwards foimd sticking to it. The bear directly seized him 
by the arm, and he was left without bottle-holder, or second, to mill a brute, who 
was not likely to fight fair, at least according to the rules of modem pugilism. 

*^ The major is a man of immense strength, and hits with the impetus of a 
sledge-hammer : with one band he battered bruin between the eyes, and with 
his feet kept up a most vigorous cannonade against his bread-basket. The 
bear constantly shifted his hold from one arm to the other; but the iroD 
knuckles of his antagonist prevented him from retaining his gripe long 
enough to bre&k the bones, and at last both fell together, bruin uppermost 
The gallant resistance which the major had hitherto made was now getting 
more feeble ; he felt the hot breath of the bear blowing on his face, as his 
gray muzzle was thrust forward endeavouring to seize him by the head, which 
he defended as well as he could by repeated blows on the brute's nose. In 
the scuffle they had both rolled to the edge of the ravine, and the final act of 
the tragedy seemed approaching, when the major gathered himself up for one 
last effort, hit right and left at his friend's head, and at the some moment 
drawing his knees to his chin, kicked out with such strength, that he fairly 
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canted the bear into the nuliah, aad had the ButiafEiotlun uf eeoiug hini roll to 
the bottom. Upon rising and ahakiEg himself, after so eitraordicary an 
engagement, Major R— — - found that Le Iiad escaped with much leaa damage 
than he eipected : his anna were terribly torn, but he was able to walk 
Bomo distance to his palanquin, and is now perfectly recovBrsd. 

"Aa to bniin, although the cross buttock which decided the day might 
have been rather a rough one, I do not auppoae that he suffered much, at least 

" Eitraordlnary, and almost ineredibk, as the abOTB staf«ment may appear, 
there is not tho slightest doubt of its truth ; it certainly sounds like a. 
traYBller^H tale, but I pledge myself for the Teracity of the principal facts, 
although, perhaps, I may not be perfectly correct in some of tho minor 

particulara. I feel that an apology is due to Major R for publishing this 

account without his permission ; but it ought to be made public, if it be only 
to show that a good heart and strong arm mnjsave aman'a life wlien a double- 
barrelled rifle has failed." 

I could adduce many otiier instances of ferocity to prove the accusation 
I have made against the bear of India, but I think the above will be Buffieient 
to justify me in bringing in a verdict of guilty against liitu. 

r.aell8,HeiainsnfChaplpr.— "A Wet NlclHT L'NPKa CANVASS." 
This chapter is a presumptuous attempt, on tnj part, to give au idea of one 
of the grandest sights in nature — the breaking out of tiie nnrtli-west monsoon 
among the Western Ghauta of India. I have often Bitnessed it, and it has each 
time impressed me with renewed feclinga of wonder and adaiii'ation. A good 
eiplanatian of the causes of this phenomenon will be found in the 
" Encyoloptedia Britanniea," under the he.id " Meteorology." 

This operation ia performed, on the approach of heavy run, by digging a 
hole near the tent-i>eg, and burying in it a bunch of brushwood, which la 
fastened to the peg. This not only helps to spLUre the peg W its own 
resistance, but acts 88 a sort of drain, and prevents the water liom iituratmg 
the ground, no as to make the pegs draw. 



Page 128, line T. — "Siding down a Wolf and an Anttlope." 

These two eitrnordinary feats were performed, exactly as described, by my 

brother, George Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service. I never knew another 

instance of an antelope having been fairly ridden down ; and, previous to his 

having done so, the thing was considered impossible. I have heard of one or 
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them, for no tiger dartxl to molest them. I remember, a poor little boy, who 
had charge of a number of fine buffaloes, that used to graze in a valley 
frequented by a very savage tigress, and four cubs. She had repeatedly tried 
to carry him off, but, in every instance, the fEuthful brutes which he tended 
rushed to the rescue, and drove her off. One day, whilst playing with another 
boy, at some distance from his cattle, the tigress, with her cubs, was seen 
approaching. They ran towards the buf^oes, who charged in a body as soon 
as they perceived their enemy ; — ^but it was too late. One of the boys was 
overtaken, and bis terrified companion saw him carried off to the jungle, and 
devoured on its edge. He came to our tents with the melancholy intelligence, 
b^ging of us to destroy the tigress, which we did next day ; and to our 
surprise, on reaching the ground, we found this fearless boy followiug his 
buffaloes, with perfect unconcern, through the thickest part of the jungle. 
He said he was not afraid ; he had only to keep close to this bull — ^pointing 
to the leader of the herd — and no tiger in India would venture to attack 
him." 

The tiatural history of the tiger is so well known that it is unnecessary 
for me to make any further remarks upon it here. But although I have 
already extended this note to rather an imreasonable length, I must add 
a few words regarding the size of tigers. We constantly hear of tigers 
measuring twelve and fifteen feet in length, and I lately saw an account of 
one, which was said to have measured twenty-fow feet ! 

But, during a residence of five years in India, I never met with a tiger that 
exceeded ten feet in length, from the point of the nose to the end of the tail ; 
and although I have been at some pains to collect information on this subject, 
I never could obtain any authentic account of a tiger exceeding eleven feet 
in length. I subjoin the dimensions of an average sized male tiger, which I 
measured myself, with great accuracy, a few hours after his death : — 

Ft. In. 
Length from point of nose to point of tail . . .95 

Length of tail 2 10 

Height, from heel to shoulder 8 2 

Extreme length, from shoulder to point of toe . . . 3 11 

From elbow to point of toe 2 

Girth of body immediately behind the shoulder . ..63 

Girth of fore-arm 2 7 

Girth of neck 3 

Circumference of head 3 3 

I conclude that the measiirements of the fifteen feet tigers we hear of have 
been taken from raw hides, stretched out to their utmost extent \ and that 
the enormous size of my friend of twenty -four feet must be attributed to some 
mistake of the printer. 



NOTES, 
rage 225, lieadins of Chapter,— "TSE SiOBEB VlLLiQE." 
The lieaeription of the Island oF Scvaaamoodnim, Rhtimaawamya hi 
and tlie Falla of the CsuTary, as well ns tha Hindoo legend relating to tl 
are given as I End them in the pnges of my journal written on the spot. 



I IS. — "A chance sM at nii antelope or a iimtanl." 
n antelope is found in great mimbers on the open plains, in 
nlmoat every part of India. They afford good aport to a man who is gifted 
with patience, and can stand fntiguo, but their extreme ahj'ueas, and the open 
nature of the ground wliioh thoy inhabit, renders it so difficult to approach 
withinahot of them, that there are few who take the trouble of acquiring that 
intimate knowledge of the animal's habits which la absolutely necessary to 
insura anocess. The varioua devicoH employed in approaching antelopa are 
too numerous to be described here. But tlie following eitraet from the 
journal of my brother — who was the mnst succeaaful and indefatigable antelope 
ataliar I ever kn —will se tog rad fth trmdffiltyf 

approaching this an m 1 

"Sudegee, 1st N mb — -Ant 1 pes w II al g th m ming 

niajch, twelve mlf Hltrrylflyp b t Irv 

different from th ual h unta tl t ir 1 I f d th hy d 

apt to run long di tan h d bt,l,hf thytldgai fed 
Some of the herds were unuBually large, containing not I th a sisty mdivi- 
duala. After following one of these hcrda for a consider hi distan with nt 
getting within shot, it joined another equally nume s, B tl w nt n 
together till they met a third, when there must hav been, i least ne 
hundred and twenty does, and twenty black hucka, hesidea (awna, collected in 
one spot, forming the moat beautiful group of antelope I ha,vo ever seen. As 
their numbera increased, they became more shy, led on by an old Hnapiclous 
doe, which kept bounding along in front, and never allowed the main body to 
halt. Occasionally a pair of buclta would leave the ranks to settle a private 
feud by a passage at anns, but they never engaged iu earnest, so us to allow 
me to creep up, and pick off one of the combatanta. They led mo in this way 
from the plain where I had first found them, witldn sight of Sudegee, nearly 
back to Hookerry, a distance of twelve miles, gaining fresh recruits at every 
feeding ground tiicy passed. The fights among the ma,les become more 
frequent as they pressed up against each other, and soToral pairs would atop 
at once, to engage, some on their knees, with horns interlaced, others racing 
np to each other, and tilting with lowered heads, till all the bucks, hocoming 
, infected with a fighting mania, selected antagoniate, and the plain was covered 
with contending pairs, whilst tho does and fawns watched against Surprise 
Thia internal discord proved their ruin, as it has often done among men as 
well aa antelopes. I kept gradually edging nearer, keeping carefully out of 
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sight of the old skittish doe, who was jealous of every moving object, and, 
with the assistance of some broken groimd, stole up within a hundred yards 
of two pugnacious fellows who were too busily engaged to mind me. One 
dropped to the shot, hit through the shoulder, so £eitally, that he was dead 
before I reached him. His companion dashed off towards the herd ; and all, 
throwing up their heads together, broke away into their long striding gallop, 
never stopping till they appeared like white specks on the horizon, leaping up 
from the cloud of dust raised by their bounding hoofs." 

The Indian antelope stands cousiderably higher than the roebuck, and is 
altogether a larger animaL The horns, eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
are twisted spirally and annulated to within a few inches of the point. The 
old males are nearly black above, and white on the belly and inside of the 
legs. The females, which are without horns, are a light fawn colour above, 
with a whitish line nmning horizontally along the side, and white beneath. 
The yoimg males are, at first, of the same colour as the females, but become 
gradually darker with age, till they attain their full growth, when they are, 
as I said before, nearly black. An average sized black buck weighs about 
90 pounds, a doe about 75 pounds. The male of the gazelle, a smaller species 
of antelope, also found in India, averages about 62 pounds, and the female 
about 47 pounds. 

Bustard frequent the same sort of ground as antelope, and are approached 
much in the same manner. The cock weighs about 22 pounds ; the hen from 
18 to 20 pounds. 

Page 283, line 26. — " Behold thai far winding procession** 

Since writing the above I have been fortunate enough to become posseased 
of a rare and curious old book, entitled " The Voyages and Adventures of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Portugal, done into English by H. C. Gbnt, A.D. 
1663." Pinto being a great traveller avails himself of a traveller's license to 
a large extent, and tells marvellous tales of ''Anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders" — so much so, indeed, that he has 
obtained for himself the honourable distinction of " The Prince of Liars." 
But the greatest romancer will occasionally stumble on a bit of truth in spite 
of himself, and accordingly our travelled Mend gives an account of an Indian 
religious feast, which is described in such delightfully quaint language, and — 
barring a few exaggerations, which it was not in his nature to avoid — so nearly 
what we see at the great festival of Juggernaut to this day, that I cannot 
resist the temptation of transcribing it. 

Our author sailed from Portugal, a.d. 1537y and after a most disastrous 
voyage, arrived in India. In the course of his travels, in that country, he 
visits " The great Temple or Pagode of Tinagoogoo/' and in the 56th chapter, 
page 218, thus describes the feast : — 
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"WtiJEt the feast ot these Oenlilo, aa alao the fah-, which was kept all the 
time thoreof, andurcd for the epaca of fifteen daja, with aji iofinits concourse 
of merchants and pilgrims, tliat came flocltuig thither from all parts, as I 
have declared befure, there were iaa.nj sacriBcea made there with different 
cercmaniea, not a daj passing withuut BOme new thing or other. For 
amongst many of great charge, and Terj worthy of obaervation, one of the 
chiefest was a Jubite, after their luanner, which was published the Gfth day 
of the moon, together with a proceaaion, that was above three leagues in 
length, as we could gucse ; it was the common opitdon of all, that in this 
procession there were forty thousand priesta, of the four aad twenty sects, 
which are iu the empire ; moat of them were of different dignities, and colled 
Grcpoa, Tatagrepoa, Roolhna, Neepoia, Bicoa, Sacareiis, and ChaiifaTanlioa ; now 
by the oruaments they wear, as alao by the devices and ensigns which they 
carry in their hands, they maj he distinguished ; and so every of them is 
diatinguiahed, according to hia dignity ; howheit, these went not on foot as 
the other ordinary priests, for that they were as this day forbidden upon pain 
of great sin to tread upon the gromid, so that they cauaed themaulvea to hs 
borne in pataqains, or arm-chairs, upon the shoulders of other prieata their 
inferiors, apparelled iu green sattin, with their stoles of carnation damask. In 
the midst of the ranks of this piocessiun were all the inventions of their 
BocriScci to be seen, as alao the rich cuatodes of their idols, for the which 
each of them had a particular devotion. They that carried thera ivero clothed 
in yellow, having eacli of them a big was candle in bis hand ; and between 
each every fifteen of theae oustodca went a triumphant charct, all which 
charcta put together were in number an hundred and twenty-six. All theae 
charets were four and some five stories high, with as many wlieels on either 
side; in each of them there were at the least two hundred persona, what with 
the pr esta and the gu 1 and on tlie toj of all, an idol of uilver, with a 
mitre of g Id on hia head and all of them had rich chains of pearl and 
prec OU3 stones about the r neoka round about every charct went little 
boys, cirrymg ad er macoa on thcu: shouldera, and between them were a 
many of caaketa full of e^x^ s te i eriumes as also divers persona with censors 
m the r bond tI o ev and anon cenaed the idol to the tuna of certain 
mat umenta of mu, aa\ ng three t mea with a lamentable voyoe, Lord 
taucage k pa » of tl d i to the emd tltey tjwj/ pram thee peaceably; 
whe eunto all the people an nered with a strange noise, Such iiiay thy 
pluau b a d to aj U oiael paas evfy day Klterdnthov thoweit ms the 
«un. Each of the charets was drawn by above thi-ee thousand persona, who 
for that purpoae made use of very long coi'ds, covered with silk, and thereby 
gained for tliemselvos plenary remission of their sins, without restitution to 
be made of anything at all ; now that they might participate in this absolution, 
by drawing the eorda, they act their bands to it, one after and cloae to another, 
ig doing so to the very end, in such SOi't that the whole cord wns 
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covered with their hands and nothing else to be seen ; but that they always 
which were without might gain this indulgence, they helped those that had 
their hands on the cord, by putting theirs about their shoulders ; then they 
that were behind them did the like, and so, consequently, all the rest In 
this manner throughout the whole length of the cord there were six or seven 
banks or files, and in each of them about five hundred persons. This pro- 
cession was environed with a great number of horsemen, that carried staves 
with pikes at both ends, who, riding all about, went crying to the people, 
which were infinite in number, that they should make way, and not interrupt 
the priests in their prayers ; many times, also, they struck those so rudely 
whom they first met withal, as they beat down three or four together, or hurt 
them grievously, no man daring to find fault with, or so much as say a word 
against it. In this order this marvellous procession passed through above one 
hundred streets, which to that end were all adorned with boughs of palms and 
myrtle, amongst the which were many standards and banners of silk planted; 
there were also many tables set up in divers places, where all that desired it 
for Qod*a sake were admitted to eat of free cost; yea, and in other parts they 
had clothes and money given them ; there likewise enemies reconciled them- 
selves one to another, and the rich men forgave them their debts which were 
not able to pay. In a word, so many good works were done there, more 
proper for Christians than for Gentiles, as I must needs conclude, that if they 
had been done with faith and baptism, for the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and without any mixture of the things of this world, assuredly they would 
have been acceptable unto him. But, alas ! the best was wanting in them, 
and that both for theirs and our sins. Whilst the procession, together with 
the charets in which the idols were, passed along in this manner, and that 
with a dreadful noise of drums and other such instruments, behold where 
out of a certain wooden shed, made expressly for the purpose, six, seven, 
eight, or ten men, all besmeared with odours and wrapped up in silk, 
wearing gold bracelets about their wrists, start forth all at once, and room 
being instantly made for them by the people, after having saluted the idol 
which was on the top of the charet, they went and laid themselves down 
athwart on the groimd, so that the wheels coming to go over them crushed 
them all to pieces, which the assistants beholding, cried out aloud together. 
My soul be with thirty. — Presently whereupon nine or ten of the priests 
descending from the charet took up these blessed, or rather accursed, creatures, 
that sacrificed themselves in this sort, and putting the head, bowels, and all 
the other members so crushed in pieces, into great bowls made for the purpose, 
they showed them to the people from the highest part of the charet where 
the idol stood, saying with a pitifull voyce, Miserable sinners, faU ye to praying 
that God may make you worthy to he a saint as this here is, who hath now offered 
himself up as sweet-smelling sacrifice. — Whereunto all the people, prostrated 
on the groimd, answered with a fearful noise. We hope that the God of a 
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Ihomand goiit teitl permit it to be lu. In tUis manner many cither of these poor 
wretohea eacriflced themselves, to the number, as we were told bj certain 
merchants worthy of orodit, of sis hundred and more. After these fallowed 
other martyrs of tho devil, whom they called Xu^apnrant, which sacrificed 
thBrnSBlvas before the said charats, by most mercilcaalj Blashing themaelvea 
with sharp razors, thH,t to behold them how they did it, one could not think 
but what they were altogether insensible ; for they cut off great gobbets of 
tljeir flesh, and holding th«m on high at the end of arrows, as if they would 
shoot them np to heaven, they said. That tliey made a present ikereo/ to Qod 
for the umU of thdr falhera, of their v^iita, of thar Aildrea, or of iwh an OM 
for whose aoie (Afy did this wiehed tooi*. Now wheresoever this gobbet of 
fleah chanced to fall, there ran so much people to catch it up, that oftentimes 
many were stifled in the press, for they held it as a very groat rolick. In 
this sort these miserable wretches stood upon their feet, all bathed in their 
own blood, without uoses, without ears, and without the resemblance at all 
of a man, until at length they fell down stark dead on the earth ; then came 
the Orepos in all haste down from tho top of the charet, and cutting ofl' their 
heads, showed them to all the people, who kneeling oo the ground, and 
lifting up their hands to heaven, cried out with a loud voyes — Lei iw, 
Lord, tim to that time wJierein for thy service lee may do as this lame here haih 
done. There were others also whomthe devil drew thither after another manner. 
These same, craving an alms said, Givi me on alms for GoSa sate, or if thou dost 
it not I mil kill mi/>eIf.^So thnt if they were not presently contented, they 
would iustEuitlycut their own throats with razors which they held in their hands, 
or stab thomselvca into tho holly, and so drop down atai'k dead ; whereupon 
the Qrepos ran suddenly to them, and having cut off their beads, showed them, 
as before, to tho people, who reverenced them prostrate on the ground. We 
likewise saw some named A'ucnraniofWi, men of a very ill look, clothed with tygera' 
skins, and carrying in their lumds certain pots of copper full of excrements, and 
filthy corrupt urine, tho stench whereof was so horrible and insupportable, 
that it was not possible for any nostril to endure it; The^e craving an 
alms of the people, said, Oive me an alms, and that qiiAi^ly, olhcrtoise I vnU 
eat Ihii ordure whidi t!ie devil eats, atid iespaiter Ihce tdtk it, that so than inayeit 
be accursed as he ia. They no sooner uttered those words but that aU ran 
hastily to give them alms ; for if they stayed never so little, they straightway 
set the pot to their mouths, and taking a great sup of the stinking stuff, they 
therewith all to bedashed such us thoy pleased; in the mean time all othera 
that beheld thcra so dressed, holding them accursed, fell upou them, and 
entreated them in such a strange fashion, as tho poor wretches knew not 
which way to turn themselves ; for there was not a man of the company that 
drove them not away with blows, and tliat railed not at tbeio, sajJNg, That 
they were accursed for having been lite caaae that this holy man had eaten uf Ihit 
beastly fitth tehich tlie deuU feeds upon, and therefore tmu become slinMtu/ before 
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Ood, MO that ht could neither go iaUo Paradiae n&r Itve am/omgd maiu — Behold 
how strange the blindness of the people is, who othorwiae have judgment 
and wit enough" ♦•«»«»»« 

** As for the image of Tinagoogoo it was placed in the midst of Uie tenqile^ 
upon a stately tribunal, in the form of an altar, environned with a number of 
silver candlesticks, and a many of children attired in purple^ which did nothing 
but cense it to the sound of instruments of musick whereupon the priests 
played reasonably welL Before this idol danced, to the tune of the said 
instruments^ certain ladies which were wonderful £fiir and richly dad." 

In another place, taUung of the dancing girls, our author thus quaintly 
expresses himself: — 

'' Then began the women to play on instruments of musick, and six of them 
danced with little children for the space of three or four Cfrtdo*M. After that 
other six little girls danced with six of the oldest men that were in the room 
which seemed to us a very pretty £Emtasticalness." 

There is, I think, something delightfully primitive in worthy Pmto's method 
of computing time, and his concluding remark is surely the v^ry perfection of 
simplicity. 

After this long stretch of almott unadulterated truth, I feel it would only 
be doing justice to my travelled friend, to bring forward a few specimens of 
the marvellotu, in support of his well-earned character for stupendous men- 
dacity. But as jiy limits will not permit me to indulge myself so &r, I must 
leave such of my readers as have a taste for the toonderfid in nature, to seek 
out the immortal romancer himself with this assurance, that> if they are 
fortunate enough to meet with h\m^ they may indulge their fancy to the 
fulled extent. 

Page 237, Heading of Chapter. 
*f Tiger Huntino at the Falm op the Cauvary." 

During my visit to the Falls of the Cauvary, I encountered a tiger in the 
manner described in the text, and tried to surroimd him with nets, which is 
the method of hunting practised in that part of the country. But the nets 
not being sufficiently niunerous to surround his lair, and the beaters having 
failed to drive him in the proper direction, he escaped without getting into 
them. The latter part of the adventure is therefore pure invention ; but it 
might have happened. 

My brother, in his journal, gives the following description of this method of 
driving the tiger into nets : — 

" A curious method of killing tigers, practised by the natives of the Wynad 
country, deserves notice. When one of these animals is discovered, the cover 
in which he lies is enclosed by a net, supported upon bamboos of a sufficient 
height to prevent his leaping over them. All being prepared, the villagers, 
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headed bj their prieats, surround the outside of the oet, armed with luBg 
spears, and, provoking the tiger to attack thorn, meet him as ho charges, and 
pierce him through the mcehes of thia apparently feeblo, but impaesabla 
barrier, till he falls. A gentleman, who was present at one of these seenee, 
ileacribes it eis most interesting, and exciting in tlio highest dq^rce ; for there 
esiated the nppearanco of imminent danger, although, in reality, it was almost 
impossible for tho tiger to reach his assoilauta." 



'■ W'i lliat mee loicaie lyke lilting an her back, aa com^Uy as yoji, phasi'." 

The female bear is In the haliit of carrying her young on her back, and when 

attacked, frequently chargea with a Serce little brute of a cub ataading 

upright on her shoulders, and showing hia teeth us savagctf ns the mother. 

This, OS the Doctor romurks, has a TOr; abaurd effect. 



I'age 31B, Mae 0. — " Kelpie." 
: spirit, said to haunt fords and ferries at night 
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d' sign is always excellent, and his versification is 
brought to bear upon things of no transient interest. 
It is one of tae best characteristics of his labours, 



that he does not write for praise, but for the benefit 
of his Ifellow-roen — ^not merely for time, but li>r 
eternity.'*-— JBeW* MuBenger. 



THE 



II. 



Cheap Edition, in One Vol. cloth, price 8«. 



GBOGE OF GOLD, 



WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH, 



" This charming tale has won its way to the 
well-merited distinction of a 'Popular Edition,' 
embellished with a characteristic frontispiece from 
the telling pencil of John Leech. We can read it 
again and again with fresh pleasure." — Literary 
Gazette. 

** We have rarely had occasion to speak more 
highly of any work than of this. The purpose of 
the writer is admirable, the manner of his working 
out the story is natural and truthful, and the 
sentiments conveyed are all that can be desired." 
— Beira Weekly Messenger. 

" We are glad to see such tales within the reach 



of the people. Mechanics' Institutes, and libraries 
of a popular character, should avail themselves qf 
this edition.'*— Plymouth Herald. 

" A tale powerfully told, and with a good moral 
strongly enforced."— JTm/MA Gazette. 

** This is one of the most original, peculiar, racy, 
and interesting books we have ever read."— CtuctS' 
nati Gazette. 

" It is the fervour of style, the freshness of 
illustration, the depth of true feeling* present in 
every page, that gives these tales a charm pecnlisr 
to themselves." — New York Evening Post, Edited 
by W. C. Bryant. 



III. 



Just Published, in fcap. 8vo, price ds. cloth, 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. 

NOW FIRST TURNED INTO ENGLISH METRE, 

BY M. F. TUPPER, ESa D.C.L. F.B.S. 



I)R. CUMMING'S NEW VOLUME OF LECTUEES. 



In Preparation, uniform witli " Apocalyptic Sketches," 

THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD: 

^ S>n'm 0f %ttiuxu m t|t §0011 sf itnjsis. 

Fifth Thoasand, in Two Volumes, price 9s, each, bound in cloth, full gilt, 

FORESHADOWS ; 

Oe, lectures on our LORD'S MIRACLES AND PARABLES 

A.8 EARNESTS OF THE AOE TO COME. 

Sixth Thousand, in fcap. 8vo, ds. cloth, elegantly gilt ; or ISs, morocco extra, 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; 

Ok, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OP DANIEL. 

Also, by the same Author, Twelfth Thousand, in Two Vols, price 9*, each, cloth gilt ; 

or 26s. morocco extra, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; 

Oe, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OP REVELATION. 

Delivered in Exeter Hall, and at Crown Court Church. 
New Editions, revised and corrected, with Two Indices. 

Also, uniform With the above. Ninth Thousand, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES-Third Series ; 

Oe, LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES OP ASIA MINOR, 

ILLUSTRATED BY WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
REPRESENTING THE PRESENT STATE OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES. 

Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3*, 

"IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD?" 

A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES 
FOR SCRIPTURE READERS, SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, CITY MISSIONARIES, 

AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

** We never read a work of this description which gave us so much satisfaction. It is a woi-k of tl.t 

utmost value." — Ecclesiastical Times. 

Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 3*. cloth, gilt edges, 

OUR FATHER ; 

A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYERS FOR GENERAL AND SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
With short Prayers tor sPiVRE Minutes, and Passages for Reflection, 



WORKS BT THE KBY. JOHN OHMMIHrO, J)J>.--<i09aiimed. 



Hub day is Pablidied, 

EZPOSITOBT READINGS 



Oif 



THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 

EXPOSITIONS 01 THE CHAFTEB BEAD ON SABBATH ETENINOS, 
IN THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL CHURCH, CBOWN COUBT, COVENT OABDEN, FORMING ▲ CONTINUOUS 

AND COMPLETE COMMENTABY ON THE APOCALYPSE. 



Tenth Thonsand, crown 8to, containing 668 pages, price 6s. doth lettered, 

a Cheap Edition of 

The CELEBRATED PROTESTANT DISCUSSION 

BXTWBBH THX 

B€v. JOHN GUMMING, D J), and DANIEL FRENCH, Esq. BarristeMit-Law, 

HELD AT HAMMERSMITH IN 1839. 

" No Clerg3rman'8 library can be complete without it." — BelPs Me$»enger. 

" A compendium of argument." — Crtntleman's Magazine, 

" The subject {pro and eon) is all but exhausted." — Chmreh and State Gazette. 



New Edition, 6s. Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES; 

OR, ILLUSTRATIONS AND REFUTATIONS OF THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM 

AND TRACTARIANISM. 



New Editiont fisap. 8ro, price U. doth giU, 

THE COMMUNION TABLE ; 

^f C^ininmnttrflitt'5 MbmsI : 

A plain and practical Exposition of the Lord's 

SuppEa. 

Fourth Bdition, /tap. Sro, elotht giit edget, price St. 

INFANT SALVATION; 

^, ill ^tmi m^ £h in Mmtq. 

Specially addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss 
of Infants and Children. 



Third BdiHm,Aittp.BvotelotKgiUedge$, price iL 

THE BAPTISMAL FONT. 

AX xxFosmoH or thb 

Hatm k (ll)liligattini5 of C^^riftiim Sqdin. 

WITH AN APPENDIX. 



Fourth BdiHoHt^p. Seo, doth, giU edgee, price lb 

A MESSAGE FROM GOB; 

OR, 

((^ng^ m llBltgiim fin thinking %nt. 



New Edition, in Two Volumes, price 4*, each, doth gilt, 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 

CONTENTS :— 

LIBBBTY — EQUALITY — PRATEBNITY — THE BEVOLUTION18T8 — ^THE TBUE CHARTER — THE IBCE 

SUCCESSION — PSALM POR THE DAY — THANKSGIVING — 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS, ETC. 



In post 8vo. with Illu8tra.tion8, 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

Ranting, in a foapjir, f mnprf, fiui ^n^mlar /nrm, 

SOME OF THE MEMORABLE EVENTS OF EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

BY THE UEV. J. G. MIALL, 

AUTHOR OF " FOOTSTEPS OF OUB FOREFATHERS." 



Ju8t Tublished, in fcap. 8vo, price 5*. bound in cloth, 

A MANUAL 



OF 



THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 



OP 



THE HUMAN MIND. 

BY THE REV. J. CARLILE. D.D. 

0/ Dublin and Parsonstown. 



' " We have been particularly struck with the 
acuteness of the learned divine's reasoning, and 
the clever adaptation to which he has resorted to 
make his views clear ; but in no respect have we 



been more gratified than to find that he makes th 
Word of God the basis of his investigations, an 
proves that without Revelation all human argt 
ment is fallacy and absurdity." — Bell's Messenger. 



Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an Index, in 12rao, cloth lettered, price 5*. 

CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY: 

BEING THE SUBJECT MATTER OF A COURSE OE LECTURES BY DR. SCOFi'ERN. 

ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT WITH DIAGRAMS AND WOODCUTS. 



Third Edition, revised and corrected, 12rao, cloth, bs. 

B AKKBW ELL'S 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH DIAGRAMS AND WOODCUTS. 



NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED MANUALS. 

Nnr Edition, ia feap. 8to, price St, in pmUennbc Mrer, 

THE MANUAL OF HEBALDRY, 



SUutHtrk b; ^ua Siu^nii Cngrainiigs no ^ist. 



tJiiilonn with the kboie, price 3i. 

A MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE, 



ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Bt N. WHITTOCK, Authok or ths Ouobs Diuwibo Book, ■ 




JiLst Publiabed, al«> Dnifonn, price 3«. 

THE MANUAL OF 6E0GBAPH7, 

pij^ificatt &vM Political. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

By EDWARD FABIl, Author of " Hiitory of Eugiand," St. 






Tenth Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, in 18mo, price 3*. in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; 

tBitlj hmf (^ipUnatnrii jlatts, 

ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILfKS. 



BY JOSEPH PAYNE. 



" A very nice little volume, containing a charming 
collection of poetry." — Spectator. 

•' We do not know any other hook that, in the 
same compaus, contains such a rich selection of 
pieces, that are at once sprightly and instructive, 
pathetic and devout." — Congregational Magazine. 

"A very pleasing and suitable selection.' —fFw^- 
minster Review. 

*♦ A judicious selection of attractive poems." — 
Asiatic Journal. 

" It is really a treat to see anything so simply 



good as the little volume before us." — Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

" A very good selection." — Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine. 

" Executed with soundness of judgment, deli- 
cacy of taste, and great range of research. No 
school or nursery, mother or teacher, ought to be 
without a."— Manchester Chronicle. 

** A nice, charming book." — Tail's Magazine. 

" This is a very good selection, made with pains 
and judiciously arranged." — Patriot. 



Second Edition, in 12mo, Qs, bound in cloth. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; 



WITH SHORT 



§i0gr!t5|it!il Sl«tt|ts, mxi iJites isr^lanatflru anlj €xitml, 

[ntonded as a Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, rind as an TiitroducLion 

to the Study of English Litoraturo. 

BY JOSEPH PAYNE. 



'* The plan and the execution are equally good ; 
altogether it is an excellent reading book of poetry." 
Watchman. 

*' The work is deserving of commendation, as 
comprehending much that is excellent — the very 
flowers and gems of English poetry — and nothing 
exceptionable."— ra/r* Magazine. 

•* We can honestly recommend the volume to the 



favour and confidence of our readers. " — Eclectic 
Review. 

*• Mr. Payne is entitled to the highest praise for 
the care bestowed on the nnti<|nated ortliography of 
the earlier autliors, and the ability and judgment 
displayed in the annexed notes throughout ll>e 
volume."— 77/ e Student . 



• ^x_ -.^'.y ^-. 



IN PREPARATION, liY THE SAMK A U T II U, 

STUDIES INENGLISH PROSE, 



UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVK. 



litlv |Uitstrste)» MBtis in t\t |«imj|. 

Unifonnly printed in square IGmo. liandBDniely tound in doth, piioe Ss. Od. each. 

I. 
With Platet on Steel, Second Edition, 

HOW TO WIN LOVE; 

OB, BHODA'S LESSON. 

BT THE AUrnOR 07 ** MICHASL THE MCfXR," ETC. 



'* A very captivating gtoiy.** — Morning Pott. 
** TruthAilness, descriptive talent, and pore 
morality in every line." — LUerarjf Ctazette. 



«< 



Jnst what a story fx childien ooght to be.* 



Douglas Jerrold's Nnetpaper. 



II. 

PIPPIE'S WARNING; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A DANCING DOG. 

By CATHARINE CBOWE, Author of " Susan Hoplcy," &c. 
" A capital ntory. "—Atkenaum. \ ** This is a capital chOd's book."— ScotoNaa. 

ra. 

STRATAGEMS. 

By MBS. NEWTON CEOSSLAND, Hate Camilla Toulmhi.) 
" A sweet tale, penned in a fair mood, and such as will make a rare gift for a child." — Sun. 

IV. 

With four Blnfltrations. 

MT OLD PUPILS. 

*«* The former work of this Author, ** Mt Schoolboy Days " has attamed great popidarity, upwards 
of ten thousand copies having been circuited in this country alon^, 

V. 

Just Published, 

PLEASANT PASTIME; 

OB, 

§uiam^'%am §ramas fat p:Mt ^mMim bj % |0img- 

VI. 

In Preparation, 

THE MONKEY'S BAFT. 

BY MRS. CROWE. 



HILIUSTIATIE© <&WT lOOK^ 



. yv /-v -"v^ 



Just Published in fcap. (Cuts by Gilbert,) price 3j. 6rf. handsomely bound, 

with gilt edges, 

LOVE: A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 

BY MRS. THOMAS GELBART, 

AUTHOR 01" "truth IN EVERYTHING,'* ETC. 



"Few -writers are more indefatigable in their 
offices of benevolence than the authoress of this 
elegant little volume, who has once more done her- 
self infinite credit by a transcript of the realities of 
life, so fairly and truly made, as to go home to the 
heart of every one, who follows the tale to the con- 



clusion. It is a high gift to be able to write "well 
but it is a far higher and nobler privilege to b 
known to write usefully, and to the best of pui 
poses; and this Mrs. Geldart has never moi 
effectually done than in ' Love : a Reality, m 
Romance.'" — BeWs Messenger, 



In fcap. 8vo, price 3*. 6d. cloth gilt, Illustrated by Franklin, 

COLA MONTI; 

OR, 

THE STORY OF A GENIUS.— A TALE FOR BOYS 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " HOW TO WIN LOVE," " THE OGILVIES," ETC. 



" We heartily commend it as delightful holiday 
reading." — Critic. 

'* A lively narrative of school-boy adven- 
tures." 



'* A very charming and admirably written volumi 
It is adapted to make boys better." 

" A simple and pleasing story of school-boy life. 
— John Bull. 



Published this day, in fcap. 8vo, price 3j. 6^?. cloth, gilt edges, 

RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. 

By jane M. WINNARD.— Illustrated by FRANKLIN. 



*' A pretty unpretentious volume, neatly embel- 
lished, and gay in its livery of green and gold. 
Outside and in 'tis precisely the beau ideal of a 
present or a prize-book for a young lady. More 
fresh and more delightful reading than this book 
it has rarely been our fortune to meet." — Mornitig 
Advertiser. 

" An amusing series of descriptions, likely to 
interest the young folks, for whom they are in- 
tended." — Express. 



"Although professedly a 'book for girls,' tli 
volume is so interesting in itself as to be calculate 
to give amusement to those who have attained 
riper age ; and, although there is nothing attempte 
beyond amusement, yet a high moral is conveye 
in its pages. One word as to the ' getting up 
The typography is faultless, and the binding an 
finish such as to fit it especially for the place whic 
we sincerely hope it will be found largely to occup 
— the drawing-room table." — Belfast Mercury. 



THE HOFLAND LIBRARY: 



FOB THE 



INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 



Illttstrattir bsit\ flatts. 



£ACH VOLUME HANDSOMELY BOUND IN EMBOSSED SCARLET CIXXTH, 

WITH GILT EDGES, &c. 



First Class, in 12mo. Price 2s, 6d. each. 



1. ALFRED CAMPBELL; or, Travels 

of a Young Pilgrim. 

2. DECISION 5 a Tale. 

3. ENERGY. 

4. FAREWELL TALES. 

5. FORTITUDE. 

6. HUMILITY. 

7. INTEGRITY. 



8. MODERATION. 

9. PATIENCE. 

10. RJ)FLECTION, 

11. SELF-DENIAL. 

12. YOUNG CADET; or, Travels in 

Hindostan. 

13. YOUNG PILGRIM; or, Alfred 

Campbell^s Return. 



Second Class, in 18mo. Price Is. 6d. each. 



1. ADELAIDE; or. Massacre of St. Bartho- 

lomew. 

2. AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS. 

8. ALICIA AND HER AUNT ; or. Think 
before you Speak. 

4. BARBADOS GIRL. 

5. BLIND FARMER AND HIS CHILDREN. 

6. CLERGYMAN'S WIDOW AND HER 

YOUNG FAMILY. 

7. DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, HER FATHER 

AND FAMILY. 

8. ELIZABETH AND HER THREE 

BEGGAR BOYS. 



9. GODMOTHER'S TALES. 

10. GOOD GRANDMOTHER AND HER 

OFFSPRING. 

11. MERCHANTS WIDOW and her YOUNG 

FAMILY. 

12. RICH BOYS AND POOR BOYS, and 

other Tales. 

13. THE SISTERS ; a Doinestic Tale. 
U. STOLEN BOY ; an Indian Tale. 

15. WILLIAM AND HIS UNCLE BEN. 

16. YOUNG NORTHERN TRAVELLER. 

17. YOUNG CRUSOE ; or. Shipwrecked Boy. 



NEW TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 



Just Tiiblished, price 6*. bound and gilt, Illustrated by Harvey, 

CANADIAN CRUSOES. 

A TALE OF THE RICE LAKE PLAINS. 



BY MRS. TRAILL, 

authoress of "the backwoods of CANADA," ETC. 

EDITED BY AGNES STHICKLAND. 



" A very delightful book for young readers. All 
comes right at last : the interest is deep and well 
sustained, the style uniformly agreeable and lively, 
anti the knowledge of the writer, who has lived for 
some time on the Rice Lake plains, the scene of the 
story, adds a value to the book for readers of all 
ages. Mr. Harvey has contributed some excellent 
wood-cuts, and the book is altogether a pretty and 
interesting one." — Guardian. 

" This is an extremely pleasing and not very im- 
probable fiction. The object of the writer has been 
to inculcate the virtues of energy and self-reliance 
under circumstances of difficulty and danger. The 



Crusoes of this little romance are three children 
who lose their way in a Canadian forest, where, by 
dint of industry and ingenuity, they contrive to 
support themselves for a period of three years. 
The story is made the vehicle of a good deal of in- 
struction besides that of a moral kind — the pheno- 
mena of the uncultured forest, its botanical trea- 
sures and its living occupants, furnishing the text. 
The book is exceedingly well calculated for chil- 
dren, to whom its interesting contents, its hand- 
some appearance and beautiful illustrations will 
render it an acceptable present. — Tuil'ii Magtizive, 
Sept. 1852. 



■-'"V-^V^\^ v^ \^X^'v-/'<^ \>'\>^^ 



Illustrated by IIauvey, price 7*. Ofl'. bound and gilt, 

THE DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 



TJIE STORY OF 



% €Wi fiU nmiht t\t »05js n)s fills. 



Bt ELIZA METEYARD— (Sjlterpeh.) 



•• This is a very delightful book, especially cal- 
culated for the amusement and instruction of our 
young friends ; and is evidently the production of 
a right-thinking and accomplished mind." — Church 
of England Review. 

•* This will be a choice present for the young."— 
British Quarterly Review. 



"An elegant, interesting, and unobjectionable, 
present for young ladies. The moral of the book 
turns on benevolence."— C/<r/a//ffM Times. 

•' This story of a Child's Life is so full of beauty 
and meekness, that we can hardly express our 
sense of its worth in the words of common praise." 
— Nonconformist. 



NEW GIFT BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 



Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 168. each, handscHnely boimd in doth; or 

24#. morocco elegant, . 

PILGKIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES . 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.SA 

Among the interesting subjects of these Volumes -will "be found 



THE BIBTH-PLACE OP JOHN BUNYAN. 
THE BUBIAIrPLACE OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 
THE BESIDENCE OP HANNAH MOBE. 
THE TOMB OP SIB THOMAS GBESHAM. 
THE TOMB OP THOMAS GBAY. 
THE BIBTH-PLACE OP THOMAS CHATTEBTON. 
THE BIBTH-PLACE OP BICHABD WILSON. 
THE HOUSE OP ANDBEW MABVEL. 
THE TOMB OP JOHN STOW. 



THE HEABT OP SIB NICHOLAS CBISPE. 

THEPBINTING-OPPICE OP WILLIAM GAXTO 

SHAPTESBTJBY HOUSE. 

THE DWELLING OP JAMES BASBY. 

THE BESIDENCE OP DB. ISAAC WATTS. 

THE PBISON OP LADY MABY GBEY. 

THE STUDIO OP THOS. GAINSBOBOUGH, K. 

THE TOWN OP JOHN KYBLB. 

THE TOMB OP WILLIAM HOGABTH. 



THE GBAYE OP IZAAK WALTON. 

THE GBAVB OP WILLIAM PENN. 

THE MONUMENT OP WBEN. 

THE GBAYE OP LADY BACHEL BUSSELL. 

EDGEWOBTHSTOWN. 

THE GABDEN OP SIB THOMAS MOBE. 

ESHEB — THE BESIDENCE OP JANE POBTEB. 

THE GBAYE OP SIB BICHABD LOYELAGE. 



THE GBAYE OP GBACE AGUILAB. 
THE DWELLING OP EDMUND BUBKE. 
THE BEMAINS OP CLABENDON HOUSE. 
PLAXMAN's MONUMENT. 
THE YILLAGE OP EYAM. 
THE MONUMENT OP EDWABO BIRD, B^A. 
THE GBAYE OP MBS. HOPLAND. 
CHEBTSEY AND ITS NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 



" Descriptions of such Shrines come home with 
deep interest to all hearts— all English hearts— 
particularly when thev are done with the earnest- 
ness which distinguishes Mrs. Hall's writings. 
That lady's earnestness and enthusiasm are of Uie 
right sort— felt for freedom of thought and action, for 
taste, and for genius winging its flight in a noble 
dhrection. They are displayed, oftentimes most 
naturally, throughout the attractive pages of this 
volume." — Obterver. 

" Mrs. Hall's talents are too well known to re- 
quire our commendation of her * Pilgrimages,' which 



are every way worthy of the beautiful woodcuts Out 
illustrate almost every page» and this is very W^ 
praise indeed. "^Standard. 

" The illustrations are very effective; and tw 
whole work, externally and; internally, is wortliy « 
the patronage of all who love to be instructed m 
well as amased."->Cik«rcA and State Oaxette. 

" The book is a pleasant one ; a collection oiB 
great deal of curious information about a number m 
curious places and persons, cleverly and readily ^^ 
together, and combined into an elegant volume. " 
Guardian. 



ULit Jbecotttr Jbettes t0 l^uibltBjt^tr t)i0 Iray. 



R. ClaVt Printer^ Bread Street Hill, LoudAU. 
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